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^ As  these  addresses  are  official  in  character  and  deal  with  the  ends  and  aims,  the 

^ growth  and  the  present  state  of  the  school  system  of  Illinois,  I am  making  them  a 

' matter  of  public  record. 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS 
1906 

“There  is  none  like  to  me,”  said  the  cub, 

In  the  joy  of  his  new-foimd  skill; 

But  the  jungle  is  large,  and  the  cub  he  is  small; 

Let  him  think  and  be  still. 

Perhaps  the  new  cub  of  a State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  could  do 
no  better  than  to  follow  the  advice  of  Mr.  Kipling  in  these  few  lines,  and  simply 
“think  and  be  still.”  For  certainly  the  jungle  is  large.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
splendid  work  done  by  the  pioneers  of  education  in  this  State,  notwithstanding  the 
eight  years’  work  of  my  predecessor,  the  best  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  the  country,  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  today  an  educational  jungle. 
To  the  average  teacher,  opening  her  eyes  upon  it  for  the  first  time,  its  changing  and 
conflicting  ideals,  its  endless  variety  of  detail  and  methodology,  its  overlapping  and 
incongruous  lack  of  system,  must  appear  to  her  like  a great  “blooming  confusion”. 
To  her  the  educational  pendlum  must  seem  to  swing  with  such  exceeding  rapidity 
from  one  extreme  of  oscillation  to  the  other,  that  the  poor,  plodding  teacher  is  kept 
busy  turning  herself  ahead  or  turning  herself  back  in  order  to  keep  in  time  with  some 
standard  regulator.  Today  she  is  rejoicing  with  exceedingly  great  joy  because  some 
educational  seer  has  discovered  in  the  heavens  a new  star,  signaling  the  birth  of  a 
new  idea  in  education,  but  on  the  very  morrow  she  joins  her  voice  with  the  rabble, 
crying:  “Away  with  it!  Crucify  it.  ” To-day  she  is  standing  with  some  pedagogical 
Saint  John  upon  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  and  with  prophetic  vision  sees  the  old  order  of 
educational  things  passing  away  and  a new  educational  heaven  and  earth  being 
created.  But  all  too  soon  her  vision  is  dispelled  by  the  realization  that  behind  this 
seeming  new  lie  those  principles  which  have  been  true  ever  since  one  mind  consciously 
sought  to  influence  another.  But  the  longer  she  looks  the  more  she  sees  that  this 
seeming  confusion  is  not  chaos,  but  is  the  storm  and  stress  period  of  evolution  in 
education,  and  that  much  which  seemed  to  her  to  be  absolute  change  is  nothing 
other  than  a change  of  emphasis  from  one  part  to  another. 

For  instance  let  us  take  the  idea  of  practical  education,  about  which  we  hear  so 
much  in  these  days.  To  those  who  have  not  looked  around  the  subject  completely, 
there  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  practical  education  consists  wholly  in  what  one  does 
with  his  hands ; that  practical  education  trains  the  boy  to  make  boxes,  to  build  side- 
walks and  houses ; that  practical  education  trains  the  boy  to  cultivate  the  soil  and 
to  harvest  the  crops.  All  of  which  is  true,  but  the  emphasis  may  be  placed  so  strong- 
ly upon  this  side  as  to  obscure  the  larger  truth,  that  it  is  just  as  practical  to  teach  the 
boy  to  think  straight  as  to  saw  straight;  that  it  is  just  as  practical  to  teach  the  boy 
how  to  hit  an  idea  on  the  head»in  an  argument  as  it  is  to  hit  a nail  on  the  head  in  the 
manual  training  department;  that  it  is  just  as  practical  to  train  the  boy  how  to  dig 
a truth  out  of  a book  as  it  is  to  train  him  how  to  dig  a potato  out  of  the  ground;  that 
it  is  just  as  practical  to  teach  the  boy  how  to  estimate  the  fine  points  of  a great  poem 
as  it  is  to  train  him  how  to  estimate  the  characteristics  of  a good  ear  of  com.  The 
emphasis  in  education  has  shifted  so  far  that  many  people  think  today  that  the  chief 
end  of  education  is  to  prepare  the  boy  to  make  a living.  And  there  is  no  question 
but  that  this  is  one  of  the  primitive  and  fundamental  and  imperative  aims  of  educa- 
tion. But  I believe  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  in  any  sense  the  highest  aim 
in  education,  or  the  controlling  aim  in  education.  It  is  one  thing  to  train  a boy  how 
to  make  a living ; it  is  quite  another  thing  to  make  his  life  worth  the  living.  Professor 
Simon  Patton,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  book  on  “Heredity  and  Social 
Progress”  advances  a very  interesting  theory  respecting  evolution.  He  sa^s  ... 
substance,  that  whenever  an  animal  has  to  expend  all  of  its  time  and  energy  in  wrest- 
ing from  its  environment  simply  enough  to  sustain  its  life  that  such  an  animal  at 
the  end  of  any  given  period  of  its  struggle  is  really  facing  a deficit,  and  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  make  any  future  progress  in  evolution.  But  whenever  an  animal 
finds,  either  through  a favorable  change  in  the  conditions  about  it,  or  through  some- 
rise  of  energy  within,  that  it  can  secure  from  its  surroundings  a maintenance  and. 
have  left  at  the  end  of  any  given  period  of  effort,  a surplus  of  energy,  then  progress: 
becomes  possible.  This  surplus  of  energy,  as  it  accumulates,  according  to  this 
theory,  finally  expresses  itself  in  the  form  of  a crude  functionless  organ  which  the 
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animal  uses  in  an  experimental  way  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  very  much  after  the 
fashion  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  “Elephant’s  Child.’’  You  will  remember  that  this  elephant’s 
child  had  a “mere  smear  of  a nose,’’  something  like  a rubber  boot,  for  which  he  had 
discovered  no  particular  function.  On  a certain  day,  however,  he  went  down  to  the 
great,  gray,  green,  greasy  Limpopo  river  to  find  out  what  the  crocodile  had  for  dinner. 
When  he  had  asked  the  question  and  had  put  his  ear  down  close  to  the  crocodile  to 
hear  the  answer,  that  unfriendly  monster  caught  him  by  his  ungainly  nose  and  began 
pulling,  and  after  continued  pulling  this  “mere  smear  of  a nose  ’’  was  extended  into  a 
“really,  truly  elephant’s  trunk’’  which  at  first  was  quite  as  useless  to  him  as  in  its 
former  condition.  Presently,  however,  a fly  lighted  upon  his  shoulder,  and  he  struck 
it  dead  with  this  newly-formed  organ  of  his,  and  discovered  “Vantage  No.  1.”  The 
top  of  his  head  getting  very  hot  and  feverish,  he  scooped  up  a great  scoop  of  cool  mud 
and  water  and  put  it  on  the  top  of  his  head.  (Vantage  Number  2.)  And  as  he 
Started  home  across  the  desert,  he  blew  down  this  trunk,  making  more  noise  than  ten 
brass  bands.  (Vantage  Number  3).  And  so  on  from  day  to  day  he  discovered  new 
wa;ys  of  using  this  newly  formed  organ  of  his. 

Now  to  transfer  our  thought  to  human  evolution.  So  long  as  a man  has  to 
spend  all  of  his  time  and  energy  in  securing  for  himself  a mere  living,  he  is  facing  in 
the  phraseology  of  Mr.  Patton,  at  the  end  of  each  day,  a deficit.  Now,  one  of  the 
functions  of  education  is  to  render  his  effort  so  much  more  efficient  in  doing  the  things 
that  he  has  to  do  that  he  can  make  his  living  in  a shorter  time,  and  at  the  expenditure 
of  less  energy.  That  is  one  of  the  piuposes  of  education — to  fill  the  world  with  more 
efficient  workmen,  who  can  do  a given  task  more  efficiently  and  in  a shorter  time. 
But  as  we  release  a certain  amount  of  this  man’s  time  and  energy  from  the  necessary 
offort  of  making  a living,  we  have  given  rise  to  a new  problem.  How  is  he  to  use 
this  siuplus  of  time  and  energy  for  his  own  good?  As  President  Felmley  said  recently: 
“The  law  may  say  that  the  eight-hour  day  is  long  enough  for  the  coal  miner  to  work 
in  the  coal  mine,  and  it  is  long  enough  for  any  man  to  work  at  such  labor.  But,  if 
the  hours  between  the  close  of  the  eight -hour’s  work  and  his  bed-time  are  to  be  spent 
in  the  saloon  or  in  riotous  living,  there  is  a serious  question  as  to  whether  the  man 
has  really  gained  anything  in  having  his  hours  of  toil  reduced.’’ 

I believe  in  work.  I beheve  that  everyone  who  does  an  honest  day’s  work  con- 
tributes to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  Further,  I believe  with  Mr.  Gannett,  that  there 
is  culture  in  one’s  work.  But  after  all  this  is  said,  the  fact  remains  that  the  para- 
mount problem  of  education  is  to  teach  man  how  to  use  rightly  his  leisure  time  and 
energy.  An  Englishman  has  recently  said:  “You  Americans  Imow  how  to  work  but 
we  can  teach  you  how  to  play,  how  to  use  your  leisure  time  profitably.’’  And  so  I 
return  to  the  point,  that  education  must  not  only  train  the  boy  how  to  make  a living, 
must  not  only  “put  him  onto  his  job’’ — ^it  must  prepare  him  to  use  his  leisure  time 
and  energy  in  ways  that  make  for  culture,  that  make  for  refinement,  that  make  for 
moral  character.  Our  education  will  not  have  achieved  its  supreme  aim  until  it  has 
trained  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  appreciate  and  love  good  music,  to  appreciate 
and  love  the  works  of  art,  to  appreciate  and  love  a clean  and  beautiful  city,  to  appre- 
ciate and  love  a beautiful  home,  to  appreciate  and  love  a good  book.  And  so  I 
repeat,  ''Education  must  not  only  teach  the  hoy  how  to  make  a living — it  must  make  his 
life  worth  the  living.  ’’ 

Another  thing  that  leads  to  the  seeming  confusion  in  this  educational  jungle  is 
the  misplacing  of  the  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  our  land.  If  I 
am  not  mista&n,  there  is  a marked  tendency  at  this  time  to  place  upon  the  common 
school  a larger  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  upbringing  than  should  be  placed 
upon  it.  There  is  a tendency  if  I mistake  not,  to  overload  the  common  school  with 
functions,  which,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  cannot  perform,  and  which,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  it  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  perform.  The  education  and 
development  of  a citizen  is  a large  and  complicated  task,  the  responsibility  for  which 
is  divided  amongst  a number  of  institutions.  When  the  little  tot  is  born  into  the 
world,  he  is  simply  a breathing  pulsating  mass  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  cartilaginous 
tissue.  Intellectually  and  spiritually  he  is  “void  and  without  form.’’  The  little 
boy,  who  in  his  composition  said  that,  unfortunately,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
without  an  education,  unwittingly  stated  a condition  that  all  human  flesh  is  heir  to. 
How  then  out  of  this  little  mass  of  possibilities  is  to  be  erected  a strong  and  virile 
citizen,  who  thinks  clearly,  feels  rightly,  and  acts  effectively? 

First  of  all,  the  home  must  bear  its  part  of  the  responsibility.  Fortunate, 
indeed,  is  the  child  who  is  born  into  a home  where  he  early  acquires  an  elemental 
knowledge  of  those  great  moral  and  civic  truths  of  obedience  to  authority,  of  truth- 
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fulness,  of  honesty.  We  may  talk  largely  about  the  moral  instruction  of  the  public 
schools,  but  we  must  never  forget  that  it  is  in  the  home  that  these  moral  elements 
are  made  a part  of  the  bone  and  muscle  and  nervous  tissues  of  the  child  and  that 
wherever  the  home  neglects  this  elementary  training  the  citizen,  however  good  the 
school  he  may  come  through  will  show  the  defects  of  his  early  home  training.  We 
hear  much  of  the  gtrong,  virile  New  England  character.  Is  not  that  character  due 
more  to  the  New  England  home  than  to  the  New  England  school? 

But  there  comes  a day  when  the  little  tot,  out  in,  the  yard  or  on  the  sand  pile, 
meets  with  a group  of  his  fellows,  and  there  begins  to  play  upon  his  life  a new  set  of 
influences.  New  forms  of  thought,  new  habits  of  speech,  new  forms  of  action,  begin 
to  take  shape,  and  we  are  accustomed  to  say  that  another  large  institution,  which  we 
may  call  society,  is  beginning  to  play  its  part  in  the  education  of  the  child.  I care 
not  how  good  the  home  may  be  or  how  good  the  school  may  be,  a large 
responsibility — a very  large  responsibility — for  the  right  up-bringing  of  our  children, 
lies  at  the  door  of  society  and  the  state.  These  two  institutions  must  see  to  it  that 
the  boys  and  girls  of  our  country  are  furnished  with  conditions  that  tend  to  strengthen 
rather  than  to  weaken  the  moral  character  of  its  future  citizens. 

On  another  day  your  child  goes  down  to  the  Sunday  School,  or  to  the  church, 
and  another  large  set  of  complex  forces  begins  to  touch  his  life.  Here,  under  the 
right  circumstances,  he  will  learn  reverence  for  holy  things  and  holy  places.  He 
■ must  get  a kind  of  induction  into  a religious  form  of  thought  and  training,  which  I 
do  not  believe  any  other  institution  can  give.  I do  not  believe,  personally,  that  any 
school  is  an  ungodly  school  simply  because  it  do&s  not  teach  the  forms  of  religion.  I 
believe  that  the  school  without  this  may  be  essentially  a Christian  school  through 
the  personality  of  its  teacher,  and  the  atmosphere  which  she  creates  in  the  school 
room.  But  I do  not  allow  myself  to  think  for  one  moment  that  the  school,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  and  with  the  greatest  liberties  in  teaching  the  forms  of 
religion,  can  ever  be  a substitute  for  the  church,  which,  in  my  way  of  thinking,  is  the 
institution  especially  set  apart  for  religious  instruction. 

But  there  finally  comes  a day  when  the  little  fellow  with  his  primer  under  his 
arm  starts  for  the  first  time  to  the  day  school,  and  that  is  an  eventful  day  in  the  life 
of  any  proper  family.  Oh,  you  childless  teachers,  it  is  hardly  given  to  you  to  under- 
stand the  emotions  of  a proper  father  and  mother  when  they  realize  that  on  that  day 
a new  set  of  influences  is  to  begin  to  surround  the  life  of  their  child,  that  he  is  now  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  a teacher,  whose  personality  is  bound  to  influence  the  child’s  tastes, 
his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  little  forms  of  thought,  his  habits  of  speech,  and  his  views  of 
life.  It  is  not  over-stating  it  one  bit  to  say  that  the  school  should  bear  and  is  able  to 
bear  a large  part  of  the  responsibility  in  the  development  of  the  child,  but  it  leads  to 
confusion  and  to  questionable  results  for  us,  as  teachers,  to  assume  too  much 
responsibility  or  to  claim  too  great  a power  in  the  development  of  the  citizen. 

Now,  if,  as  I have  hinted,  there  is  some  confusion  in  educational  thought  to-day, 
if  there  are  conflicting  aims  and  ideals,  if  there  is  over-lapping  and  waste  in  the  work 
of  the  educational  system,  what  are  some  of  the  influences  which  promise  to  make 
matters  better?  First,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  and  promising  educational  signs  of 
the  time  is  the  announcement  made  by  Governor  Deneen  that  at  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  provide  for  the  appointment  by  the  Governor 
of  an  educational  commission,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  study  the  system  of  education 
in  Illinois,  and  the  laws  under  which  this  system  operates  and  to  compare  its  form 
and  its  workings  with  other  states  and  other  countries,  and  from  such  study  and  com- 
parison to  formulate  a new  code  of  laws  and  to  suggest  such  mo iifi cations  of  the 
present  system  as  may  seem  wise  to  them.  I believe  that  such  a commission  has  a 
large  opportunity,  and  I believe  that  if  this  opportunity  is  used  as  it  may  be  used, 
great  good  will  come  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

But  there  is  another  influence  which  lies  deeper  than  the  reorganization  of  school 
systems  or  the  codification  of  the  school  laws,  and  that  is  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
who  support  and  control  the  schools.  I believe  that  school  laws,  like  other  laws,  are 
worthless  and  inoperative  unless  sustained  and  upheld  by  the  intelligent,  sympathetic 
interest  of  the  people.  Therefore,  I am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  suggestion  of 
President  James,  made  at  the  School  Masters’  Club,  that  we  are  in  need  today  of  a 
great  educational  revival;  that  we  need  to  get  at  the  people,  and  preach  the  gospel  of 
a common  school  education,  and  I have  a sort  of  a hope  that  in  the  next  four  years 
this  educational  revival  will  be  begun.  We  have  102  county  superintendents,  men 
and  women  of  ability,  with  ample  zeal  and  with  an  intelligent  sympathy  for  the  com- 
mon schools.  What  a great  work  these  102  missionaries  can  do  in  this  great  educa- 
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era  evival!  We  have,  I should  think,  about  150  normal  school  instructors  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Some  of  them  will  do  their  best  work  within  the  class  room,  and 
the  State  will  expect  of  them  that  they  do  their  largest  work  there  but  some  of 
them  can  earn  their  salaries  best,  perhaps,  by  going  up  and  down  the  vState  of  Illinois, 
stimulating  educational  thought,  arousing  new  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  educa- 
tional movements,  and  engendering  new  educational  ideals.  We  have,  perhaps, 
1,000  college  and  university  professors  and  instructors  in  the  State.  What  a 
tremendous  crusade  in  the  name  of  education  this  great  body  of  men  and  women 
could  conduct!  What  an  uplift  in  educational  standards  might  it  accomplish! 
What  a fine  sentiment  for  higher  education  might  be  aroused  by  this  great  army  of 
workers  in  one  year.  And  then  there  are  the  25,000  to  30,000  superintendents, 
principals  and  teachers,  who  in  the  little  red  school  house,  or  in  the  graded  schools, 
must  have  their  part  in  this  great  educational  revival.  If  there  is  a real  need  for 
it,  may  we  not  hope  and  trust  that  in  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  we  shall  see  large 
results  from  such  a revival? 

In  conclusion,  I want  to  say  that,  while  optimistic  by  nature,  I have  no  thought 
that  in  my  day,  or  in  your  day,  the  educational  jungle  will  be  entirely  cleared  away, 
but  if  during  our  time  we  are  able  to  let  just  a little  more  light  into  the  dark  places, 
we  shall  feel  that  we  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SITUATION 
(1907) 

In  the  early  days  of  .the  Christian  Church  two  questions  gave  the  Apostles  no 
little  concern.  One  of  them  was,  “ Is  this  new  gospel  to  be  preached  to  all  the  people? 
Are  there  certain  people  who  are  unfit  to  receive  it  or  who  are  unfit  to  be  received 
into  its  fold?  ” The  other  question  was,  “ Is  a follower  of  this  new  religion  justified 
in  eating  certain  foods  which  hitherto  have  been  considered  common  and  unclean?" 
And  we  may  infer  that  the  Apostle  Peter  was  revolving  these  questions  in  his  mind 
at  the  time  when,  according  to  the  record,  he  “went  up  upon  the  housetop  to  pray 
about  the  sixth  hour.  And  he  became  very  hungry  and  would  have  eaten,  but  while 
they  made  ready  he  fell  into  a trance,  and  saw  heaven  opened  and  a certain  vessel 
descending  unto  him  as  it  had  been  a great  sheet  knit  at  the  four  corners  and  let 
down  to  the  earth,  wherein  were  all  manner  of  four  footed  beasts  of  the  earth,  and 
wild  beasts  and  creeping  things  and  fowls  of  the  air.  And  there  came  a voice  to  him: 
‘Rise,  Peter;  kill  and  eat!’  But  Peter  said,  ‘Not  so.  Lord;  for  I have  never  eaten 
anything  that  was  common  or  unclean.’  And  the  voice  spoke  unto  him  again  the 
second  time:  ‘What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  thou  not  common.’  And  Peter 
arose  from  the  vision  with  an  enlarged  and  liberalized  view  of  the  situation  as  was 
shown  by  his  actions  toward  Cornelius,  the  Roman  Centurion,  and  his  kinsmen  and 
friends.  Peter  had  thought  before  the  vision  that  such  people  were  unfit  for  one  of 
his  faith  and  nation  to  associate  with  and  whomthe  He  brew  law  forbade  him  to 
come  unto,  but  when  Cornelius  would  have  fallen  down  before  the  Apostle  to  worship 
him,  Peter  took  him  up,  saying;  “Stand  up;  I myself  also  am  a man,’’  and,  “God 
hath  showed  me  that  I should  not  call  any  man  common  or  unclean.’’ 

Now,  I trust  that  I shall  not  be  guilty  of  an  exhibition  of  poor  taste  in  attempting 
to  apply  this  striking  figure  to  the  educational  situation,  for,  if  I mistake  not,  it  is 
precisely  these  two  questions  in  some  form  or  other  which  have  been  struggling  for 
an  answer  throughout  the  entire  history  of  educational  endeavor.  Is  the  opportunity 
of  an  education  to  be  offered  freely  to  all  the  people  or  only  to  a limited  and  a selected 
few?  And  again,  is  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  limited  to  a few  subjects  or  is  it 
to  be  enlarged  and  enriched  by  the  addition  of  other  subjects  which  have  hitherto- 
been  considered  common  and  unclean  educationally? 

In  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal  I can  not  attempt  a detailed  study  of  how  these 
questions  have  been  worked  out,  but  the  most  superficial  view  of  the  history  of 
education  shows  that  in  the  beginning  the  school  opportunity  was  intended  for  only 
a very  small  portion  of  the  people.  It  was  a sort  of  a holy  of  holies  affair.  Only  the 
select,  only  the  favored  few  were  allowed  to  come  under  the  direct  influence  of 
education,  to  receive  its  uplift  and  enlargement,  to  go  away  with  their  faces  shining 
with  the  light  of  the  Shekina  of  truth.  Outside  was  the  great  court  of  Gentiles  wha 
saw  the  light  only  by  reflection  and  outside  of  that  the  great  world  of  barbarians  to 
whom  no  ray  ever  penetrated.  But  we  know  how  one  by  one  the  veils  which  obscured 
the  vision  of  the  people  have  been  rent  in  twain;  how  the  walls  which  separate  the 
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people  from  their  educational  rights  have  one  by  one  been  torn  away,  and  how  the 
people  in  ever  increasingly  larger  numbers  have  come  into  possession  of  their  educa- 
tional birthright. 

Many  nations  for  centuries  considered  woman  incapable  and  even  unfit  to  share 
the  intellectual  and  soul  enlargement  which  the  school  offered  to  men.  Some  of 
them  refused  to  listen  to  arguments  and  held  that  the  question  was  settled  for  all 
time.  But  no  question  is  answered  until  it  is  answered  right.  And  we  may  imagine 
some  educational  apostle  vexed  by  this  ever  recurring  question,  going  up  on  the 
housetop  about  the  sixth  hour  and  falling  into  a trance  he  sees  the  pedagogical 
heaven  open  and  a great  educational  institution  let  down  to  earth  through  whose 
doors  not  only  men  but  women,  also,  are  entering.  And  a voice  comes  unto  him: 
“Arise,  Schoolmaster;  go  forth  and  instruct  my  children,  not  the  boys  alone  but  the 
girls  also.”  But  the  schoolmaster,  drawing  about  him  his  professional  robes,  replies 
that  in  his  educational  philosophy,  women  have  been  declared  unfit  for  education. 
Then  the  voice  comes  unto  him  again,  saying:  “Whomsoever  the  God  of  humanity 
has  made  fit  call  not  thou  common  or  unclean.”  And  the  doors  of  our  educational 
institutions  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  university  have  been  one  by  one 
thrown  open  to  woman  and  she  has  amply  justified  the  faith  in  her  ability  to  meet 
the  demands  of  her  enlarged  opportunity. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  endeavor,  down  to  the  present  time  numerous 
educational  apostles  have  declared  that  certain  peoples  had  not  the  intellectual 
power  nor  the  moral  strength  to  take  on  an  education  and  that  it  was  a waste  of 
effort  to  offer  the  opportunity  of  the  school  to  them.  The  color  of  the  skin,  the 
peculiar  creed  of  faith,  the  particular  nationality  have  marked  them  as  common  and 
unclean  educationally.  And  repeatedly  these  apostles  have  had  to  be  shown  a 
vision  of  a great  system  of  common  free  schools  let  down  from  the  skies  upon  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  and  they  have  beheld  the  children  of  every  clime  and  nation, 
of  every  color  of  skin,  and  of  every  creed  and  faith  climbing  up  the  mountain  of  the 
common  school,  into  the  clear  light  of  intelligence,  into  a more  abundant  life  and 
more  efficient  service.  And  the  voice  fromi  the  mountain  top  has  called  unto  these 
educational  philosophers:  “Arise,  Philosophers,  and  offer  the  benefit  of  a common 
school  education  to  all  the  children  of  all  the  people.  The  god  of  education  is  no 
respecter  of  persons  and  he  now  declares  unto  you  that  you  shall  not  henceforth 
consider  any  man  common  or  unclean  educationally.”  And  especially  in  this  great 
western  country  of  ours  the  doors  to  our  common  schools  have  been  swung  wide  open 
to  all  the  people.  In  theory  at  any  rate  we  are  committed  to  the  doctrine  of  free  and 
universal  common  school  education.  This  doctrine  rests  upon  the  fundamental 
assumption  that  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  State  demands  an  educated  citizenship 
and  upon  the  natural  and  moral  rights  of  children  to  such  an  education.  I say  that 
in  theory  we  have  such  a free  common  school  system,  but  in  practice  it  is  not  perfectly 
so.  Here  in  Illinois,  for  instance,  the  common  understanding  is  that  we  have  a 
common  free  school  for  all  the  children  of  the  State  up  to  and  including  the  high 
school.  The  law  recognizes  the  high  school  as  a part  of  the  common  free  school 
system  and  yet  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  children 
in  Illinois  who  are  denied  the  opportunity  of  a free  high  school  education.  Many  of 
our  best  men  have  seen  the  vision  of  an  open  door  to  the  high  school  for  all  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  State  and  they  have  tried  to  make  the  vision  an  accomplished  fact  by 
needed  legislation,  but  thus  far  such  efforts  have  failed.  Perhaps,  one  of  the  next 
steps  for  us  to  take  in  Illinois  is  to  make  this  open  door  to  the  high  school  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Let  us  write  above  the  door  of  the  common  school  from  the  first  grade 
through  the  high  school,  “Whosoever  will  may  come.”  But  the  theory  of  common 
free  school  education  for  all  the  people  does  not  imply  that  the  common  school  can 
give  to  all  the  same  degree  of  intellectual  development  nor  the  same  degree  of 
growth  in  power.  Such  a policy  seems  to  have  followed  the  introduction  of  free 
schools  for  all  the  people.  The  public  school  has  found  no  magic  wand  which  it  can 
wave  above  the  heads  of  mediocrity  and  transform  it  into  genius.  A universal 
educational  opportunity  means  that  the  school  will  offer  to  every  child  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  largest  development  of  his  native  powers  and  capabilities.  What  he 
will  get  out  of  the  common  school  depends  upon  what  he  brings  to  it  in  intellectual 
capacity  and  moral  force. 

This  brings  to  me  a hasty  discussion  of  the  second  question ; the  number  and 
variety  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  offered  in  the  common  school.  It  is  easily  seen 
that  we  can  never  have  a universal  educational  opportunity  for  children  until  we 
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offer  such  a variety  of  subjects  of  instruction  as  will  offer  to  all  the  children  the  pos- 
sibility at  least  of  a development  of  the  best  that  is  in  them.  An  education  that  is 
suitable  to  a democracy  must  have  a democracy  in  its  subjects  of  instruction. 

So  the  question,  “Shall  certain  subjects  of  instruction  which  have  hitherto  been 
considered  common  and  unclean  be  introduced  into  our  schools?”  is  one  which  lies 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  school  situation  today.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  understand  how 
the  early  school  stood  for  a narrow,  purely  literary  course  of  instruction.  Before  the 
school  was  established,  primitive  man  got  his  development  from  contact  with  nature, 
from  experience  and  intuition.  This  accumulated  experience  was  transmitted  to 
his  offspring  in  a modified  nervous  system  and  by  word  of  mouth.  But  soon  this 
accumulation  was  too  great  to  be  transmitted  and  some  ingenious  mind  hit  upon  the 
plan  of  using  a written  symbol  or  figure  to  express  a certain  body  of  this  experience. 
The  character  or  symbol  did  not  look  like  the  experience,  and  in  order  that  one  should 
come  into  a knowledge  of  the  experience  he  must  have  the  symbol  interpreted  to  him. 
Thus  arose  the  need  of  an  interpreter,  a mediator,  a teacher,  someone  to  stand  between 
the  growing  mind  and  the  arbitrary  symbol.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  out  of  this 
condition  and  to  satisfy  this  need  the  school  arose.  Organized  about  a tablet  of 
stone,  a piece  of  parchment,  a book,  its  primitive  function  was  that  of  interpreting 
symbols.  With  this  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  the  school  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  a curriculum  of  purely  literary  subjects  became  established  in  the  early  school 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  those  subjects  whose  essentials  lay  outside  of  books.  The 
early  educational  philosophers  became  wedded  to  this  notion  and  stubbornly  opposed 
the  introduction  of  those  subjects  which  they  considered  common  and  unclean. 

And  repeatedly,  throughout  the  history  of  educational  development,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  show  them  the  vision.  Here  and  there  through  the  centuries  some 
educational  apostle  “up  upon  his  housetop”  fretting  over  the  attempt  of  certain 
radicals  to  destroy  the  schools  by  the  introduction  of  certain  unclean  subjects,  has 
fallen  into  a trance  and  seen  the  pedagogical  heavens  open  and  a school  house  let 
down  before  him  wherein  he  saw  the  children  studying  and  doing  all  manner  of 
things — things  of  nature,  things  of  art,  things  of  industry,  things  of  life — all  manners 
of  things  that  related  them  to  the  teeming,  bounding,  changing  life  outside  the  school. 
And  the  voice  has  come  unto  him  ‘ ‘ arise.  Philosopher,  and  break  the  bread  of  truth  to 
these  children — ^the  truth  of  a larger  life.”  Upon  his  objecting  that  according  to  his 
conception  of  education  such  subjects  were  common  and  unclean,  the  voice  has  come 
unto  him  again  the  second  time,  “What  the  God  of  nature,  what  the  God  of  industry, 
what  the  God  of  social  well-being,  what  the  God  of  a larger  and  a more  abundant  life 
has  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common.” 

The  vision  has  not  appeared  in  vain.  Although  the  adjustment  of  the  school  to 
the  demands  of  changed  conditions  has  been  slow  and  imperfect,  progress  has  been 
constant  in  the  right  direction.  The  school,  in  its  very  nature,  is  a conservative 
institution.  It  is  a follower  rather  than  a leader,  although  it  does  lead;  it  is  a result 
rather  than  a cause,  although  it  is  a cause.  Professor  Leonhardt  of  Breslau  Univer- 
sity said,  at  the  Recent  banquet  of  the  Chicago  Commercial  Club,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  industrial  efficiency  of  Germany  was  due  to  its  grea  tsystem 
of  vocational  industrial  and  technical  schools  or  whether  this  system  of  schools  was 
a result  of  the  great  industrial  genius  of  the  German  people,  but  he  inclined  to  the 
latter  view.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say  that  the  school  must  respond  to  the  demands 
of  modern  life  and  must  fit  its  students  for  an  efficient  and  effective  participation 
therein.  We  must  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.  It  is  just 
as  unwise  for  him  who  holds  to  the  old  literary  ideal  of  the  school  to  oppose  the  intro- 
duction of  new  subjects  as  it  is  for  the  modern  educationist  to  think  that  these  new 
subjects  are  a substitute  for  the  old.  It  is  just  as  unwise  for  the  modern  school  to 
think  that  it  can  cut  loose  from  the  life  of  the  past  as  it  is  for  the  old  school  to  ignore 
the  demands  of  the  present  life.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  experiences  of  the  race 
are  recorded  in  books  and  in  these  alone,  and  the  school  must  continue  to  do  its  part 
in  helping  the  child  to  master  the  book  and  thereby  come  into  possession  of  these 
experiences.  But  the  demands  of  modern  life  are  imperative  and  must  be  heeded. 
The  school  must  interpret  to  the  child  the  life  that  is  about  him.  Therefore  our 
school  problem  is  a problem  of  right  emphasis  and  right  adjustment.  The  right 
emphasis  and  the  right  adjustment  for  today  may  be  wrong  emphasis  and  the  wrong 
adjustment  for  tomorrow.  Adjustment  and  readjustment  are  the  laws  of  school 
development.  The  school  situation  at  any  given  time  is  a sort  of  compromise 
between  what  ought  to  be  and  what  ought  not  to  be.  The  school  being  a spiritual 
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thing  should  respond  quickly  but  the  law  under  which  school  systems  are  organized 
is  static,  rigid,  unyielding,  and  often  retards  the  proper  development  of  the  system, 
or  else  the  system  develops  beyond  the  law  and  outside  of  the  law.  In  Illinois  the 
situation  is  this:  The  school  system  has  outgrown  the  code  of  laws  under  which  it 
was  organized  and  under  which  it  now  operates.  It  is  believed  that  further  develop- 
ment of  the  system  demands  a codification  and  a readjustment  of  the  laws.  To  this 
end  this  association  one  year  ago  approved  by  resolution  the  recommendation  of 
Governor  Deneen  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  an  educa- 
tional.commission  to  study  the  common  school  system  and  the  laws  under  which  it 
operates  and  to  make  such  comparative  studies  as  it  may  deem  necessary  and  to 
report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature, 
That  commission  has  been  appointed  and  as  a member  ex-officio  I want  to  bespeak 
your  kindly  interest  in  its  behalf  and  your  cordial  support  and  cooperation  in  its 
efforts.  It  cannot  hope  that  its  report  will  meet  with  a unanimous  approval.  The 
ultra-conservatives  will  think  the  reoort  too  radical ; the  ultra-radicals  will  think  it 
too  conservative,  but  it  is  believed  that  its  action  will  be  at  least  a step  in  the  right 
direction — not  revolutionary,  but  evolutionary.  If  our  chief  concern  is  to  make 
such  changes  as  will  serve  better  the  needs  and  interest  of  the  children  of  the  State 
we  cannot  go  far  wrong.  If  we  can  unite  in  this  effort  for  a better  school  system  it 
will  surely  accomplish  something,  although  that  something  will  in  all  probability  be  a 
compromise — a compromise  between  what  ought  to  be  and  what  ought  not  to  be — a 
compromise  between  the  contending  and  sometimes  conflicting  interests  of  those  who 
are  deeply  and  seriously  interested  in  the  school  situation. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  report,  whatever  may  be  the  reception 
given  to  it,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  at  least  made  an  honest  effort  to 
take  the  next  step  in  common  school  education  in  Illinois. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  COMMISSION  AND  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

1908 

John  G.  Saxe  has  given  us,  in  classic  form,  the  story  of  the  six  blind  men  of 
Hindoostan  who  went  forth  to  study  the  elephant  to  see  what  manner  of  beast  he  was. 
One  of  these  blind  men,  falling  with  his  hands  against  the  sturdy  sides  of  the  animal, 
declared  that  the  elephant  was  “very  like  a wall.”  But  number  two,  striking  his 
hands  against  the  sharp  end  of  the  tusk  was  just  as  certain  that  the  elephant  was 
“like  a spear.”  Catching  hold  of  his  twisting  trunk,  number  three  said:  “No,  no, 
gentlemen,  you  are  all  wrong,  the  elephant  is  precisely  like  a snake.”  Number  four, 
encircling  with  his  arms  the  huge  knee,  discovered  to  his  entire  satisfaction  that  the 
animal  was  just  like  a tree.  All  of  this  was  very  amusing  to  number  five,  who  chanced 
to  lay  hold  of  the  tail,  and  knew  for  a certainty  that  the  elephant  was  “very  like  a 
rope.”  “You  are  all  wrong,”  said  number  six,  grasping  the  ear.  “ The -elephant  is 
not  a wall,  or  a spear,  or  a snake,  or  a tree,  or  a rope;  he  is  just  like  a fan.” 

“And  so  these  men  of  Hindoostan 
Disputed  loud  and  long. 

Each  in  his  own  opinion 
Exceeding  stiff  and  strong. 

Though  each  was  partly  in  the  right. 

And  all  were  in  the  wrong.” 

Each  was  partly  in  the  right  because  each  had  somewhat  of  a clear  notion  of 
that  part  of  the  elephant  which  his  hands  touched,  but  all  were  in  the  wrong  because 
each  insisted  that  his  particular  part  represented  the  entire  elephant. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a serious  study  of  the  common  school  system  of  Illinois 
with  a view  to  proposing  such  legislation  as' shall  make  that  system  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  times  and  more  effective  in  doing  its  great  work.  In  this  study 
we  shall  repeat  the  mistake  of  the  blind  men,  if  each  of  us  insists  upon  interpreting 
the  whole  system  in  terms  of  that  particular  portion  which  his  pedagogical  hands  may 
touch.  We'will  make  a great  mistake  if  we  do  not  see  that  the  system  is  made  up  of 
inter-related  and  inter-dependent  parts  and  that  each  of  these  parts  gets  its  right  to 
exist  only  in  so  far  as  it  contributed  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of  the 
whole  system  and  that  these  several  parts  are  helped  or  hindered  in  their  work  as 
the  system  as  a whole  is  helped  or  hindered. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  our  study  our  hands  should  light  upon  that  portion  of  the 
system  which  is  represented  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
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his  office.  And,  suppose  that  we  should  declare,  after  the  fashion  of  the  blind  men, 
that  this  office  is  all  that  there  is  to  the  whole  common  school  system  and  that  all 
legislation  must  stand  or  fall  as  it  enlarges  or  diminishes  the  powers  of  this  office.  I 
allow  no  man  to  go  ahead  of  me  in  his  appreciation  of  the  large  possibilities  of  this 
office  in  promoting  the  cause  of  common  school  education  throughout  the  State.  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  happened  to  the  common  school  system 
was  the  establishment  of  this  department. 

It  has  its  specific  work  in  organizing,  perfecting,  and  adjusting  the  various  parts 
of  the  system  to  the  more  effective  and  economic  accomplishment  of  the  great  work 
of  public  education.  But,  after  all  this  has  been  said,  it  would  be  ridiculous  and 
absurd  for  anyone  to  contend  that  a law  that  subtracted  anything  from  the  power 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  must  be  condemned,  even  though 
it  added  greatly  to  the  system  as  a whole.  Every  bit  of  proposed  legislation  that 
affects  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  must  be  judged  solely  upon 
its  effect  upon  the  system  as  a whole. 

If  we  move  our  hands  a little  farther  along  we  shall  touch  that  portion  of  the 
system  which  corresponds  to  the  102  county  superintendents.  Here,  I am  sure,  we 
will  all  agree  that  we  have  reached  a very  important  part  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem. I believe  that  the  office  of  county  superintendent  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
important  office  in  the  whole  system.  These  102  men  and  women  stand  very  close 
to  the  life  of  the  common  school.  Upon  their  shoulders  rests  the  responsibility  for 
the  character  of  the  country  schools.  These  10,613  single-room  schools,  scattered 
over  hill  and  dale,  through  the  forests  and  along  the  streams,  and  dotting,  as  the 
stars  do  the  heavens,  these  great  prairie  regions,  widely  separated  and  difficult  of 
access,  present  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  entire  range  of  school  organ- 
ization and  administration.  I believe  that  the  county  superintendent  has  thorough- 
ly demonstrated  his  possibilities  for  good  as  a leader  and  organizer  of  educational 
forces  of  his  county  and  no  legislation  must  be  enacted  which  will  interfere  with  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  that  will  narrow  the  field  of  his  influence  over  the  super- 
vision, the  management  and  the  instruction  of  the  schools  of  his  county.  But  as 
important  as  these  102  officials  are  to  the  welfare  of  the  common  school  system,  it 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  these  county  superintendents  or  their  friends  to  take 
the  position  that  they  represent  all  that  there  is  to  the  common  school  system  and 
that  every  bit  of  proposed  legislation,  however  much  it  may  add  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  system  as  a whole,  must  be  rejected  if  it  interferes  in  any  way  with  their  estab- 
lished prerogatives.  I will  not  lend  my  assistance  to  any  measure  which  I believe 
would  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  county  superintendent  to  influence 
for  good  the  schools  under  his  supervision.  On  the  contrary,  I will  oppose  with  all 
my  might  every  measure  which  I believe  will  so  hinder  him  in  his  work.  But  cer- 
tainly none  of  us  can  allow  ourselves  to  be  blinded  by  the  fact  that  the  county  super- 
intendent is,  in  every  true  sense,  a State  officer,  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury,  and  is, 
therefore,  an  integral  part  of  the  great  common  school  system  of  the  State,  and  that 
as  a part  of  this  system,  he  is  enlarged  and  increased  in  his  power  for  gooi  as  the  sys- 
tem is  enlarged.  And,  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  these  102  men  and  women  in  Illinois 
that  they  have  given  the  most  serious  consideration  to  the  proposed  legislation  and 
that,  in  the  main,  they  will  be  found  supporting  the  essential  features  of  these  recom- 
mendations. 

And  now  our  hands  may  light  upon  that  part  which  includes  the  normal  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities.  And  I want  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  I believe  that 
all  of  these  colleges  and  universities  stand  in  very  close  and  intimate  relationship  to 
the  common  school  system  whether  they  are  established  and  maintained  by  the 
State  or  by  private  endowment.  All  of  them  must  take  the  product  of  the  common 
school  and  all  of  them,  to  some  extent,  are  sending  forth  their  graduates  to  teach  in 
the  common  schools.  This  certainly  relates  them  to  the  public  school  system  in  a very 
vital  way.  I feel  sure  that  the  presence  of  these  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  state  exerts  a tremendous  indirect  influence  upon  the  common  schools.  Every 
good  and  perfect  gift  cometh  from  above  in  educational  affairs  as  well  as  in  religious 
matters.  I believe  that  the  presence  of  these  institutions  acts  as  an  incentive  to 
young  men  and  young  women  throughout  the  State,  inspiring  them  to  higher  endeav- 
or and  drawing  them  into  larger  fields  of  power  and  usefulness.  They  are  like  great 
water  towers  placed  about  our  commonwealth,  the  pressure  of  whose  culture  tends 
to  raise  the  intellectual  standard  of  every  common  school  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  State,  raising  the  level  of  intelligence  and  culture  and  usefulness  of 
the  people  in  every  community,  giving  us  better  lawyers,  and  better  doctors,  better 
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teachers,  better  preachers,  and  better  citizens.  Therefore,  I cannot  sympathize 
with  the  carping  criticism  which  would  give  the  impression  that  these  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  have  their  grip  about  the  neck  of  the  common  school  system  in  an 
attempt  to  stifle  and  throttle  the  life  out  of  it.  That  there  have  been  times  when  the 
influence  of  some  of  these  higher  institutions  was  not  altogether  good  upon  the  com- 
mon schools  may  be  readily  granted;  but  that  the  sum  total  of  their  influence  today 
is  wholesome  and  good,  that  their  tendency  is  to  uplift  and  enlarge  the  work  of  all 
the  elementary  schools,  is  just  as  readily  conceded  by  those  who  are  competent  to 
speak  on  the  question.  However,  in  setting  forth  the  great  value  of  these  normal 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  in  their  relation  to  the  common  school  system  I 
have  no  thought  of  giving  the  impression  that  remedial  legislation  must  stand  or  fall 
as  it  adds  to  or  subtracts  from  their  prosperity.  They  and  their  friends  would  be 
guilty  of  a grievous  error  if  they  should  allow  the  peculiar  interests  of  the  normal 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  to  blind  their  vision  to  the  larger  and  greater  needs 
of  the  great  common  school  system.  If  they  are  as  vitally  connected  with  this  com- 
mon school  system  as  has  been  set  forth,  they  will  prosper  as  the  whole  system 
prospers  or  languish  as  it  languishes.  Therefore,  it  becomes  them,  as  it  does  us  all, 
to  neglect  as  much  as  possible  those  things  that  are  peculiar  and  personal  and  to 
stand  for  those  things  which  make  for  the  good  of  the  cause  of  education  throughout 
the  State. 

Moving  our  hands  a little  farther  along,  we  reach  that  portion  of  the  system 
represented  by  the  city  superintendents,  high  school  principals,  and  supervising 
principals.  These  are  the  officers  who  devise  courses  of  study,  who  prevent  waste 
and  friction,  who  promote  organization  and  concert  of  action,  who  arrange  for  an 
orderly  development  of  the  subject  matter  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high 
school.  The  place  of  the  superintendent  or  supervisor  in  the  common  school  system 
has  become  thoroughly  established.  Only  in  the  smaller  places  are  these  questions 
raised  as  to  his  right  to  a position  in  the  system.  Occasionally,  in  a small  town, 
there  is  an  impression  that  the  city  superintendent  is  a mere  figurehead;  that  his 
main  purpose  is  to  look  serious,  to  go  into  his  office  each  morning  and,  after  divesting 
himself  of  his  top  coat  and  hat,  to  adjust  himself  in  an  easy,  reclining  chair,  to  look 
off  into  space,  and  to  spend  the  day  in  devising  new  methods  of  torture  for  the  child- 
ren and  new  forms  of  work  for  the  teacher.  All  this  being  done,  be  draws  his  salary 
regularly.  This  view  of  the  city  superintendent  recalls  an  incident  which  occurred 
at  a performance  of  Furello’s  band  here  in  Springfield.  Several  ladies  and  a boy 
occupied  a box.  As  the  wonderful  leader,  Furello,  directed  the  activities  of  the  band, 
the  ladies  were  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  him.  They  watched  him  as  with  grace- 
ful movements  he  seemed  to  coax  out  of  the  unwilling  instruments  the  beginnings  of 
a great  melody,  pleading,  begging,  exhorting  it  forth  until  the  whole  auditorium  shook 
with  its  volume.  Then,  as  with  great  energy,  he  would  begin  to  drive  back  the 
spirit  of  music,  commanding,  threatening,  until  it  retreated  softly  and  gently  into 
the  caverns  of  silence.  “What  a wonderful  leader  he  is!"  broke  forth  the  ladies. 
“What  a master!  How  superb!”  But  the  small  boy,  interested  in  the  curious 
instruments  and  in  the  activities  of  the  members  of  the  band,  could  not  sympathize 
with  them  in  their  praise  of  the  great  leader  and  finally  broke  forth  with  the  remon- 
strance: ‘What  are  you  bragging  on  that  fellow  for?  He  doesn’t  make  the  music. 
It  is  those  fellows  with  the  horns  and  instruments  that  make  the  music.  All  Furello 
does  is  to  stand  up  there  on  that  box  and  wave  his  big  stick.”  “That  is  very  fine, 
my  lad,”  said  one  of  the  ladies,  “but  let  me  tell  you  that  that  fellow  who  stands  up 
on  the  box  and  waves  his  big  stick,  as  you  say,  can  step  down  and  take  the  instru- 
ment out  of  the  hands  of  ten  or  more  of  those  players  and  play  it  as  well  himself  as 
any  of  them,  and  that  is  what  gives  them  confidence  in  him  and  gives  him  control 
over  them.  _ Again,  my  boy,  these  men  might  all  be  artists  in  their  way,  each  a 
master  on  his  peculiar  instrument,  and  yet  not  make  a band.  There  is  need  of  some 
one  to  make  them  play  together  in  order  to  produce  the  great  melody  which  we  like 
so  much.  Without  this  man  with  the  big  stick,  as  you  call  it,  much  of  the  power 
and  training  of  these  men  with  the  instruments  would  be  wasted.”  There  are  those 
who  look  upon  the  superintendent  as  the  man  with  the  big  stock,  who  stands  up  or 
sits  down  and  waves  it  while  the  others  do  the  work.  But  all  who  rightly  under- 
stand the  situation  know  that  the  superintendent  who  is  rightly  prepared  for  his 
work  can  often  steo  into  a school  room,  take  the  class  out  of  the  hands  of  the  teacher 
and  teach  it  as  well  as  she.  But  that  is  not  all.  We  may  have  in  a school  system 
teachers  of  rare  excellence  and  training,  each  wonderfully  efficient  in  her  own  grade 
and  yet  we  shall  not  have  a school  organization.  There  will  be  friction,  overlapping 
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and  waste,  unless  the  efforts  of  these  teachers  are  harmonized  and  directed  along 
some  general  organized  plan.  The  city  superintendent,  therefore,  must  understand 
how  to  direct  his  teachers,  how  to  organize  their  efforts,  how  to  prevent  waste  and 
confusion — in  a word,  how  to  adjust  the  whole  system  under  his  charge  to  the  best 
needs  of  the  pupils.  Any  proposed  legislation  must  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
work  and  the  power  of  the  supervisor  or  the  superintendent.  But  it  would  be  very 
unwise  for  us  to  think  for  one  moment  that  school  systems  are  established  and 
operated  in  order  to  give  superintendents  and  principals  positions,  and  any  proposed 
legislation  which  affects  them  directly  or  indirectly  must  be  judged  upon  its  influence 
on  the  system  as  a whole  rather  than  upon  these  superintendents  and  principals. 

And  now  our  hands  strike  a portion  of  the  system  which  of  all  parts  thus  far 
noted  has  the  best  right  to  be  considered  the  whole  thing — the  28,000  teachers  in 
the  schools  of  Illinois.  These  men  and  women  who  stand  in  the  school  room  day 
after  day  and  “touch  with  the  upward  impulse”  the  minds  of  the  million  boys  and 
girls,  are  certainly  very  close  to  the  great  throbbing  heart  of  the  common  school. 
The  teacher  is  the  very  center  of  the  school  and  if  the  children  are  to  have  life  and  that 
more  abundantly  it  must  come  from  that  teacher.  She  it  is  who,  with  her  personality 
and  scholarship  and  skill,  will  touch  into  life  the  latent  powers  of  the  child.  She  it  is 
who  must  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  child’s  life  and  fashion  its  delicate 
materials  into  right  feelings  and  tastes  and  habits  and  character.  I believe  that  we 
can  safely  say  that  any  legislation  which  tends  to  improve  the  character  and  efficiency 
of  the  teacher  must  be  good  legislation  and  any  law  that  tends  to  lower  these  stand- 
ards is  bad.  The  State  has  no  right,  through  its  truancy  law,  to  force  children  into 
the  common  schools  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  mediocre,  ill-prepared  teachers.  These 
children  do  not  elect  to  go  to  the  public  schools  on  their  own  accord.  They  are 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  State.  It  is,  therefore,  the  clear  duty 
of  the  State  to  da  everything  it  can  to  supply  these  children  with  the  very  best 
teachers  possible.  I shall  not  spend  one  moment  of  time  nor  one  atom  of  energy 
in  favor  of  any  certificating  law  that  does  not  have  as  its  foundation  a better  prepared 
teaching  force  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Illinois.  That  certificating  law  must  recog- 
nize and  place  a premium  upon  preparation  to  teach  wherever  this  preparation  has 
been  made.  Young  men  and  young  women  looking  forward  to  teaching  will  not 
consider  it  a hardship  to  go  away  and  prepare  themselves  if  they  are  assured  that 
such  preparation,  when  made,  will  be  recognized  in  the  certificating  law.  Such  a law 
will  not  have  for  its  purpose  the  filling  up  of  these  higher  institutions  with  candidates 
for  teachers,  as  has  been  charged.  The  object  of  such  a law  is  not  to  inconvenience 
the  teachers  and  not  to  supply  these  higher  institutions  with  students,  but  the  object 
of  the  law  is  to  supply  the  children  with  better  teachers.  Anyone  who  cannot  look 
above  the  inconvenience  of  these  candidates,  above  the  mere  incident  of  what  insti- 
tution they  will  attend,  to  the  large  central  point  of  better  prepared  teachers  for  the 
schools  of  Illinois  is  blind  to  the  largest  consideration  in  the  whole  movement. 
Schools  do  not  exist  for  the  teachers,  but  for  the  children.  Our  concern  in  any  cer- 
tificating law  should  always  be  the  interest  of  these  children.  I believe  that  no 
other  equal  number  of  workmen  in  the  State  apply  themselves  more  conscientiously 
to  their  work  and  come  more  nearly  earning  their  salaries  than  the  28,000  teachers 
but  they  are  the  ones  most  interested  in  and  most  ready  to  appreciate  and  encourage 
any  legislation  that  looks  towards  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  teaching  force.  We 
want  a law  that  shall  erect  state  standards  of  qualification  rather  than  purely  local 
standards.  We  want  a law  that  shall  attract  the  best  young  men  and  best  young 
women  into  the  teaching  business,  a law  that  will  recognize  the  preparation  which 
they  havemade  and  will  properly  remunerate  them  for  their  services.  Such  a law 
will  not  only  benefit  the  teachers  but  will  benefit  the  whole  system.  They  will 
welcome,  I am  sure,  every  bit  of  legislation  which  they  believe  has  for  its  purpose 
the  securing  of  better  teaching  for  the  boys  and  girls  and  they  will  condemn  mpst 
bitterly  every  law  or  every  movement  which  may  have  for  its  object  the  prostitution 
of  the  common  school  system  to  a mere  arrangement  for  providing  28,000  jobs  for 
the  people  who  want  them. 

Now  if  we  spread  our  hands  out  wider  we  may  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
that  very  large  portion  of  the  common  school  system — the  45,000  school  directors 
and  officers.  As  we  stand  here,  I am  sure  that  a feeling  of  genuine  patriotism  may 
arise  as  we  contemplate  this  great  army  of  directors  and  boards  of  education  and 
school  trustees  who  give  their  time  and  services  to  the  cause  of  common  school  edu- 
cation, without  money  and  without  price.  Elected  by  the  people  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  schools  they  have  the  most  difficult  duties  to  perform.  They  must 
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stand  in  the  presence  of  the  demands  of  the  State,  the  interest  of  the  tax  payer,  and 
the  interest  of  the  children  and  seek  to  do  equal  justice  to  them  all.  The  common 
school  is  “of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people”  and  no  legislation  has 
the  least  right  to  consideration  which  contemplates  taking  the  common  schools 
away  from  them,  but  a law  which  seeks  merely  to  change  the  number  of  school 
officers  can  only  through  the  use  of  sophistry  be  construed  into  an  attempt  to  take 
the  schools  away  from  the  people.  The  schools  were  not  established  and  organized 
in  order  that  45,000  school  officers  should  manage  them.  These  officers  are  simply 
the  means  to  an  end  and  it  is  mete  and  right  that  occasionally  we  should  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  our  present  managerial  force  could  not  be  so  modified  as  to 
make  it  a more  efficient  means  in  administering  the  schools.  To  confound  and  con- 
fuse the  present  officerial  force  with  the  school  itself  is  to  be  guilty  of  a grievous  error 
that  leads  to  misunderstanding  and  to  mischievous  consequences.  According  to 
some  reports  which  have  come  up  it  would  appear  that  any  movement  to  change  the 
present  status  of  school  officials  in  Illinois  means  the  destruction  of  the  little  red 
school  house.  You  would  get  the  impression  from  some  of  these  highly  inflamed 
reports  that  the  Educational  commission  is  a sort  of  a pedagogical  monster,  roaming 
up  and  down  the  State,  devouring  a little  red  school  house  or  two  every  morning 
before  breakfast.  I want  to  say,  for  the  gentlemen  who  compose  this  commission, 
that  every  member  was  born  upon  the  farm  or  spent  a portion  of  his  life  there. 
Every  member  got  a part  or  all  of  his  elementary  school  education  in  the  little  red 
school  house.  All  the  members  except  one  have  taught  in  the  little  red  school 
house.  These  members  have  the  finest  sentiment  and  regard  for  that  little  red 
school  house  and  all  that  it  means.  They  have  no  desire  to  disturb  a single  school 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  that  exists  for  bona  fide  purposes  and  for  the  interest  of  the 
boys  and  girls,  but  they  do  not  believe  for  one  moment  that  a change  in  the  form  of 
administering  and  officering  these  schools  means  their  destruction,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  believe  firmly  that  the  proposals  made  give  the  largest  hope  for  a better 
and  a more  efficient  little  red  school  house.  I plowed  with  a diamond  plow  in  the 
cornfield  and  thought  at  that  time  that  it  was  the  very  best  way  of  cultivating  the 
corn.  Later  on  the  double  shovel  came  and  was  viewed  with  some  apprehension  by 
those  who  had  owned  the  diamond  plow  and  who  had  known  no  other  way  of  culti- 
vating the  corn,  but  soon,  the  diamond  plow  was  driven  from  the  cornfield,  and, 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  some  of  the  older  farmers,  the  corn  was  all  the  better 
for  its  disappearance.  A few  years  later  came  the  cultivator  with  its  many  shovels 
and  with  its  possibility  of  one  man  doing  the  work  of  two  men  and  doing  it  better. 
Again  there  was  a feeling  on  the  part  of  the  conservative  farmers  of  extreme  reluc- 
tance in  accepting  this  new  method  of  cultivating  the  corn.  Sometimes  the  discus- 
sions carried  on  overlooked  entirely  the  question  of  which  method  of  cultivating 
raised  the  most  and  best  corn.  That,  of  course,  was  the  question  of  paramount 
importance.  Now,  in  discussing  a change  from  one  form  of  control  and  manage- 
ment of  our  country  schools  to  another  we  must  not  allow  our  sentiment  for  a thing 
as  it  is  to  befog  our  minds  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  proposed  change  would 
provide  better  school  conditions  for  the  boys  and  girls.  I have  the  greatest  respect 
for  these  45,000  school  officers.  I am  sure  the  commission  has  no  desire  in  any  way 
to  cast  reflections  upon  their  services.  It  is  simply  a question  as  to  whether  the 
public  schools  might  not  be  administered  more  economically  and  more  efficiently 
under  a different  form.  I feel  sure  that  every  man  and  woman  who  has  been  con- 
nected officially  with  the  public  schools  will  argue  the  question  of  a change  entirely 
on  the  grounds  of  whether  it  means  a better  or  a poorer  school  and  not  upon  the 
ground  of  its  effect  upon  the  number  of  officers  now  in  control. 

Another  move  of  our  hands  and  we  find  ourselves  confronting  that  part  of  the 
system  represented  by  the  tax  payers  of  the  State.  If  one  desired  to  make  a Fourth 
of  July  speech,  here  would  be  his  opportunity.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  a 
great  common  school  system  erected  and  maintained  by  a tax  upon  all  the  property 
of  the  State  without  being  moved  by  feelings  of  confidence  and  enthusiasm.  We 
congratulate  the  men  and  women  who,  out  of  their  private  fortunes,  establish  great 
universities,  up  to  which  come  young  men  and  women  to  have  their  minds  trained 
and  their  powers  enlarged.  I say  we  congratulate  such  men  and  women  and  feel 
that  they  are  benefactors  to  the  country.  But  I am  sure  we  can  also  congratulate 
the  millions  of  men  and  women  who,  out  of  their  large  or  small  holdings,  either  wil- 
lingly or  unwillingly,  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  greatest  university  in  the 
State,  the  common  school  system,  up  to  which  comes  annually  an  army  of  a million 
boys  and  girls  to  have  their  vision  enlarged,  to  be  trained  into  larger  usefulness  to  the 
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community  and  to  the  State,  to  be  made  into  better  citizens.  I say  it  gives  a feeling 
of  confidence  and  assurance  when  we  realize  that  the  common  school,  thus  organized 
and  thus  maintained  by  the  State  by  a tax  upon  all  the  property  of  the  State  rests 
upon  no  uncertain  financial  basis.  We  feel  certain  that  no  famine  and  no  financial 
panic  will  close  the  door  of  the  common  school  and  allow  the  grass  to  grow  in  the 
path  that  leads  up  the  hill  to  the  little  red  school  house.  It  is  a matter  of  congratu- 
lation that  a State  system  of  public  instruction  rests  upon  so  secure  a foundation. 
It  is  a matter  of  congratulation  that  every  owner  of  property  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
thus  becomes  a contributor  to  and  a trustee  of  this  great  university  of  the  common 
people.  But  while  such  a view  of  the  situation  gives  rise  to  a feeling  of  assurance 
and  congratulation  we  must  not  allow  this  enthusiasm  to  blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  just  here  upon  this  revenue  rock  that  all  proposals  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  common  school  system  are  in  danger  of  being  wrecked.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  every  friend  and  believer  in  the  common  school  system  receives  somewhat  of  a 
chill  whenever  he  comes  up  against  the  revenue  proposition  in  considering  any 
measures  that  have  for  their  purpose  the  betterment  of  the  common  school  system. 
Here  e:very  measure  must  be  weighed  in  the  balance  of  dollars  and  cents,  every 
proposition  be  mixed  in  the  crucible  of  the  tax  rate.  It  is  very  proper  in  projecting 
new  legislation  that  the  property  rights  of  the  State  shall  receive  the  most  careful 
consideration.  We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  property  has  its  rights  and  that  in 
every  consideration  of  school  betterment  we  must  not  do  violence  to  the  rights  of 
the  tax  payer.  When  we  go  before  the  members  of  the  legislature  we  find  that  they 
are  elected  to  represent  all  the  people  and  all  the  varied  interests  of  the  State  and  it 
becomes  necessary  in  proposing  a new  measure  to  show  that  the  good  which  it  seeks 
to  accomplish  will  amply  justify  any  increased  expenditure  which  it  entails.  These 
men  in  the  legislature  have  to  adjust  themselves  to  these  varying  interests  and  in 
any  attempt  to  secure  legislation  we  must  be  frank  and  candid  with  them.  For  one, 
I shall  be  compelled  to  say,  when  asked  if  these  recommendations,  if  enacted  into  law, 
mean  a greater  outlay  of  money,  that  in  all  probability  they  do.  These  proposals 
contemplate  a larger,  a better,  a more  efficient  school  system.  It  may  be  figured  out 
on  paper  to  show  that  the  better  organization  of  the  school  forces  means  prevention 
of  waste,  avoidance  of  overlapping  with  a consequent  lessening  of  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance; but  with  better  prepared  teachers,  with  better  salaries,  with  better  school 
buildings,  with  better  school  arrangements  for  the  boys  and  girls,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  general  effect  will  be  a larger  outlay  of  money.  It  may  be  necessary, 
however,  for  us  in  discussing  this  matter  to  go  back  to  some  of  the  original  arguments 
used  in  the  establishment  of  a free  school  system,  maintained  at  public  expense.  I 
believe  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  go  before  the  present  legislature  and  the  people  of 
the  State  on  the  general  proposition  of  Newton  Bateman  that  all  the  children  of  the 
State  are  to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  all  the  property  of  the  State.  It  may  be 
necessary  in  showing  the  justice  of  this  to  point  out  the  fact  that  every  dollar  of 
value  which  attaches  to  property  is  in  a very  true  sense  a creature  of  education. 
There  are  those  who  are  willing  to  think  that  value  is  a constituent  of  property  just 
as  content  and  form  and  cohesion  are  essential  to  the  matter — ^that  certain  things 
always  had  certain  values.  It  is,  however,  relatively  easy  to  show  that  value  is  a 
conventional  thing  and  is  the  product  of  education.  Where  did  this  farm  land, 
round  about  us,  get  its  value  of  two  hundred  dollars  an  acre?  When  the  savage 
roamed  over  it  it  had  no  value.  It  had  the  same  elements  of  richness,  the  same 
productive  power  then  as  now,  but  the  mind  of  this  savage  had  not  been  trained  to 
understand  its  productive  forces  and  his  social  instincts  had  not  been  so  developed 
as  to  prepare  him  to  use  it.  It  was  the  coming  of  the  man  whose  mind  had  been 
trained  with  centuries  of  education  to  appreciate  the  soil  and  to  understand  how  to 
cultivate  it.  It  is  the  presence  of  our  great  State  university  with  its  agricultural 
college  teaching  the  farmer  how  to  strike  these  acres  of  land  with  his  rod  of  science 
and  to  cause  great  streams  of  productivity  to  issue.  It  is  the  cultivation  of  certain 
tastes  in  the  people  which  transforms  their  needs  into  intelligent  desires  for  the 
product  of  the  farm  that  has  given  the  land  its  value.  What  is  it  that  gives  value  to 
all  of  those  raw  materials  that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  clothing?  The  savage, 
with  his  buffalo  robe,  was  amply  clothed  so  far  as  the  education  of  his  tastes  and  his 
needs  were  concerned,  but  as  the  education  of  the  home  and  the  church  and  the  school 
have  transformed  these  primitive  needs  into  refined  desires,  the  wool  on  the  back  of 
the  sheep,  the  cotton,  the  hemp,  and  the  flax  and  those  materials  which  wrought  by 
hand  or  machinery  into  forms  that  satisfy  these  desires  and  tastes  have  acquired 
value.  What  is  it  that  gives  value  to  building  materials?  The  savage  in  his  wig- 
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warn  was  happy  and  contented  but  with  education  has  come  a desire  for  better 
homes,  well  built,  well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  in  which  to  live  and  to  bring  forth 
and  to  rear  children — ^with  the  development  of  these  desires  the  stone  in  the  quarry, 
the  lumber  in  the  forest,  the  iron  in  the  ground  and  all  those  raw  materials,  which 
properly  mixed  and  fashioned,  go  to  make  up  a modern  home  of  comfort,  have  taken 
on  that  conventional  thing  we  call  value.  And  more  than  this,  with  education,  with 
the  changing  of  our  elemental  needs  into  refined  desires,  has  come  the  great  demand 
for  the  transformation  of  crude  materials  into  finished  products.  This  demanded 
the  labor  and  the  ingenuity  of  man  and,  therefore,  has  added  value  to  his  time,  value 
to  his  trained  mind  and  to  his  trained  muscles.*  I feel  sure  that  one  who  is  familiar 
with  this  field  of  thought  and  with  the  facts  involved  could  easily  establish  and  main- 
tain the  proposition  that  every  bit  of  value  which  attaches  to  property  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  is  in  a very  true  sense  a creature  of  education. 

If  that  is  true,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  values  are  the  product  of  education,  then 
how  mete  and  right  it  seems  that  that  value  which  is  the  creature  of  education 
should  be  taxed  to  maintain  educational  endeavors.  Again,  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  value  of  property  depends  greatly  upon  its  security.  Take  away  from  the  accu- 
mulated wealth  of  the  State  the  safe-guards  which  give  security  to  it  and  its  value 
would  disappear.  What  is  it  that  makes  it  secure?  Respect  for  law  and  external 
authority  and  for  the  institution  of  property.  The  educated  conscience  and  judg- 
ment, trained  to  distinguish,  trained  to  recognize  and  to  respect  established  property 
rights,  these  are  largely  the  creatures  of  education.  If  we  could  revert  to  the  time 
when  might  made  right,  when  the  strong  arm  could  reach  out  and  take  whatever  it 
wished,  property  could  have  no  security  and  values  would  disappear.  I verily 
believe  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  little  red  school  house  and  all  that  it  represents  we 
would  have  to  police  our  country  roads  with  armed  men  to  protect  the  rights  of 
property.  Therefore,  I believe  that  we  can  safely  justify  ourselves  in  our  campaign 
for  a better  school  system  upon  the  ground  that  every  dollar  wisely  expended  in 
education  adds  to  the  value  of  every  dollar’s  worth  of  property  in  the  State.  If  we 
believe  this  and  can  present  it  in  the.  right  way  to  the  tax  payers,  I think  it  will  help 
somewhat  in  securing  whatever  added  revenues  are  necessary  for  the  proper  enlarge- 
ment of  the  common  school  system. 

However  important  the  parts  of  the  system  thus  far  observed  may  be  and  how- 
ever necessary  their  existence  is  to  the  well-being  of  our  system,  I am  sure  that  when 
we  come  to  the  million  boys  and  girls  who  attend  the  common  schools  we  shall  agree 
that  we  have  reached  that  part  which  has  the  best  right  to  be  considered  the  whole 
system.  Every  measure  that  is  proposed,  every  law  that  is  enacted  must  be  con- 
sidered solely  upon  its  effect  upon  the  interests  of  these  pupils.  And,  as  we  are  here 
assembled  in  an  earnest  effort  to  see  this  system  as  a whole  and  to  understand  its 
several  parts  and  to  adjust  the  whole  system  to  the  needs  of  these  boys  and  girls,  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  to  consider  all  these  varying  and  conflicting  propositions  in 
the  presence  of  these  children.  Mr.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  will  you 
come  with  me?  You  102  county  superintendents,  you  normal  school  and  college 
and  university  men,  you  hundreds  of  superintendents  and  high  school  principals, 
you  28,000  teachers,  you  45,000  school  officers  and  directors,  you  million  of  tax 
payers,  come  with  me.  Let  us  ascend  the  highest  hill  and  with  gifted  vision  let  us 
look  down  upon  the  State  of  Illinois  as  it  appears  on  a September  morning.  Listen ! 
Can  you  hear  the  thousand  school  bells  ringing?  Look ! Can  you  see  this  great  army 
of  school  children  as  they  start  up  to  the  common  school?  Out  from  the  farms  along 
the  dusty  roadways  with  their  books  under  their  arms  and  their  dinner  pails  in  their 
hands,  they  come.  Up  from  the  villages  and  towns  and  out  from  the  teeming  centers 
of  industry  comes  this  multitudinous  army  of  boys  and  girls.  And  now  as  we  stand 
here  in  the  presence  of  these  children,  superintendents  and  teachers  and  directors 
and  tax  payers  and  all,  let  some  august  personage  stand  forth  and  say,  “Will  you  all 
lift  your  right  hand  and  with  uncovered  head,  swear  in  the  presence  of  high  heaven 
that^ou  believe  in  these  million  boys  and  girls  and  in  their  right  to  a common  school 
education?  Do  you  believe  in  better  school  houses  and  school  conditions  for  these 
boys  and  girls  to  live  and  work  in?  Do  you  believe  in  better  teachers  to  instruct 
thern?  Do  you  believe  that  these  children  and  their  interests  are  the  paramount 
consideration  in  the  discussion  of  any  school  system  and  in  any  proposed  legislation? 
If  you  so  believe,  it  matters  not  how  we  may  differ  upon  these  several  propositions, 
it  matters  not  how  sharp  the  conflict  between  varying  opinions  and  varying  interests, 
we  shall  come  out  of  this  discussion  respecting  ourselves  and  respecting  each  other. 
And  to  everyone  who  so  believes  and  who  so  acts  there  is  no  such  thing  as  defeat, 
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even  though  every  proposition  which  he  stands. for  may  fail  of  enactment.  If  he  has 
done  his  level  best  to  give  those  boys  and  girls  a square  deal,  if  he  has  been  open  and 
frank  and  honest  in  his  effort  to  secure  for  them  better  school  conditions  he  can 
retire  from  the  discussion  and  the  conflict  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  at  least 
done  his  duty.  But  everyone  who  stands  here  in  this  presence,  allowing  his  own 
peculiar  interests,  his  own  selfish  considerations  to  blind  his  eye  to  the  vision  of  these 
children  and  their  needs,  everyone  who  allows  the  mere  dollars  and  cents  to  obstruct 
his  vision  of  this  grand  army  of  boys  and  girls  and  their  rights,  everyone  who  has 
had  his  fingers  crossed  when  he  took  these  obligations,  everyone  who  has  thus  trifled 
with  the  interests  of  these  pupils,  no  matter  how  much  legislation  he  has  killed,  no 
matter  how  fully  he  has  carried  out  his  selfish  desires,  must  descend  from  this  moun- 
tain of  vision  with  a sense  of  defeat.” 

Now,  I must  not  be  misunderstood.  These  are  important  questions.  They  lie 
at  the  very  heart  of  one  of  our  greatest  institutions.  It  is  very  natural  that  we  should 
differ,  it  is  very  natural  that  there  should  be  grave  and  sharp  differences  of  opinion 
and  of  judgment  upon  recommended  changes.  The  Educational  Commission  courts 
the  widest  and  freest  and  fullest  expression  of  opinion  upon  every  one  of  its  proposals. 

It  makes  no  claim  to  infallibility.  It  has  not  been  led  upon  a mountain  by  some 
pedagogical  god  and  there  had  written  upon  the  tablets  of  stone  the  recommendations 
which  have  been  set  forth  in  the  bulletins.  These  conclusions  are  tentative,  but  it 
can  be  fairly  claimed  for  them  that  they  represent  an  earnest,  serious  effort  to  study 
the  common  school  system  as  a whole,  to  relate  its  several  parts  to  each  other  so  as  to 
prevent  overlapping  and  waste,  to  make  the  system  more  responsive  to  modern  needs 
and  demands.  In  short,  to  create  a common  school  system  that  shall  more 
adequately  provide  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  State. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  COMMISSION 
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It  may  be  well  for  us  as  workers  in  the  field  of  education  to  stop  on  such  an  occa- 
sion as  this,  and  take  an  accounting  of  the  season’s  harvest  to  see  whether  the  returns 
justify  the  expenditure  of  time  and  energy,  as  well  as  to  discover  whether  certain 
portions  of  the  field  have  been  over-worked  and  others  neglected.  But  in  making 
such  an  accounting  I am  sure  that  we,  as  teachers,  will  not  make  the  mistake  of 
measuring  these  returns  by  a purely  quantitative  standard,  and  declaring  everything  ^ 
a success  which  meets  that  standard,  and  everything  a failure  which  does  not  meet  it. 

We  expect  to  have  the  taxpayer  and  the  lawmaker  estimate  educational  returns  by 
the  quantify,  in  statistical  form.  "What  does  a dollar  of  expenditure  mean  in 
return?  ” is  perhaps  a very  proper  question  for  them  to  ask.  It  is  easy  to  see,  how- 
ever, if  this  standard  alone  were  applied,  that  educational  effort  would  be  directed 
wholly  along  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  that  many  worthy  things  wordd  be  left 
undone,  because  they  gave  no  promise  of  early  and  large  returns. 

All  of  us  have  heard  the  parable  of  the  sower  preached  from  many  times.  I 
doubt  not  that  the  usual  lesson  drawn  from  this  parable  is  that  when  the  sower  goes 
forth  to  sow,  he  should  not  sow  his  seed  upon  the  beaten  path,  lest  the  fowls  of  the  air 
devour  it  up;  nor  upon  the  stony  ground  lest,  having  no  depth  of  earth,  it  spring  up 
quickly  and  being  scorched  by  the  sun  wither  away ; nor  yet  upon  the  thorny  ground 
lest  the  thorns  spring  up  and  choke  it,  but  that  he  should  seek  only  such  ground  as 
gives  a promise  of  thirty,  sixty,  or  one  hundred  fold  returns.  That  is,  the  sower 
should  apply  a purely  quantitative  measure  to  the  result  in  order  to  determine  his 
future  effort.  It  has  remained,  however,  for  a man  standing  high  in  church  affairs 
and  deeply  learned  in  the  scriptures  to  set  forth  a new  meaning  of  the  parable. 
According  to  this  authority,  it  was  never  intended  that  we  should  estimate  the 
success  of  the  sower  purely  upon  the  quantity  of  the  returns.  It  was  never  intended 
to  teach  stinginess  and  over-discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  sower,  but  that  we 
must  look  to  the  effect  of  the  sowing  upon  the  sower  and  upon  the  soil  as  well  as 
upon  the  amount  of  the  returns.  When  the  sower  goes  forth  in  the  morning  he 
should  go  as  a man  with  faith  with  a large  and  generous  hand,  sowing  his  .seed  where- 
ever  it  may  fall.  What  if  some  does  fall  upon  the  beaten  path  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air  devour  it  up?  It  will  not  hurt  the  fowls,  and  it  will  do  the  sower  good  and,  may- 
hap, a seed  may  find  lodgment,  take  root  and  spring  forth  as  a declaration  that  what 
has  heretofore  been  called  the  beaten  path  may  yet  bring  forth  abundant  harvest. 
What  if  some  does  fall  upon  the  stony  ground  and  haying  no  depth  of  earth,  springs 
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up  and,  being  scorched  by  the  sun  withers  away?  Every  such  attempt  adds  to  the 
depth  of  the  soil,  and  gives  promise  of  a future  crop.  What  if  some  does  fall  upon  the 
thorny  ground  and  the  thorns  spring  up  and  choke  it?  Every  effort  to  plant  the 
good  seed  and  to  cultivate  it,  hinders  the  growth  of  the  thorns  and  helps  to  stop  their 
encroachment  upon  the  good  ground.  That  is,  when  it  comes  to  estimate  the  value 
of  a season’s  harvest,  we  must  estimate  it  in  terms  of  both  quantity  and  quality;  in 
terms  of  not  only  the  present  realities  but  of  future  possibilities;  in  terms  of  its  effect 
upon  the  workers  as  well  as  the  returns  in  bushels  and  pounds. 

Now,  let  us  apply  these  standards  of  measurement  to  the  harvest  of  a season’s 
effort  on  the  part  of  this  educational  association.  Everyone  knows  that  this  State 
Association  began  as  an  organized  effort  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  public  school 
system,  and  to  adjust  it  better  to  the  needs  of  the  children,  and  to  the  changing  con- 
ditions of  the  times.  Throughout  its  long  and  useful  history,  it  has  never  lost  sight 
of  this  original  purpose.  It  has  remained  in  deed  and  thought  the  true  friend  of  the 
public  school  system.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  it  has  repeatedly  called  upon  the 
Legislature  to  make  changes  in  various  parts  of  the  system.  This  effort  finally  took 
the  form  of  asking  the  Legislature  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a committee  or 
commission,  with  such  an  appropriation  as  would  enable  it  to  make  a thorough  study 
of  the  school  system  and  the  law  under  which  it  operates,  and  to  make  such  a com- 
parative study  as  was  necessary  to  enable  such  commission  to  codify  the  existing 
school  laws,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  to  amendments 
and  changes  as,  after  careful  study,  it  deemed  wise.  After  many  resolutions,  much 
thought  and  much  work,  the  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  passed  an  Act  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  such  a commission,  for  such  a purpose,  and  making  an  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  to  defray  the  expense  of  such  a study.  This  Association  appoint- 
ed a committee  of  one  hundred  to  assist  this  Commission  in  every  possible  way  in  its 
work.  From  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  this  commission  to  the  time  when  their 
report  should  be  made  to  the  Legislature  there  remained  a little  over  a year,  a period 
wholly  inadequate  for  the  great  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  The  first  act  of  the  com- 
mission was  to  meet,  organize  and  appoint  a secretary.  Certain  features  of  the  system 
were  selected  for  thorough  study,' and  the  secretary  set  to  work  to  collect  data  from 
various  states  bearing  upon  this  point,  to  study  the  history  of  that  particular  phase, 
to  gather  together  opinions  of  men  who  were  familiar  with  it,  and  to  put  all  of  this 
in  such  a form  that  it  could  be  used  easily  by  the  members  of  the  commission  in  their 
discussions.  Out  of  this  collection  of  data,  out  of  this  study,  out  of  this  discussion, 
came  certain  tentative  conclusions  which  were  set  forth  in  the  form  of  bulletins,  with, 
the  avowed  object  of  soliciting  free  and  full  discussion  of  all  these  topics  from  all  the 
people  concerned  in  the  matters  at  issue.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  first  great  return 
of  the  season’s  effort  appears. 

It  was  believed  that  no  common  school  system  is  secure  unless  it  rests  upon  a 
strong,  sound,  intelligent  public  interest,  and  that  the  way  to  get  and  to  hold  such 
an  interest  and  sentiment  was  to  have  the  widest  and  freest  discussion  upon  every 
phase  of  the  system.  Through  these  bulletins  a battle  line  of  discussion  was  flung 
as  wide  as  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  and  from  Chicago  to  Cairo  there  began  such 
an  arousement  of  educational  interest  and  discussion  as  perhaps  was  never  seen  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  before.  Eighty-seven  of  the  one  hundred  two  county  superin- 
tendents met  together  in  small  groups  to  discuss  these  tentative  recommendations, 
approving  here,  questioning  there,  objecting  here,  and  these  approvals  and  doubts 
and  objections  were  gathered  together  and  referred  back  to  the  Educational  Commis- 
sion. Amongst  the  city,  superintendents,  high  school  principals  and  the  great 
teaching  force  of  the  State  the  discussion  went  on.  From  the  township  meeting, 
up  through  the  city,  the  county,  the  district,  and  even  up  to  the  State  meeting,  these 
subjects  appeared  upon  the  program  and  received  the  most  thorough  and  careful 
consideration.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  teaching  force  of  Illinois  knows  more  about 
the  common  school  system  today  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  common  school 
education.  But,  if  the  educational  waters  had  been  stirred  no  more  deeply  than  the 
teaching  force,  some  might  doubt  whether  this  discussion  justified  the  expenditure 
of  time  and  effort,  but  in  reality  it  went  much  deeper.  It  reached  to  the  very 
depths  of  the  system  itself.  In  the  various  Mothers’  Clubs,  over  the  State,  which 
clubs  have  taken  an  important  part  in  securing  the  appointment  of  the  commission, 
these  questions  were  discussed.  In  men’s  clubs  and  organizations,  both  church  and 
secular,  in  commercial  clubs  and  chambers  of  commerce  these  questions  were  taken 
up,  and  speakers  were  called  to  discuss  them.  The  Farmers’  Institute,  gathering 
together  as  it  does,  the  men  and  women  from  the  farms  who  are  closely  related  to  our 
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great  system  of  rural  schools,  took  up  the  study  of  these  questions  and  in  their  town  - 
ship,  county,  district  and  State  conventions  gave  ample  place  up.on  their  programs 
for  their  discussion.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  all  these  discussions 
occurred  amongst  the  school  officers  of  the  State.  These  men  and  women  who  occupy 
an  official  relation  to  the  common  schools,  and  many  of  whom  have  been  thus  related 
to  it  for  a number  of  years,  took  an  especial  interest  in  every  suggested  change  and 
modification.  These  officers  met  in  various  township,  district  and  county  gatherings 
to  discuss  these  questions.  So  intense  was  the  interest  that  on  one  occasion  a special 
train  had  to  be  chartered  in  order  to  accommodate  all  who  wished  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing. Out  of  this  great  flux  and  flow  of  opinion,  out  of  these  discussions,  out  of  this 
testing  to  prove  what  was  worth  while  and  what  was  not,  came  some  misunderstand- 
ing to  be  sure,  and  some  confusion,  but  in  the  main  there  came  a general  unanimity 
of  opinion  upon  certain  of  the  recommendations,  and  general  concord  of  opinion  and 
action  which  amply  justified  the  confidence  shown  by  your  commission,  in  the  sound- 
ness of  judgment  of  the  people,  when  intelligently  informed  upon  a subject  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

The  next  return  of  the  season’s  work  is  represented  in  the  collection  of  data 
gathered  with  great  care  and  put  in  usable  form,  with  the  opinions  of  competent 
persons  relating  thereto,  and  with  portions  of  the  discussions  which  went  on  relating 
to  the  conclusions,  both  tentative  and  final.  In  this  phase  of  the  work  your  commis- 
sion was  fortunate  in  the  character  of  the  man  whom  it  had  secured  as  secretary. 
Possessed  of  infinite  patience  and  of  great  capacity  for  details,  the  value  of  his  services 
in  this  particular  field  can  hardly  be  over  estimated.  So  valuable  is  the  matter  in 
these  final  reports  considered,  the  demand  for  them  has  entirely  exhausted  the  first 
edition,  and  another  one  containing  the  subsequent  acts  on  the  matter  and  the  laws 
finally  enacted,  is  contemplated.  It  has  been  used  in  some  classes  in  the  normal 
schools,  universities  and  colleges.  Prof.  Elliott  of  the  Wisconsin  University,  who 
acts  for  the  National  Commissioner  of  Education  in  matters  of  State  legislation,  says 
that  the  work  of  the  Illinois  Educational  Commission  in  gathering  together  the  data 
from  the  various  states  and  putting  it  into  the  form  of  a final  report,  is  the  most 
valuable  piece  of  work  ever  done  by  any  State  Commission  in  the  Union.  When  any 
student  of  the  common  school  system  of  Illinois  undertakes  a thorough  study  of  it, 
he  will  find  the  material  already  gathered  for  him  in  this  report.  Measured  by  either 
the  quantitative  or  qualitative  standard,  I believe  that  these  two  results  amply  justify 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  put  forth  by  this  association. 

However,  the  largest  result  remains  yet  to  be  noted.  That  result  is  the  work 
done  in  the  Legislature.  As  the  time  for  making  its  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
drew  near,  your  commissioners  and  the  committee  of  one  hundred,  began  to  consider 
a legislative  program.  All  further  discussions  of  new  points  stopped,  and  every 
effort  was  directed  to  putting  the  recommendations  into  the  form  of  bills.  Your 
representatives  saw  clearly  that  a number  of  large  questions  were  going  to  occupy 
the  time  and  attention  of  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly,  and  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  secure  that  consideration  necessary  for  a proper  understanding 
of  the  measures  to  be  recommended.  After  some  thought  it  was  finally  decided  to 
shape  into  bills  about  twenty-one  different  recommendations, — six  of  which  were  to 
take  the  form  of  separate  bills,  and  fifteen  of  which,  as  amendments  to  the  new  code, 
were  to  be  introduced  as  one  bill  containing  the  amendments  in  such  form  that  they 
would,  upon  passage,  fit  into  the  proper  place  in  the  new  code.  The  six  large  meas- 
ures were  the  code,  the  State  board  bill,  the  certificate  bill,  the  county  superinten- 
dent’s salary  act,  the  county  teachers’  institute,  and  the  township  enabling  act.  It 
was  decided  to  introduce  the  code  first  with  an  emergency  clause  upon  the  theory 
that  it  would  go  through  the  Legislature  quickly  and,  being  signed  by  the  Governor, 
would  become  a law,  and  that  all  school  legislation  passed  subsequent  to  it  would 
become  amendments  to  that  Act. 

To  those  who  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the  code,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
say  a word.  The  first  school  law  in  Illinois  was  passed  in  1825.  From  that  time 
down  to  1889  it  grew  to  enormous  proportions,  not  in  an  orderly,  organic  way,  but 
as  a snowball  grows.  In  1889  the  law  had  become  so  cumbersome,  contradictory 
and  misleading,  that  a codification  was  made  which,  for  want  of  proper  time,  was  not 
as  thorough  as  the  codifers  had  wished.  In  the  twenty  years  since  that  time,  so 
many  additions  had  been  made  that  the  tangle  and  confusion  was  as  great  as  ever. 
Sections  enacted  at  different  times  on  the  same  subject  were  wide  apart  and  led  to 
great  confusion.  Many  portions  of  the  law  had  been  abrogated  by  court  decision, 
and  some  parts  were  contradictory.  It  is  easy  for  one  to  see  how  much  waste  of  time, 
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how  much  confusion  was  occasioned  throughout  the  State  where  45,000  school 
officers  and  many  laymen  had  to  study  such  a confusing  mass  of  law,  which  was  the 
despair  even  of  well  trained  lawyers.  The  first  great  task  undertaken  by  your 
commission  was  to  codify  this  law.  Through  the  most  patient  and  painstaking 
effort  things  that  belonged  together  were  brought  together,  obsolete  portions  were 
cut  out,  court  decisions  were  worked  into  the  text  of  the  law,  and  the  whole  mass  was 
reduced  about  thirty-five  per  cent  in  volume.  But  the  great  gain  does  not  consist 
in  the  mere  reduction  of  volume.  It  consists  in  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  mate- 
rial. After  this  work  had  been  done  with  the  constant  attention  of  men  trained  not 
only  in  school  affairs  but  in  the  law,  it  was  printed  in  a bulletin  and  sent  over  the 
State  and  read  by  school  officers  and  lawyers.  Some  mistakes  and  errors  were  dis- 
covered and  the  alterations  were  made,  then  the  whole  matter  was  submitted  to 
perhaps  the  most  eminent  school  lawyer  in  the  State  with  the  understanding  that  he 
should  read  it  through,  word  and  phrase  and  sentence  and  paragraph,  to  see  whether 
any  jot  or  tittle  of  the  meaning  of  the  law  had  been  changed,  and  to  give  the  Educa- 
tional Commission  a written  statement  on  that  matter.  After  reading  it  carefully, 
he  made  one  or  two  minor  suggestions  and  upon  their  adoption,  gave  his  certificate 
that  the  code  contained  the  essence  of  the  old  law  with  no  additions  and  no  subtrac- 
tions. In  this  shape  the  code  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  on  the  4th  day  of 
February.  After  being  read  thoroughly  by  the  law  clerk  of  the  Senate,  it  came 
before  the  educational  committee.  There  a thorough  discussion  of  it  occurred  and 
it  was  reported  out  with  the  recommendation  that  it  pass.  After  the  correction  of 
a number  of  clerical  errors,  it  came  up  for  its  final  reading  on  the  25th  day  of  February 
and  passed  the  Senate  without  a dissenting  vote.  But  no  sooner  had  the  bill  been 
printed  as  Senate  Bill  96  than  its  size  and  importance  began  to  attract  attention  in 
many  quarters.  People  began  to  realize  the  possibility  of  a great  mistake  being 
made  in  such  a codification,  and  of  the  dangers  of  new  legislation  being  introduced 
in  the  guise  of  a code,  so  by  the  time  it  had  reached  the  House  on  the  2d  day  of 
March,  it  encountered  two  forms  of  opposition.  One  form  of  opposition  came  from 
those  who  were  related  to  the  free  public  schools,  and  who  had  become  very  appre- 
hensive lest  this  measure  might  contain  some  new  matter  which  would  react  upon  the 
school  people,  and  upon  every  man  who  voted  for  it  in  the  Legislature.  Almost 
every  day  some  friend  of  school  legislation  would  come  to  the  members  of  the  Educa- 
tional Commission  thinking  that  he  had  discovered  something  that  was  left  out  or 
something  that  should  not  be  in  the  code.  It  required  the  most  painstaking  effort 
to  convince  these  individuals  that  the  code  was  just  what  it  purported  to  be,  the  old 
law  and  nothing  but  the  old  law  re-stated  in  a clearer  and  more  organic  form.  The 
other  form  of  opposition  came  from  the  representatives  of  the  private  school  interests 
who,  upon  reading  Senate  Bill  96,  had  discovered  a section  which  seemed  to  contain 
a distinct  menace  to  the  private  school  interests  of  the  State.  This  section  had 
become  a law  in  1872.  In  the  codification  of  1889,  a single  word  had  been  left  out, 
either  through  oversight  or  by  intention,  which  changed  decidedly  the  meaning  of 
the  section.  In  the  new  codification  there  was  not  a change  of  a word  in  this  old 
section  but  it  was  in  a new  place.  Many  of  those  most  familiar  with  the  school  law 
had  never  seen  the  section,  but  now  with  this  new  code  before  them  they  had  read 
through  every  paragraph  and  sentence  and  had  discovered  this  section  which  so  far 
as  any  records  show  had  never  come  before  the  courts  once.  This  section  as  it  stood, 
however,  did  contain  a possibility  of  interference  with  the  private  school  interests 
of  the  State,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  that  to  many  of  ther|j  who  had  not  known  of  its 
presence,  it  seemed  like  a bit  of  new  legislation  framed  with  the  direct  purpose  of 
disturbing  them  in  their  legal  rights,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  one  morning,  as  if  a 
snowstorm  had  occurred  over  night,  the  members  of  the  Legislature  found  their 
desks  covered  with  letters  and  telegrams  protesting  against  section  No.  262  of 
Senate  Bill  No.  96.  To  the  friends  of  the  measure  it  looked  as  if  its  doom  were  sealed. 
No  member  of  the  Legislature  would  be  willing  to  vote  for  a meausre  which  contained 
such  a clause.  However,  your  representatives  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  these 
individuals  and  organizations  who  had  protested  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  were 
fair-minded,  generous  hearted  people  who  would  not  oppose  the  measure  if  they 
rightly  understood  it.  Therefore,  a conference  of  the  legislative  representatives  of 
these  private  school  interests  and  yoirr  representatives  was  called.  Many  hours 
were  spent  in  serious  consideration  of  every  detail  of  the  code.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  word  dropped  out  of  the  code  of  1889  should  be  reinserted  in  section  262  and  that 
the  word  “public”  should  be  introduced  in  the  code  before  the  word  “school,”  so  as 
to  avoid  any  possible  confusion  and  misunderstanding  in  the  future  between  the 
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State  and  non-State  schools.  With  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  your  representatives 
that  as  soon  as  the  code  should  pass,  they  would  incorporate  these  several  amend- 
ments with  the  ones  which  were  already  framed,  and  present  them  to  the  Legislature, 
these  private  school  representatives  withdrew  their  opposition,  and  became  the  most 
ardent  and  effective  friends  of  the  measure,  urging  their  friends  in  the  Legislature  to 
support  it,  and  sending  out  over  the  State  such  communications  as  were  necessary 
to  allay  the  apprehensions  which  had  been  aroused.  It  seemed  now  that  the  code 
having  passed  these  danger  points,  would  move  rapidly  on  to  its  passage,  but  it  soon 
became  more  apparent  that  it  was  to  meet  another  serious  obstacle.  The  Educa- 
tional Commission  had  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  the  code  should  pass  through 
the  Legislature  without  an  amendment.  It  feared  that  if  the  code  were  opened  up 
for  amendment,  so  many  amendments  representing  so  many  varied  interests 
would  be  added  to  it,  that  it  would  fail  to  receive  in  either  House  the  two-thirds  vote 
necessary  for  it  to  carry  with  it  the  emergency  clause.  However,  there  appeared 
a wide  difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  House  as  to  whether 
the  code,  if  it  passed  with  an  emergency  clause  could  be  amended  during  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  session.  Some  thought  that  it  could  and  the  Educational  Commis- 
sion had  proceeded  upon  that  theory.  There  were  others,  and  amongst  them,  some 
of  the  ablest  men  of  the  Legislature,  who  believed  that  if  the  code  passed  with  the 
emergency  clause,  it  would  prevent  any  further  school  legislation  during  the  session. 
While  this  point  was  being  seriously  discussed  it  was  discovered  that  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  had  omitted  one  entire  line,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  it 
to  be  amended  in  the  House,  in  order  to  supply  that  line.  Then  the  question  naturally 
arose:  If  it  must  be  amended  on  second  reading  to  that  extent,  why  not  attach  all 
the  amendments  upon  which  an  agreement  can  be  reached?  Then  began  a series  of 
conferences  to  determine  what  amendments  could  and  should  be  added  to  code. 
An  agreement  was  reached  that  fourteen  such  amendments  should  be  offered,  and 
on  May  19th  these  amendments  were  made  to  the  code  as  it  was  sent  to  third 
reading.  On  the  28th  of  May,  practically  three  months  after  it  had  reached  the 
House,  it  passed  that  body  by  the  unusual  and  gratifying  vote  of  106  in  favor  to 
none  against,  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence  in  the  amendments.  This 
the  Senate  did  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  the  code  being  signed  by  the  Governor 
became  immediately  the  law  of  the  State.  When  that  was  accomplished,  I firmly 
believe  that  the  greatest  bit  of  legislative  work  ever  wrought  through  the  influence 
of  this  Teachers’  Association  had  been  achieved.  The  entire  public  school  system, 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high  school,  had  been  reenacted,  and  had  received 
a unanimous  vote  of  confidence  in  both  houses  of  the  Legislature.  Whether  meas- 
ured by  the  qualitative  or  quantitative  standard,  the  coming  years  will  show  its 
great  value. 

The  slow  progress  of  the  code  through  the  House  made  it  clear  to  your  repre- 
sentatives that  if  any  of  the  other  recommendations  were  to  receive  any  attention, 
they  must  be  introduced  at  once  and  not  wait  upon  the  passage  of  the  code.  Accord- 
ingly on  the  Sth  day  of  May  the  State  Board  bill,  the  certificating  bill,  the  county 
superintendent’s  salary  act,  and  the  county  teachers’  institute  bill,  were  introduced. 
They  came  up  for  a hearing  before  the  Senate  committee  on  education.  _ So  occupied 
had  your  representatives  been  in  the  work  on  the  code  that  little  or  nothing  had  been 
done  to  prepare  the  members  of  the  Senate  committee  for  a right  understanding  of 
these  large  measures.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when  that  committee  met 
considerable  opposition  appeared  against  these  bills.  There  was  not  a full  attendance 
of  the  committee,  and  it  became  apparent  that  many  of  those  present  were  under  the 
impression  that  a majority  of  the  teachers  were  opposed  to  the  State  board  and  certifi- 
cating bills,  and  that  the  private  school  interests  were  decidedly  opposed  to  them. 
The  opposition  encountered  in  the  committee  was  so  strong,  that  but  for  the  presence 
on  that  occasion  of  a number  of  county  and  city  superintendents,  college  and  normal 
school  people,  to  speak  in  favor  of  these  measures,  they  would  have  been  defeated  in 
the  committee.  As  it  was,  a postponement  was  secured  for  one  week.  During  that 
week  everything  that  could  possibly  be  done  to  bring  these  measures  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  committee  in  the  right  light  was  done.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Educational  Commission  prepared  a statement  setting  forth  clearly  the  mean- 
ing of  these  bills,  and  the  endorsements  they  had  received  from  county  superinten- 
dents, city  superintendents,  teachers,  boards  of  education,  school  officers  and  various 
other  organizations,  which  was  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittee. Out  in  the  districts  from  which  these  Senators  and  Representatives  came, 
and  school  people  who  were  in  favor  of  the  measures,  either  saw  their  representatives 
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or  wrote  to  them  urging  their  favorable  consideration.  Able  representatives  of  the 
private  school  interests  were  invited  to  come  to  Springfield  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee and  present  the  views  of  these  interests  respecting  these  bills.  These  repre- 
sentatives came  and  in  conference  with  members  of  the  Educational  Commission 
and  some  members  of  the  committee  of  one  hundred,  it  was  agreed  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  State  board  bill  and  the  certificating  bill.  With  these  changes  adopted 
the  private  school  representatives  agreed  to  go  before  the  education  committee  and 
support  the  measures.  There  was  not  only  a full  attendance  of  the  Senate  committee, 
but  many  members  of  the  House  committee  on  education  were  present.  About 
twelve  or  fifteen  school  men  representing  this  association  appeared  before  it.  _ After 
the  private  school  representatives  had  discussed  their  attitude  toward  the  bills  and 
their  approval  of  them,  and  after  many  questions  had  been  asked  and  answered,  the 
measures  were  voted  out  with  the  recommendation  that  they  pass,  without  a dissent- 
ing vote.  The  county  superintendents’  salary  act  passed  the  Senate  on  the  25th  day 
of  May  by  a vote  of  27  for,  to  12  against.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  the  other  bills 
were  brought  up  on  third  reading.  The  first  one  to  be  voted  upon  was  the  State 
board  bill.  It  was  defeated  by  a vote  of  15  to  10.  The  Senator  having  the  measure 
in  charge  moved  for  a reconsideration,  and  the  measures  came  up  again  that  after- 
noon. When  they  were  called  up  again  the  State  board  bill  passed  by  a vote  of  27 
to  4.  The  certificating  bill  passed  by  a vote  of  26  to  10.  The  county  teachers’ 
institute  failed  by  a vote  of  15  to  10.  The  State  board  bill  and  certificating  bill, 
and  1:he  county  superintendents’  salary  act  were  then  sent  over  to  the  House.  The 
county  superintendents’  salary  act  had  appeared  in  the  House  with  the  other  meas- 
ures, but  had  made  more  rapid  progress,  and  was  at  that  time  on  its  third  reading. 
On  the  following  day  it  passed  the  House  as  a House  bill,  and  was  sent  over  to  the 
Senate  the  next  day  to  receive  its  concurrence,  and  it  became  a law.  Here  is  the 
second  result  of  the  effort  of  this  Association  to  secure  legislation  in  the  Forty-sixth 
General  Assembly,  and  I believe  as  the  ^^-ears  go  by  it  will  be  seen  that  this  new  county 
superintendents’  salary  act  was  a farsighted,  beneficial  piece  of  school  legislation. 
Everyone  who  becomes  intimately  acquainted  with  our  common  school  system  sees 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  these  10,600  single  room  schools  scattered  through  our 
State  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  county  superintendent. 
If  he  is  prepared  *for  his  work  and  thoroughly  interested  in  it,  if  his  heart  beats  in 
sympathy  with  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  children  in  these  schools,  the  value  of  his 
services  can  not  be  over  estimated.  If  he  is  a mere  time  server,  unfit  in  preparation 
or  spirit  to  do  the  work,  nothing  but  his  separation  from  it  can  improve  the  situation. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  increase  of  salary  offered  to  these  officials  will  tend 
to  hold  the  competent  ones  in  office  longer  and  to  call  to  the  position  better  and  better 
prepared  persons. 

The  other  bills  which  had  passed  the  Senate  were  on  their  first  reading  in  the 
House,  and  it  was  easily  seen  that  the  few  days  remaining  of  the  session  would  be 
insufficient  for  that  consideration  necessary  to  their  passage,  and  it  seemed  that  all 
further  effort  along  this  line  would  end.  However,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Legis- 
lature an  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  order  to  complete  and  publish  the  work  of  the  Educational  Commission. 
Thus  ended  the  effort  of  your  representatives  before  the  Legislature  to  secure  the 
enactment  into  law  of  the  recommendations  made. 

While  it  may  seem  to  some  who  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  matter  that 
the  “mountain  labored  and  brought  forth  a mouse’’,  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the 
struggle  and  with  the  value  of  the  results  it  will  seem  quite  otherwise.  While  there 
is  nothing  in  the  outcome  to  justify  excessive  joy,  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  it  to 
justify  excessive  disappointment.  At  the  time  that  your  commission  was  at  work 
there  were  four  other  State  commissions  representing  the  states  of  Pennsylvania, 
Iowa,  Kansas  and  Washington,  undertaking  essentially  the  same  work  which  your 
cornmission  was  undertaking.  These  commissions  came  before  the  Legislature  of 
their  states  which  met  at  about  the  same  time  that  our  Legislature  convened.  All 
of  these  commissions  presented  to  the  Legislature  a code  and  certain  large  and  small 
amendments  to  the  existing  law.  Only  two  of  these  five  commissions  secured  the 
enactment  of  a single  one  of  their  recommendations  into  law  and  one  of  these  two 
was  your  commission.  WThile  no  one  person  or  group  of  persons  can  claim  the  credit 
for  what  was  accomplished,  no  one  person  or  group  of  persons  is  to  be  blamed  for 
what  was  not  accomplished.  I have  heard  of  a certain  barnyard  fowl  commonly 
called  a rooster  who,  upon  discovering  that  the  sun  rose  at  about  the  same  time  he 
began  to  crow  in  the  morning,  took  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  his  crowing  made  the 
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sun  come  up.  At  another  time  he  made  the  discovery  that  the  sun  went  down  at 
the  same  time  he  was  crowing,  and  he  was  greatly  elated  over  the  fact  that  his  crow- 
ing made  the  sun  go  down.  The  results  of  our  effort  to  secure  legislation  will  justify 
no  one  in  thinking  that  his  individual  effort  alone  was  the  cause  of  either  the  success 
or  the  failure. 

This  Association  has  gone  forth  as  a sower  and  sown  the  seed.  What  if  some 
of  the  seed  has  fallen  on  what  has  heretofore  been  known  as  the  beaten  path,  and 
what  if  the  fowls  have  devoured  it  up?  It  certainly  will  not  hurt  the  fowls,  and  it 
has  done  this  Association  good  to  have  undertaken  the  work,  and  it  may  be  that  here 
and  there  upon  this  beaten  path  seeds  will  find  lodgment  and  spring  up  and  make 
prophecy  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  even  the  beaten  path  will  bring  forth  abundant 
harvests.  What  if  some  of  the  seeds  have  fallen  upon  the  stony  ground  and,  having 
no  depth  of  earth,  sprung  up  quickly  and  being  scorched  by  the  sun  of  adversity, 
have  withered  away?  Every  such  attempt  at  sowing,  every  such  attempt  at  grow- 
ing, every  such  scorching  and  falling  back  to  the  ground,  increases  the  depth  of  the 
earth,  and  increases  the  hope  that  in  the  future  years  the  soil  will  bring  forth  crops 
justifying  the  labor  of  the  sower.  What  if  some  seeds  have  fallen  amongst  the  thorns 
and  have  been  choked  out?  The  effort  has  at  least  shown  where  the  thorns  are, 
and  it  has  done  its  share  to  retard  their  growth,  and  to  hinder  their  encroachment 
upon  other  portions  of  the  field.  But  certainly  some  of  the  seeds  have  fallen  upon 
the  good  ground,  and  have  brought  forth  thirty  and  sixty  if  not  one  hundred  fold, 
and  for  all  of  these  blessings  let  us  be  duly  thankful. 


INTELLECTUAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  TEACHER. 
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When  James  A.  Garfield  defined  a university  as  "Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  of 
a log  and  Jim  Garfield  on  the  other,"  he  intended,  I suppose,  to  reduce  the  whole 
scheme  of  education  to  its  lowest  terms;  to  strip  our  complex  systems  of  instruction 
of  their  external  and  more  or  less  non-essential  parts  and  to  direct  our  attention  to 
the  two  absolutely  necessary  factors,  without  which  there  can  be  no  true  teaching 
either  in  elementary  grades,  high  schools  or  universities — a teacher  with  something  to 
teach  and  a pupil  with  a mind  capable  and  eager  to  learn.  Fine  buildings  with  fine 
apparatus  may  obscure  to  the  public  eye  the  importance  of  the  teacher,  but  place 
him  upon  one  end  of  a log  with  nothing  to  hide  behind  and  it  is  quickly  seen  that  he 
constitutes  the  largest  part  of  the  school.  It  is  well  for  us  in  the  midst  of  an  unusual 
material  development  of  our  systems  of  education  to  have  our  attention  directed  to 
the  spiritual  side.  We  must  not  allow  the  fineness  of  a material  outside  to  blind  us 
to  the  need  of  the  fineness  of  a spiritual  inside.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  very 
heart  of  any  school  is  the  recitation  and  that  the  success  of  every  recitation  depends 
upon  the  teacher.  Both  the  wisdom  and  the  economy  of  spending  millions  of  dollars 
in  building  fine  buildings,  and  millions  more  in  furnishing  them  with  fine  apparatus 
and  equipment  depend  upon  our  power  to  have  and  to  hold  the  right  kind  of  teachers 
in  the  school  rooms.  Battle  ships  with  most  improved  guns  will  not  alone  win 
victories.  We  must  have  the  right  men  behind  the  guns.  Improved  buildings  and 
equipment  will  accomplish  little  without  improved  teachers. 

The  teacher  is  either  the  most  economic  or  the  most  wasteful  factor  in  a school 
system.  If  right  in  character  and  right  in  preparation  she  is  always  more  than 
worthy  of  her  hire;  if  unfit  she  wastes  not  only  her  wage  but  her  time,  the  attention 
and  the  respect  of  her  pupils.  Public  instruction  will  improve  as  the  teaching  force 
improves.  The  teaching  force  will  improve  as  the  State  extends  its  means  of  pre- 
paring them  and  increases  their  tenure  of  office  and  their  compensation, 

I am  to  consider  the  intellectual  needs  of  the  teacher.  While  personality  and 
character  are  mainly  matters  of  intelligence,  we. usually  consider  the  intellectual 
preparations  as  consisting  of  habits  of  study,  knowledge  of  subject  and  pupil  and  of 
the  methods  of  instruction. 

That  teacher  is  a wasteful  factor  who  comes  into  the  school  room  unfit  by  nature 
to  win  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  pupils.  How  many  schools  would  better 
close  their  doors  today  because  the  personality  of  the  teacher  has  destroyed  the 
subtle  atmosphere  of  confidence  and  respect ! Where  moral  strength  and  character 
are  wanting  the  teacher  is  not  only  wasteful,  but  destructive.  However,  a person 
may  be  pleasing  in  personality  and  morally  good  and  yet  not  be  a good  teacher. 
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Mark  Hopkins  had  personality  and  character,  but  he  had  something  more,  a wealth 
of  mind  and  wealth  of  knowledge. 

The  teacher  who  has  a margin  of  knowledge,  who  is  not  always  being  forced  to 
the  limits  of  her  possessions,  will  inspire  confidence  and  respect  in  her  pupils,  arouse 
within  them  the  keen  joy  of  clear  thinking  and  skillful  doing.  Such  a teacher  finds 
joy  in  her  work  and  becomes  a permanent,  positive  factor  for  good. 

Someone  has  said  that  it  is  that  part  of  the  blanket  we  do  not  use  which  keeps  us 
warm,  not  merely  the  portion  which  enfolds  us,  but  those  large  generous  portions 
which  extend  beyond  and  confine  the  heat.  Is  it  not  so  with  the  teachers  knowledge? 
It  is  that  margin  of  knowledge,  that  wealth  of  information  which  will  keep  her  warm 
and  enthusiastic  and  happy  in  the  teaching  business.  There  is  an  intellectual  “dry 
rot  “ which  is  deadly  to  the  teacher  and  deadly  to  the  school.  This  disease  does  not 
attack  the  teacher  of  lively  intelligence,  of  varied  and  extensive  knowledge  and  who 
is  possessed  of  a student’s  zeal  for  new  endeavor.  But  the  teacher  who  each  day 
turns  over  her  little  modicum  of  knowledge,  never  increasing  it,  will  soon  lose  the 
joy  of  teaching. 

The  ill-informed  teacher  is  a great  source  of  waste.  Her  lack  of  knowledge  is 
leading  her  into  all  sorts  of  blunders  and  mistakes,  creating  false  notions,  false  habits, 
and  false  attitudes  in  the  children,  which  must  be  corrected  with  great  loss.  Many 
of  the  moral  faults  of  a teacher  can  be  traced  to  a lack  of  knowledge.  Working 
always  close  to  the  margin  of  her  information,  it  is  very  easy  to  make  a statement 
that  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  and  having  made  such  a statement  it  is  so  easy  to 
defend  it.  When  the  truth  is  discovered  the  teacher’s  position  becomes  a dangerous 
one.  She  must  either  acknowledge  frankly  and  freely  her  fault  or  lay  herself  open 
to  the  charge  of  falsehood. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  teacher  in  the  common  schools  to  have  a 
scholarly  grasp  of  all  of  the  subjects  which  she  is  to  teach.  The  number  of  these 
subjects  required  of  her  each  year  is  increasing,  but  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  if  every 
teacher  could  get  a scholarly  grasp  of  a few  of  the  subjects  which  she  has  to  teach  it 
would  contribute  to  this  joy,  of  which  I have  spoken,  this  ease  of  mind,  and  give  her 
that  sense  of  power,  without  which  she  can  never  be  a really  strong,  efficient  teacher. 
Is  it  literature  that  you  like?  Then  add  to  your  library  each  year  a few  of  the  best 
books  and  mastering  these,  you  will  find  yourself  more  capable  of  teaching  every 
subject  in  the  course.  Is  it  history  that  you  prefer?  Then  make  yourself  a master  in 
this  particular  field  and  you  cannot  fail  to  be  a better  teacher  in  every  other  subject. 
As  the  water  from  a mountain  lake  may  be  used  to  water  the  dry  plains  and  make 
them  blossom  with  abundance,  so  a reservoir  of  knowledge  and  power  in  any  one  line 
will  refresh  and  make  more  interesting  every  subject  with  which  you  deal.  Super- 
ficial knowledge  is  very  necessary  to  the  teacher,  but  superficial  knowledge  alone  will 
not  keep  the  intellectual  pulses  beating  nor  contribute  to  that  joy  and  satisfaction 
which  is  so  necessary  in  the  teacher’s  life. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  analyze  a teacher’s  preparation  into  personality  and 
scholarship  and  show  the  relative  importance  of  the  two.  One  is  so  much  a part  of 
the  other  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  comparison  is  worth  while.  Someone, 
however,  has  attempted  to  show  it  in  a somewhat  mechanical  way.  He  has  drawn 
a square  and  divided  the  sides  into  twelve  parts.  Beginning  one  space  in  at  the  top 
a diagonal  line  is  drawn,  ending  one  space  in  on  the  lower  side.  The  twelve  spaces 
from  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  square  represent  the  twelve  grades  of  the  common 
school.  The  twelve  marks  on  the  lower  and  upper  sides  furnish  the  mechanical 
basis  of  exhibiting  a relative  proportion  between  personality  and  scholarship  in  the 
make-up  of  a teacher  as  she  may  appear  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  grade.  I do 
not  subscribe  to  this  mechanical  arrangement,  but  I believe  there  will  be  a general 
agreement  to  the  statement  that  down  in  the  primary  grades  the  teacher  must  have 
in  her  make-up  a large  part  of  that  thing  which  we  call  personality,  that  s’weetness  of 
mind  and  enthusiasm  and  sympathy  without  which  she  cannot  understand  children 
nor  be  understood  by  them,  without  which  she  will  always  be  a wasteful  factor  in 
these  lower  grades.  Of  course  she  must  have  scholarship.  The  intellectual  needs 
of  the  primary  teacher  are  very  great.  If  she  allows  herself  to  move  around  in  a 
little  circle  of  ideas  related  to  primary  work  she  will  soon  suffer  for  want  of  a little 
more  varied  intellectual  life,  or,  as  the  agriculturist  would  say,  for  a better  balanced 
ration.  A primary  teacher,  to  do  her  best,  must  have  some  large  lines  of  interest 
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which  lead  her  into  fields  of  thought  and  interest  on  a level  with  the  adult  in- 
telligence. 


But  as  we  go  higher  and  higher  in  the  grades  the  relative  importance  of  scholar- 
ship becomes  more  and  more.  When  we  reach  the  high  school  we  still  desire  person- 
ality. We  want  these  teachers  to  be  persons  of  real  worth,  of  moral  soundness  and 
character,  but  we  shall  also  insist  that  they  know  the  subjects  which  they  are  to 
teach  in  a scholarly  way  so  as  to  inspire  our  high  school  students  with  that  respect 
and  zeal  for  thorough  scholarship  that  is  so  essential  if  the  student  is  to  make  real 
progress.  Parents  are  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
send  their  children  to  the  high  school  simply  to  have  a good  time,  though  they  do  not 
object  in  any  way  to  the  social  side  of  it.  They  are  deeply  concerned  about  having 
their  sons  and  daughters  meet  at  this  critical  period  in  their  development  teachers 
who  will  not  trifle  with  the  large  subjects  which  they  are  to  teach  and  waste  the  time 
and  energy  of  their  children.  The  pupils  themselves  are  not  always  as  discriminating 
in  their  judgments  about  the  worth  of  teacher  as  we  might  expect  them  to  be.  For 
a season,  at  any  rate,  they  may  follow  a Pied  Piper,  whose  attraction  is  mere  personal 
winsomeness,  but  usually  before  the  high  school  term  is  over  these  children  themselves 
have  discovered  who  are  the  real  teachers,  as  compared  to  the  mere  entertainers.  If 
they  do  not  discover  it  before  their  high  school  course  is  over  they  will  make  the 
discovery  in  subsequent  years.  It  may  be  when  they  present  themselves  in  subse- 
quent years  at  the  doors  of  some  higher  institution  of  learning  and  find  that  the 
teachers  who  have  been  so  agreeable  failed  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of 
entrance  into  the  larger  institution,  and  they  may  also  find  that  that  teacher  whom 
they  characterized  as  hard  and  merciless  was  the  one  who  had  really  shown  the 
greatest  mercy  and  the  most  substantial  interest  in  them. 

And  certainly,  if  we  were  to  extend  this  mechanical  device  beyond  the  high 
school,  we  should  discover  that  in  the  college  and  university  scholarship  becomes 
relatively  more  and  more  important.  Personality  and  personal  worth  cannot  be 
neglected  even  here.  Discriminating  parents  will  continue  in  the  future  to  scan 
even  more  carefully  the  names  of  the  men  and  women  who  constitute  the  faculty, 
rather  than  to  look  at  the  pictures  of  the  buildings  and  the  grounds.  In  looking  over 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  who  will  instruct  their  sons  and  daughters 
they  will  want  to  know  the  preparation  these  men  and  women  have  had,  what  standing 
they  have  in  the  world  of  thought  and  endeavor  which  they  represent  in  this  college 
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or  university,  but  they  will  not  neglect,  I am  sure,  to  consider  the  personal  and  moral 
influence,  which  these  instructors  and  professors  will  exert  upon  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. In  the  very  nature  of  this,  however,  this  personal  element  is  relatively  insig- 
nificant in  the  higher  institutions  where  professors  and  instructors  stand  for  large 
scholarship  in  some  particular  line  of  human  thought  or  endeavor.  Our  sons  and 
daughters  who  are  students  in  these  higher  institutions  will  be  uplifted  and  blessed 
largely  as  they  come  in  contact  with  men  and  women  of  lofty  thought  and  broad, 
scholastic  preparation. 

The  element  of  personality,  though  it  is  essentially  intellectual  in  its  character, 
is  not  a thing  which  can  be  manufactured  by  pedagogic  device  or  machinery.  We 
may  add  to  it  or  subtract  from  it  by  exposure  to  proper  or  improper  experiences  and 
lines  of  preparation.  But  when  we  think  of  the  scholastic  preparation  of  the  teacher, 
that  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  are  to  be  taught,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this 
element  in  the  preparation  can  be  determined  largely  by  the  requirernents  and  pro- 
visions of  the  law  governing  the  admission  of  teachers  into  the  profession. 

Any  examination  system  which  repeats  itself  often,  covering  the  same  ground, 
compelling  teachers  to  be  all  the  while  working  over  the  same  store  of  knowledge, 
destroys  rather  than  promotes  these  higher  intellectual  qualifications  of  the  teacher. 
No  State-wide  system  of  examining  and  certificating  teachers  will  ever  be  promotive 
of  these  larger  things  unless  that  certificating  plan  recognizes  and  places  a premium 
on  proper  preparation.  Teachers  grow  intellectually  while  at  work  and  there  are 
teachers  in  the  profession  today  who  never  saw  the  inside  of  a higher  institution  of 
learning  who  are  strong  and  capable  and  efficient.  But  they  are  the  exception. 
The  great  majority  of  our  teachers  must  secure  and  ought  to  secure  their  preparation 
before  entering  upon  the  work.  Every  certificating  plan  ought  to  encourage  young 
men  and  young  women  who  are  looking  toward  the  teaching  profession  to  make  a 
thorough  preparation  before  presenting  themselves  for  certificates.  This  encourage- 
ment will  come  only  when  we  have  such  a law  as  will  recognize  that  work  and  place  a 
premium  upon  it.  Our  Normal  schools  and  colleges  and  universities  will  open  wide 
their  doors  and  expand  their  facilities  to  prepare  teachers  and  the  young  men  and 
women  will  be  quick  to  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities,  providing  the  law 
gives  them  a guarantee  that  such  preparation  will  count  in  giving  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  work.'  The  time  will  soon  come  when  the  entrance  to  an  examination  for  a 
certificate  to  teach  will  be  conditioned  upon  the  preparation  one  has  made  to  enter 
that  examination.  Arrangement  should  be  made  also  for  those  who  by  natural 
ability  and  experience  can  offer  a substitute  for  such  previous  preparation. 

But  in  discussing  these  intellectual  needs  of  the  teacher  I must  not  stop  short  of  a 
very  important  consideration.  There  are  those  who  imagine  that  people  by  the  thou- 
sands are  trying  to  break  into  the  teaching  profession  and  that  we  must  erect  all  sorts 
of  safeguards  to  protect  ourselves  from  ill-prepared  teachers.  In  certain  quarters 
that  may  be  so,  and  in  such  quarters  a certificating  plan  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  separate  the  fit  from  the  unfit.  But  looking  at  the  educational  situation  in  the 
common  schools  in  a general  way  one  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  relatively  very 
few  young  men  and  young  women  of  strong,  native  ability  are  showing  any  anxiety 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  The  attractiveness  of  other  lines  of  work  appeals 
to  them  strongly  and  they  go  elsewhere. 

This  leads  me  to  the  final  consideration.  It  has  not  always  been  considered  in 
good  taste  for  teachers  to  speak  about  their  own  wage  and  as  a teacher  in  the  ranks 
I never  once  gave  public  utterance  to  any  desire  for  an  increase  in  pay.  But  as  a 
school  official  I have  come  to  see  that  if  the  schools  are  better  taught,  if  the  children 
have  better  teachers  these  teachers  must  have  a larger  preparation  for  their  work ; 
and  if  these  teachers  are  to  have  a larger  preparation  there  must  be  a larger  financial 
inducement  held  out  to  them  to  warrant  them  in  undertaking  this  extended  prepara- 
tion. As  in  most  of  the  old  tragedies  we  discovered  that  gold  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  complications,  so  in  almost  every  one  of  our  great  institutions  we  discover  that 
revenue  is  the  real  cause  of  success  or  failure.  I make  no  plea  for  increased  salary 
for  teachers  simply  because  I want  these  teachers  to  be  better  paid,  although  that 
would  be  a very  just  motive,  but  I make  my  plea  because  I want  a larger  and  larger 
number  of  strong,  capable  young  men  and  young  women  to  prepare  themselves  for  a 
profession  which  offers  a sufficient  remuneration  to  justify  them  in  making  this 
preparation.  And  I do  not  believe  that  we  shall  ever  secure  that  well  qualified 
teaching  force  which  we  need  until  we  have  provided  for  a more  secure  tenure  and  a 
more  adequate  remuneration  for  those  who  undertake  the  work  of  teaching.  These 
intellectual  needs  and  demands  are  so  great,  it  takes  so  much  time  to  prepare  oneself 
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to  do  the  work  well  that  the  young  men  and  young  women  begin  to  ask  ‘ ‘ How  can  I 
afford  to  make  such  an  outlay  of  time  and  money  to  secure  a preparation  of  work, 
which,  however  agreeable  and  dignified  it  may  be,  will  not  provide  me  with  a living 
wage,  much  less  with  a balance  to  lay  aside  for  old  age?  ” I am  surprised  every  time 
I investigate  the  matter  to  find  the  thousands  of  teachers  who,  with  devotion  and 
consecration  to  the  work,  are  spending  their  time  and  money  to  prepare  themselves 
more  thoroughly  for  the  work,  seemingly,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  they  are  facing, 
at  the  end  of  every  year,  a financial  deficit.  It  is  customary  to  speak  in  loud  com- 
mendation of  such  teachers  and  to  hold  them  up  as  an  example  for  others.  It  is  a 
beautiful  thing  to  contemplate,  but  if  we  wish  to  speak  largely  for  a school  system 
and  for  a permanent  progress  and  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  children  we  must 
seek  to  put  our  teaching  business  on  such  a sound  financial  basis  as  will  attract 
strong,  capable  young  men  and  women  to  the  teaching  profession  and  shall  give 
them  a guarantee  that  this  preparation  shall  not  only  be  recognized  in  the  general 
certificating  plan,  but  that  such  preparation  will  be  justified  by  the  remuneration 
which  they  will  receive. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  STATE  SUPERVISION  FROM  THE  STATE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT’S POINT  OF  VIEW 
1911 

The  constitution  of  Illinois  provides  for  the  election  of  a State  officer  whose 
title  is  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  whose  duties  are  defined  by  law. 
One  of  the  first  duties  laid  upon  that  official  is  “to  supervise  all  the  common  and 
public  schools  in  the  State.’’  The  duty  is  very  general  and  very  broad.  It  includes 
not  the  country  schools  alone,  nor  the  elementary  schools  alone,  nor  the  high  schools 
alone,  but  all  the  common  and  public  schools  in  the  State.  The  question  of  how 
effective  and  efficient  this  supervision  could  be  made  has  always  depended  upon  how 
liberally  the  Legislature  would  equip  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  the  performance  of  this  duty.  For  the  first  twenty-five  years  this  super- 
vision was  effected  largely  through  circulars,  addresses,  bulletins  and  advice  to  boards 
of  education  with  regard  to  their  legal  powers  and  duties  in  establishing  and  develop- 
ing courses  of  study  and  lines  of  work,  in  formulating  laws  providing  for  the  growth 
of  schools  in  right  directions.  The  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
has  been  behind  every  measure  which  has  had  for  its  object  the  enlargement  of  the 
public  school  system  in  the  direction  of  better  country  schools,  better  elementary 
schools,  better  high  schools.  In  the  collection  of  data  and  the  gathering  of  statistics 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  annually  compiled  and  pub- 
lished information  with  respect  to  expenditures,  modes  of  procedure,  teachers  em- 
ployed, subjects  taught  and  many  other  items  relating  to  the  progress  of  the  entire 
public  school  system.  The  smallness  of  the  force  has  made  it  impossible  until 
within  recent  years  to  make  the  actual  supervision  from  the  office  by  a personal  visit 
very  effective.  An  earnest  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  provide  the  office  with  a 
sufficient  force  to  perform  the  duty  required  of  it  by  law.  Two  assistants  have  been 
provided  to  visit,  inspect  and  supervise  the  rural  schools  of  the  State.  A statistical 
clerk  has  been  provided  who  will  visit  the  county  superintendents  and  township 
treasurers,  if  occasion  demands,  to  assist  in  a more  accurate  collection  of  data  and  a 
more  accurate  preparation  of  that  data.  An  assistant  has  been  provided  who  gives 
his  entire  time  to  the  legal  side  of  the  office  work.  There  has  been  and  is  a need  of 
the  presence  in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of_  at  least  three 
superior  people  who  would  be  experts  in  the  supervision  of  village  and  city  elementary 
schools,  and  village,  city  and  township  high  schools. 

One  of  the  weakest  spots  in  the  public  school  system  of  Illinois  is  the  village 
school.  It  needs  direction  and  supervision.  It  is  believed  that  an  assistant  giving 
the  major  portion  of  his  time  to  this  work  could  accomplish  as  much  good  for  the 
village  schools  of  Illinois  as  is  now  being  accomplished  through  the  work  of  the 
country  school  supervisor. 

The  work  of  the  expert  supervisor  of  city  elementary  schools  would  be  of  a 
different  nature,  but  presents  great  possibilities  for  good.  Within  the  last  three 
weeks  a request  has  come  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Iiistruction 
to  suggest  a competent  person  to  visit  the  elementary  schools  of  a certain  city  to 
investigate  the  methods  and  procedures  employed  and  to  report  the  results  of  such 
inspection  to  the  board  of  education.  This  was  a desire  for  a friendly  investigation 
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of  what  was  being  done.  It  simply  suggests  what  the  presence  of  such  an  official  in 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  might  be  able  to  accomplish 
along  this  line. 

The  effort  to  secure  from  the  Legislature  sufficient  revenues  to  equip  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  with  an  assistant  or  assistants  to  inspect 
and  supervise  the  high  schools  of  the  State  is  not  a new  or  an  unusual  effort.  It  is 
directly  in  line  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  duty  legally  required  of  the  office.  The 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  made  the  legal  advisor  of  all  school  officers 
and  the  supervisor  of  all  the  schools.  Annually  hundreds  of  letters  come  to  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  asking  advice  and  direction  on 
matters  of  high  school  administration.  From  the  very  establishment  of  the  office 
there  has  never  been  the  least  doubt  about  the  duty  and  authority  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  the  supervision  of  high  schools  and  the  direction 
of  the  officials  in  charge.  The  Educational  Commission,  after  a discussion  of  the 
matter,  recommended  that  the  Legislature  supply  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  with  assistants  to  do  this  particular  kind  of  work.  For  two 
successive  sessions  of  the  Legislature  the  asking  has  been  made.  The  resolution 
presented  to  the  State  Teachers’  Association  and  the  topic  before  the  Village  Prin- 
cipals’ Section  had  no  other  purpose,  so  far  as  the  speaker  knows,  than  to  request  the 
Legislature  to  provide  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  with  this  means. 
Briefly  stated,  the  reasons  for  such  an  enlargement  of  the  supervisory  force  of  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  are  as  follows: 

First — The  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  only 
legally  constituted  office  for  performing  this  work  of  supervision.  Any  college  or 
university  can  establish  what  ever  standard  of  accrediting  it  may  desire.  It  may 
visit  any  high  school  in  the  State  upon  request,  to  examine  its  courses  of  study  and 
its  methods  of  teaching  to  see  whether  such  courses  of  study  and  methods  of 
teaching  warrant  the  accrediting  by  such  institution.  But  no  college  or  university 
is  required  by  law  to  supervise  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  No  college  or  univer- 
sity has  the  right  to  enter  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State  for  the  purposes  of 
inspection  or  supervision  without  invitation.  The  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  discharge  of  its  legal  duty  may  enter  any  high  school  in  the 
State,  whether  invited  or  not,  inspect  its  courses  of  study  and  its  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  report  the  results  of  such  investigation  to  the  people  of  the  district  or  the 
State. 

Second — That  there  is  need  of  this  closer  supervision  of  high  school  work  and 
high  school  development  is  acknowledged  by  everyone  familiar  with  the  situation. 
No  other  part  of  the  public  school  system  is  enlarging  more  rapidly.  In  no  other 
part  of  the  system  is  more  money  being  spent  for  the  education  of  the  same  number 
of  children.  In  no  other  part  of  the  system  are  there  so  many  undertakings  in  the 
experimental  stage.  In  no  other  part  of  the  system  is  there  such  danger  of  a district 
overstepping  itself,  or  of  failing  to  perform  its  legal  duty.  The  presence  in  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  one  or  more  capable  persons  who 
could  visit  high  schools  and  advise  with  boards  of  education  on  these  important 
matters  is  one  of  the  greatest  present  needs. 

Third — The  law  requires  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
examine  candidates  for  entrance  into  medical  colleges  to  ascertain  whether  they  have 
the  equivalent  of  a four-year  high  school  education.  The  State  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners  have  made  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  responsible  for  per- 
forming the  same  work  for  candidates  seeking  to  enter  the  dental  colleges  of  the  State. 
This  makes  an  immediate  demand  upon  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  a definition  of  what  constitutes  a four-year  high  school.  This  defini- 
tion may  or  may  not  coincide  with  the  definition  set  by  any  college  or  university  as 
the  minimum  requirement  for  entrance  free  of  conditions  into  that  institution. 
There  is  not  and  should  never  be  any  intention  to  interfere  in  any  way  whatever 
with  the  colleges  and  universities  in  their  legal  right  to  establish  the  conditions  of 
entrance  into  these  several  institutions.  If  they  wish  to  accept  the  definition  set  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  they  may  do  so,  but  there  is  no  reason,  legal 
or  moral,  for  their  adopting  as  their  entrance  requirements  the  definition  set  by  the 
State  of  what  constitutes  a first-class  high  school,  a second-class  high  school  or  a 
third-class  high  school.  These  definitions  are  necessary  not  only  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements just  stated,  but  in  order  that  , the  records  of  the  office  of  the  Superintend- 
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ent  of  Public  Instruction  may  be  kept  with  greater  accuracy  with  respect  to  these 
secondary  schools  with  a course  of  two  years,  three  years  or  four  years. 

The  effort  for  a larger  equipment  of  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  make  more  effective  its  supervision  of  the  schools  of  Illinois  has  no 
thought  whatever  of  interfering  in  the  least  with  the  work  of  the  State  University  in 
inspecting  high  schools  to  ascertain  whether  these  high  schools  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  of  the  University.  Everything  done  by  the  University  in  this  respect 
has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  ought  to  continue  to  meet  with  its  approval.  Nothing  of  good  accomplished  by 
any  college  or  university  can  be  interfered  with  in  any  way  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  discharging  his  legal  duties  in  the  supervision  of  the  public 
school  system.  No  college  or  university  within  the  State  is  required  by  law  to 
perform  such  duties  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  collision  or  conflict  because 
none  of  these  colleges  or  universities  will  undertake  to  perform  duties  which  they 
have  no  legal  right  to  perform  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  will 
not  undertake  to  perform  any  duties  which  he  is  not  required  by  law  to  perform. 
That  being  the  case,  all  fears  with  regard  to  collision  must  be  setaside  as  ungrounded. 

In  conclusion  I may  say  that  the  work  of  public  instruction  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois is  so  large,  so  varied,  so  complicated,  so  much  in  need  of  leadership  and  direction 
that  there  is  urgent,  imperative  demand  that  everyone  who  is  competent  and  capable 
should  do  whatever  he  can  in  this  direction.  No  one,  and  least  of  all  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  should  desire  to  interfere  with  anyone  who  is  seeking  to 
advance  the  cause  of  public  education.  It  is  believed  that  anyone  who  is  seriously 
interested  in  the  proper  direction  and  supervision  of  the  entire  public  school  system 
will  offer  no  objection  whatever  to  the  effort  to  secure  from  the  Legislature  sufficient 
revenue  to  enable  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  equip  his  office  with  a 
supervisory  force  that  will  enable  that  office  to  discharge  its  legal  duty  of  supervising 
all  the  common  and  public  schools  in  the  State  of  Illinois — country  schools,  elemen- 
tary schools  and  high  schools. 

(Note:  One  high  school  supervisor  was  provided  by  law  in  1915  and  another 
in  1919.) 


FROM  CHANCE  TO  CERTAINTY  IN  EDUCATION 
1913 

Modern  thought  is  slowly  adjusting  itself  to  the  theory  of  evolution.  However, 
there  is  one  principle  involved  in  this  theory  which  is  most  repugnant  to  Christian 
philosophy.  It  is  the  principle  of  evolution  through  natural  selection.  This  prin- 
ciple involves  so  much  of  chance,  of  accident,  of  mere  caprice,  of  individual  conflicts 
and  contradictions,  of  wanton  waste  of  life  as  to  deny  the  fundamental  orthodox 
belief  of  a directing  and  shaping  intelligence  throughout  creation.  One  high  ecclesias- 
tic has  compared  this  principle  of  natural  selection  to  a monster  who  takes  up  in  his 
hands  all  animate  creation  and  hurls  it  upon  a red  hot  sieve,  allowing  whatever  hap- 
pens to  hit  the  meshes  to  go  through  and  survive  and  whatever  happens  to  hit  the 
red  hot  wires,  to  perish.  But  however  repugnant  this  needless  waste  of  life  may  seem, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  in  organic  evolution  this  principle  of  accident,  of  hit 
and  miss,  has  prevailed.  Dig  down  into  the  earth  and  we  find  there  unmistakable 
signs  that  nature,  blind  if  you  please,  unfeeling  if  you  please,  has  stood  on  the  side 
as  the  pageant  of  living  things  has  passed  by  and  in  her  wanton,  whimsical,  arbitrary 
way  has  said — I choose  you — I reject  you — I choose  you — I reject  you.  Analyze  the 
w’aters  of  the  ocean  and  the  elements  of  the  air  and  the  same  story  is  told  of  the  mil- 
lions of  forms  of  organic  life  which  have  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  is 
also  evidence  to  show  that  this  same  principle  of  accident,  of  chance,  of  individual 
contradiction  and  conflicts  has  played  its  part  in  human  evolution.  Take  the  matter 
of  human  health.  In  all  the  primitive  tribes  that  have  existed  or  exist  today  we  find 
that  all  matters  which  pertain  to  health  are  left  to  mere  chance  or  caprice  or  accident 
or  superstition.  The  infant  mortality  amongst  them  is  appading.  Filth  and  squalor 
and  disease  carry  them  away  by  the  thousands.  The  average  length  of  life  was  very 
short.  Every  step  towards  better  health  and  longer  life  is  away  from  this  principle 
of  accident  to  a greater  degree  of  scientific  certainty  and  away  from  individual  whim 
and  caprice  to  a larger  group  control.  Scientific  research  has  established  law  instead 
of  chance  and  the  larger  group  control  has  provided  regulations  which  have  made 
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more  certain  that  a child  born  into  the  world  shall  live  and  that  its  length  of  life  shall 
be  greatly  extended. 

William  Hawley  Smith  in  a series  of  articles  has  shown  how  progress  in  all  human 
affairs  has  done  away  with  this  principle  of  chance  and  accident  for  a principle  of 
scientific  certainty.  I wish  to  show  that  that  has  been  the  process  of  evolution  in 
educational  affairs.  Certainly  in  the  beginning  the  question  of  whether  children 
would  have  a proper  educational  opportunity  and  would  accept  it  was  largely  a 
matter  of  chance  or  accident.  Those  parents  who  had  the  intelligence  to  see  the 
need  of  such  an  education  and  the  means  to  provide  it,  their  children  would  receive 
it.  Where  parents  were  lacking  either  in  the  intelligenec  or  the  means,  the  children 
would  not  have  the  opportunity.  It  was  a matter  of  chance  and  of  accident.  But 
as  certain  large  ideas  came  into  the  world,  religious,  civic  or  social,  certain  groups, 
feeling  the  need  of  having  all  the  people  within  their  group  know  these  things,  began 
to  organize  a system  whereby  all  the  children  within  their  group  were  assured  not 
only  of  the  possibility  of  the  opportunity  but  of  the  certainty  of  it.  The  great 
Christian  ideals  were  organized  in  this  way  through  the  church  and  all  who  came 
within  the  fold  were  required  to  learn  the  things  which  were  considered  essential  for 
their  Christian  welfare.  Certain  civic  and  social  groups  began  to  organize  systems 
for  the  establishment  of  certain  civic  ideas  and  to  enact  certain  definite  requirements 
which  would  no  longer  leave  it  to  mere  individual  preference  or  to  accident  whether 
the  children  within  these  groups  should  acquire  these  ideals.  With  the  emergence  of 
the  nation  and  the  state  and  with  the  consciousness  that  their  perpetuity  and  safety 
depended  upon  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  certain  standards  of  intelli- 
gence, morality  and  citizenship,  these  large  group  organizations  saw  that  large  areas, 
including  thousands  and  millions  of  people  were  untouched  by  the  organized  educa- 
tional effort  of  the  smaller  groups.  Then  the  state  and  the  nation  began  to  do  away 
with  this  element  of  chance  and  accident  which  yet  remained  by  requiring  that  all 
the  territory  within  the  state  or  within  the  nation  should  be  organized  into  education 
districts  within  which  the  opportunity  for  an  education  should  be  provided  for  every 
boy  and  every  girl  of  a certain  school  age. 

This  process  of  growth  can  as  well  be  shown  by  the  history  of  education  in  Illinois 
as  in  any  other  commonwealth  or  nation.  In  the  territorial  days  with  our  population 
gathered  from  North  and  East  and  South  and  with  no  territorial  regulation,  education 
was  a matter  of  individual  and  local  preference.  Church  and  private  schools  were 
maintained  wherever  the  sentiment  was  strong  enough  and  the  means  were  available 
and  not  until  1825,  seven  years  after  Illinois  had  become  a state,  did  it  set  out  upon  a 
definite  program  of  making  certain  that  every  boy  and  girl  within  the  state  should  be 
exposed  to  an  educational  opportunity.  It  began  in  a very  timid  way,  to  be  sure. 
They  passed  laws  for  organizing  the  territory  of  the  state  into  school  districts  and 
permitting  the  levying  of  a tax,  which,  supplemented  by  private  subscriptions, 
would  maintain  a school.  Of  course,  this  was  a very  definite  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  same  inequalities  remained  and  the  same 
elements  of  accident  and  chance  were  present,  for  in  some  districts,  whether  through 
ignorance  or  indifference  or  opposition,  no  tax  was  levied  and  no  school  was  estab- 
lished. The  state,  therefore,  finally  reached,  after  many  partial  advances,  a con- 
clusion that  the  permissive  element  did  not  accomplish  the  desired  end  and  that  if 
these  standards  of  intelligence  and  morality  and  citizenship  were  to  be  secured  by 
the  state,  the  law  must  require  the  laying  of  a tax  and  the  maintenance  of  a school. 
In  1855  Illinois  took  this  step.  But  again  it  was  discovered  that  indifference,  ignor- 
ance or  opposition  in  many  districts  led  to  a levy  of  a very  small  tax  and  the  holding 
of  a school  for  a ridiculously  short  term,  so  as  to  make  the  effort  almost  worthless. 
Then  came  the  next  movement  to  establish  by  law  certain  minimum  requirements 
and  minimum  terms  and  a minimum  number  of  subjects  to  be  taught.  The  State 
could  well  feel  that  it  had  thus  assured  to  every  child  a free  school  opportunity  and 
made  certain  that  he  would  acquire  right  standards  of  citizenship.  But  it  was 
quickly  discovered  that  it  was  one  thing  to  offer  these  opportunities  and  another  to 
get  the  children  and  their  parents  to  accept  them.  Thousands  of  children,  either 
through  their  own  indifference  or  the  ignorance  or  greed  of  their  parents,  did  not 
attend  either  the  private  or  the  public  schools.  Then  came  the  most  drastic  measure 
which  the  State  had  ever  enacted  in  public  education — the  compulsory  attendance 
law.  There  is  only  one  other  law  which  seems  to  me  to  represent  such  an  arbitrary 
act  on  the  part  of  government.  That  is  the  act  by  which  men  are  drafted  to  go  forth 
into  battle,  and  I am  persuaded  that  in  the  beginning  the  State  based  its  drastic 
measure  of  compulsory  attendance  upon  substantially  the  same  theory.  It  may  be 
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necessary  to  draft  children  into  public  education  in  order  to  save  the  State  by  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  these  standards  of  intelligence  and  citizenship  through 
which  alone  a Democratic  state  can  hope  to  endure.  This  compulsory  attendance 
was  a long  step  towards  making  certain  and  sure  that  these  standards  would  be 
established.  But  there  began  to  appear  another  element  of  inequality  and  chance. 
That  was  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  school  life.  We  have  seen  how  the  State 
had  established  a minimum  length  of  school  year.  But  it  had  left  the  matter  of  how 
many  years  of  school  life  the  district  should  provide  somewhat  indefinite. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  has  said  that  the  Legislature  shall  provide  a 
system  of  free  schools  whereby  the  youth  of  the  State  shall  receive  a good  common 
school  education.  The  question  began  to  arise  as  to  what  constitutes  a good  com- 
mon-school education.  The  phrase  “common  school”  had  originated  in  England 
where  its  primal  meaning  was  a school  for  the  common  people. as  distinguished  from 
the  upper  class  or  uncommon  people.  That  definition  could  not  survive,  however, 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  were  others  who  sought  to  narrow  the  definitions 
of  common  schools  to  a school  where  the  common  subjects  were  taught,  not  seeming 
to  understand  that  the  common  subjects  had  received  their  name  from  the  common 
school  rather  than  the  other  way.  Of  course,  in  America  we  have  defined  common 
school  as  a school  that  is  common  and  open  and  free  to  all  who  wish  to  attend  it. 
But  the  question  of  over  how  many  years  it  would  extend  still  remained  unsettled 
until  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  by  a clear  and  definite  opinion  declared  that  a 
high  school  consisted  of  the  9th,  10th,  11th  and  12th  years  and  was  a part  of  a good 
common  school  education  which  the  Constitution  had  required  the  Legislature  to 
provide  for  all  the  children  of  the  State.  Now,  it  was  readily  seen  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  had  completed  the  elementary  school  had  no  free 
high  school  opportunity  provided  for  them.  The  Legislature  has  accordingly  pro- 
vided the  following  plans  by  which  this  high  school  opportunity  would  become 
universal.  The  first,  a most  general  plan,  was  to  allow  the  board  of  education 
within  the  district  to  extend  the  school  life  as  far  as  it  felt  that  the  sentiment  and 
the  revenue  of  the  district  would  provide.  Under  this  plan,  the  old  academies 
extended  down  into  the  elementary  schools  and  the  elementary  schools  extended  up 
and  attached  to  the  academies.  It  was  quickly  seen,  however,  that  many  districts 
did  not  possess  the  means  to  extend  the  school  life  of  its  children  beyond  the  8th 
grade.  The  Legislature,  therefore,  provided  a plan  due,  no  doubt,  largely  to  the 
New  England  traditions  for  establishing  township  high  schools.  Districts  organiz- 
ed under  the  township  plan  could  retain  their  elementary  schools  upon  a tax  levied 
within  the  individual  districts  and  superimpose  upon  these  a high  school  to  be  main- 
tained by  a tax  upon  the  property  of  all  the  districts.  From  the  time  this  law  was 
enacted  down  to  1911,  70  township  high  schools  were  organized  and  in  1911  a new 
law  was  enacted  which  removed  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  township 
high-school  organization.  Under  the  magic  of  this  new  law  36  high  schools  were 
organized  within  one  year.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  establishment  of  these  *106 
township  high  schools  has  extended  and  made  more  certain  the  high-school  oppor- 
tunity to  a greater  and  greater  number  of  children.  It  was  very  patent,  however, 
that  thousands  of  districts  would  neither  establish  a high  school  of  their  own  nor 
organize  into  a township  high-school  district.  There  must  be  other  legislation  to 
take  care  of  the  300,000  children  who  resided  in  districts  not  included  in  either 
one  of  the  other  two  plans.  That  step  was  taken  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  when  a free  high-school  tuition  act  was  passed.  When  that  law  was 
signed  by  the  Governor  every  foot  of  territory  within  the  State  of  Illinois  became 
free  high  school  territory.  Then  and  not  until  then  had  the  Legislature  carried 
out  the  constitutional  requirements  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
provide  a free  public-school  system  whereby  all  the  children  of  the  State  shouM 
receive  a good  common-school  education.  Of  course,  every  new  law  so  sweeping  in 
its  provision,  will  drag  at  the  beginning.  There  will  be  many  misunderstandings, 
oppositions  and  conflicts,  but  if  I am  any  prophet,  within  10  years  there  will  not  be 
a single  district  in  the  State  of  Illinois  which  is  not  willingly  providing  for  its  children 
by  some  one  of  these  plans  a free  common-school  opportunity  extending  through  the 
twelve  grades,  t There  is  still  another  plan  of  providing  this  opportunity  which 

*In  1921  there  were  555  township  and  Community  High  Schools  with  an  esti- 
mated enrollment  of  75,000. 

fThis  present  law  providing  that  high  school  tiution  shall  be  paid  by  non- 
high  school  district  was  passed  in  1917.  The  Dunlap  Consolidation  and  Transpor- 
tation law  was  passed  in  1919. 
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ought  to  be  mentioned.  It  has  never  received  the  legislative  support  that  it  should 
in  Illinois.  That  is  the  plan  of  uniting  or  consolidating  districts  to  form  a school 
which  shall  reach  from  the  primary  grades  through  the  high  school.  We  have  at  the 
present  time  at  least  three  such  schools  in  Illinois  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  this 
plan,  when  the  Legislature  has  enacted  a law  providing  for  the  free  transportation  of 
pupils,  will  afford  the  best  common-school  opportunity  for  country-school  children. 
But  as  the  State  went  forward  in  establishing  its  minimum  and  maximum  require- 
ments, demanding  more  and  more  of  the  districts,  it  became  apparent  that  many 
districts  would  be  unable  to  meet  even  these  minimum  requirements  by  local  taxation. 
Wealth  was  so  unevenly  distributed  throughout  the  State  as  to  introduce  the  same 
inequality,  the  same  chance  and  accident  that  was  observed  amongst- individuals  and 
communities  before  the  State  systems  arose. 

The  State  has  sought  to  remove  these  difficulties,  first,  by  the  amount  which 
could  be  levied  within  the  local  district  and,  second,  by  laying  a State-wide  tax  and 
redistributing  this  fund  to  the  districts  on  the  minor  census  population.  We  who 
are  assembled  here  are  familiar  with  the  long  and  hard  fight  which  has  gone  on  in 
Illinois  since  1870  to  increase  the  amount  that  the  State  appropriates  to  public  edu- 
cation. We  never  will  be  rid  of  the  inequalities,  we  never  will  remove  all  the  ele- 
ments of  chance  until  the  State  appropriates  at  least  25  per  cent  of  all  the  money 
expended  in  public  education. 

There  remains  but  one  other  phase  of  public  education  which  shows  the  same 
movement  from  accident  and  chance  towards  certainty,  and  that  is  in  the  character 
and  qualification  of  the  teachers.  It  was  early  discovered  that  the  State  could 
require  the  establishment  of  schools  and  could  require  the  attendance  of  children, 
but  that  there  still  remained  an  element  of  chance  and  uncertainty  in  the  kind  of  a 
teacher  the  children  would  find  in  the  school  when  they  got  there.  In  the  beginning, 
these  teachers  were  migratory,  ill-equipped,  either  from  the  academic  or  the  profes- 
sional standpoint.  No  sort  of  uniform  standards  of  intelligence  or  citizenship  could 
be  established  or  maintained  with  the  corps  of  teachers  ranging  from  utter  unfitness 
to  a fair  degree  of  preparation.  Therefore,  the  securing  of  a sufficient  number  of 
well-prepared,  competent  teachers  became  a paramount  consideration.  It  may  be 
said  to  the  credit  of  the  State  of  Illinois  that  just  two  years  after  its  system  had 
become  a complete  free  public-school  system,  it  proceeded  to  establish  a normal 
school  at  Normal,  Illinois,  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  to  instruct  its  children. 
Since  that  time  four  other  State  normal  schools  and  the  Teachers’  College  of  Chicago 
have  been  established..  The  State  University  and  the  Chicago  University  with  their 
Schools  of  Education  and  the  other  non-State  colleges  and  universities  offering 
courses  for  teachers  have  made  certain  an  opportunity  for  those  who  are  entering  the 
teaching  work  to  fit  themselves  for  it.  But  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
simply  to  provide  these  opportunities  for  academic  and  professional  training.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  State  through  its  certificating  laws  should  recognize,  encourage 
and  honor  the  preparation  that  is  thus  made.  No  department  of  school  law  has 
shown  a slower  progress  from  the  elements  of  uncertainty  and  chance  than  our  pro- 
visions for  certificating  teachers.  It  began  by  allowing  the  directors,  themselves,  to 
decide  whether  their  teacher  was  competent  or  not.  This  sometimes  centered  only 
on  the  qualification  of  physical  strength.  Later  on  this  duty  was  placed  on  the 
township  authorities,  then  upon  the  county  authorities  and  later  upon  the  State 
authorities.  For  many  years  after  normal  schools,  universities  and  colleges  were 
offering  courses  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  the  certificating  law  did  not  recognize 
such  preparation  but  placed  those  who  came  from  such  institutions  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  those  who  had  made  no  preparation  whatever.  Again  the  presence  of  so  many 
standards  and  tests  for  determining  the  fitness  of  teachers  tended  to  defeat  the  object 
of  the  State  in  its  attempt  to  establish  uniform  standards  of  education  throughout 
the  State.  The  teacher,  more  than  any  other  factor  in  education,  determines  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  thing  taught.  If  every  township  or  every  county  is 
to  have  its  own  standards  of  teacher’s  qualifications,  then  State  requirements  and 
State  standards  will  break  down.  We  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  passage  of  a 
certificating  law  which  I firmly  believe  places  the  State  of  Illinois  25  years  ahead  in 
its  professional  growth.  A law  which  recognizes  and  places  a premium  upon  prep- 
aration, which  makes  it  more  certain  that  every  individual  who  seeks  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession  will  secure  this  training,  that  makes  it  more  certain  that  everyone 
entering  the  teaching  profession  will  have  a longer  professional  tenure,  makes  it  more 
certain  that  every  successful  teacher  shall  pass  from  lower  to  higher  grade  certificates. 
But  the  academic  and.  professional  training  of  the  teacher  and  the  legal  requirements 
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for  certification  are  not  the  only  conditions  of  progress  from  chance  to  certainty.  It  has 
long  been  seen  that  if  we  are  “to  have  and  to  hold”  a corps  of  competent  teachers, 
we  must  make  the  teacher’s  tenure  secure,  his  economic  and  social  standing  satisfac- 
tory, We  are  just  awakening  to  the  consciousness  of  these  needs.  Some  of  the  most 
serious  defects  in  education  relate  to  the  insecure  tenure  of  teachers  in  their  employ- 
ment. When  Germany  entered  upon  its  public  school  propaganda  it  entered  upon 
it  seriously,  as  the  German  always  does.  He  has  a sort  of  fatal  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  education.  He  required  that  every  person  seeking  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
teacher  should  be  thoroughly  prepared,  that  he  should  stand  a thorough  test  of  his 
fitness,  before  entering  upon  the  work,  but  that  when  once  entered  upon  it  his  tenure 
was  for  life.  He  could  only  be  removed  upon  the  most  serious  charges  of  moral  or 
unprofessional  conduct.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  under  this  system  of  life  tenure  the 
teachers  of  Germany  have  been  able  to  achieve  definite,  permanent  results  in  educa- 
tion? In  our  system  the  year-to-year  employment  of  teachers,  and  especially  of  city 
superintendents,  makes  our  planning  and  our  campaigns  for  school  improvement 
necessarily  choppy  and  disconnected.  One  of  the  next  objects  which  this  association 
should  set  before  itself  is  to  introduce,  through  legal  enactment,  a greater  degree  of 
certainty  in  the  tenure  of  the  teacher’s  position.  But  the  German  did  not  stop  with 
that  provision.  He  enacted  into  law  that  every  teacher  who  on  account  of  old  age 
or  physical  disability  became  unfit  for  the  teaching  service  should  retire  upon  a 
pension  or  retirement  fund,  which  is  a very  large  per  cent  of  the  salary  received. 
The  time  has  passed  when  we  look  upon  any  kind  of  group  activity  whose  object  is  to 
overcome  the  individual  antagonism  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  teacher’s  economic 
and  social  standing  as  a self-seeking  matter.  We  have  come  to  understand  that  if 
we  are  to  have  the  best  men  and  women  as  teachers  for  our  children,  we  must  offer 
them  professional  recognition,  permanency  of  tenure,  adequate  pay  and  an  assurance 
of  a retirement  upon  a pension  in  old  age.  The  next  25  years  in  our  State  ought  to 
see  large  and  definite  achievements  in  this  particular  line.  Now,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, while  it  may  be  worth  while  for  us  to  review  what  has  been  accomplished,  it 
W'Ould  be  useless  for  us  to  spend  over-much  time  in  congratulating  ourselves  upon 
what  has  been  done.  It  is  better  for  us  to  front  the  unfinished  task,  a task  that  shall 
require  every  bit  of  strength  and  every  bit  of  intelligence  and  management  which 
this  association  can  bring  to  bear,  a task  which  shall  reserve  for  the  local  districts 
that  local  initiative  and  individual  responsibility  that  are  essential  to  all  educational 
growth,  and  at  the  same  time  shall  substitute  for  accident  and  chance  and  for  individ- 
ual conflicts  scientific  certainty  and  group  control. 

FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 
1914 

Today,  as  never  before,  we  are  engaged  in  a serious  effort  to  discover  the  con- 
ditions of  permanent  educational  progress.  In  almost  every  State  in  the  Union 
investigations  and  surveys  are  going  forward  to  determine  the  weaknesses  and  limi- 
tations as  well  as  the  strength  and  possibilities  of  the  present  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Wherever  these  investigations  and  surveys  stop  short  with  merely  pointing 
out  the  weaknesses  and  limitations,  they  can  do  little  good  and  may  do  considerable 
harm.  Wherever  they  go  beyond  these  surface  indications  to  their  causes  and  bring 
forward  remedial  suggestions  and  remedial  legislation  they  can  do  nothing  other  than 
good,  however,  unpleasant  and  embarrassing  they  may  seem  for  the  time  being. 
I.et  no  one  fear  that  results  of  such  searching  studies  of  public  education  will,  in  any 
way,  endanger  its  real  foundations.  These  foundations  can  easily  be  discovered  and 
understood  without  the  aid  of  such  investigations, 

Simon  Patton,  Professor  of  Economics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a few 
years  ago  wrote  a book  setting  forth  the  conditions  of  permanent  economic  and  social 
progress.  In  this  book  he  asked  the  question  whether  such  progress  begins  with  a 
deficit  or  with  a surplus.  It  was  his  conclusion  that  wherever  an  individual  had  to 
spend  all  of  his  waking  hours  in  laying  up  a sufficient  amount  of  material  goods  to 
supply  his  animal  needs  ot  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  and  each  morning  awoke  to 
face  ti  e same  sort  of  a deficit,  that  such  an  individual  was  not  supplied  with  the 
condition  of  intellectual,  moral  or  social  progress.  He  held  that  such  an  individual 
was  facing  a constant  deficit  which  tended  to  produce  a static  condition,  if  not  a 
condition  of  retrogradation.  In  doing  over  and  over  again  the  round  of  things 
necessar}’-  to  supply  his  animal  needs,  there  would  be  a tendency  for  the  intellectual. 
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conscious  element,  which  originally  gave  zest  to  these  efforts,  to  be  lost,  and  for  the 
activities  to  descend  to  the  automatic  and  instinctive.  But  wherever  such  an  indi- 
vidual, through  the  discovery  of  some  new  invention,  or  through  the  change  of  cli- 
matic condition,  or  through  moving  into  a new  region,  found  it  possible  to  supply  all 
of  his  material  wants  in  a shorter  length  of  time,  leaving  him  with  a number  of  waking 
hours  at  his  disposal — wherever  such  a thing  happened,  Mr.  Patton  holds,  that  he  is 
supplied  with  the  first  surplus,  which  furnishes  the  condition  for  economic  and  social 
progress.  This  surplus  of  time  was  easily  changed  into  a surplus  of  energy  which, 
changed  into  a surplus  of  nervous  and  muscular  tissue,  accompanied  by  a surplus  of 
intellectual  inquisitiveness  and  ingenuity,  furnished  the  condition  for  future  progress. 
What  is  true  of  the  individual  is,  also,  true  of  the  group.  Where  any  group  of  humans 
must  spend  all  their  time  in  meeting  the  pressing  needs  of  the  day,  where  all  the 
adults,  male  and  female,  and  all  the  children,  must  work  from  morning  until  night  in 
order  to  maintain  the  lowest  living  conditions,  such  a situation  precludes  progress 
and  fortells  deterioration  of  the  group,  economically  and  socially.  But  wherever 
such  a group,  through  a more  economic  division  of  labor,  or  through  discovery  or 
invention,  or  changes  in  location,  or  climate,  finds  that  all  these  lower  economic 
needs  can  be  supplied  in  a shorter  time,  there  results  a time  surplus.  This  surplus 
of  time  expresses  itself  in  increased  vital  and  intellectual  energy,  and  this,  in  turn, 
results  in  new  inventions;  in  new  forms  of  laws  and  constitutions  for  governing  the 
group  in  a better  way;  in  dreams  and  visions  that  are  hammered  in  brass,  carved  in 
stone,  or  painted  on  bark  or  parchment.  These  surpluses,  like  a bank  balance, 
furnish  every  succeeding  generation  with  a more  advanced  point  of  departure,  and 
give  rise  to  a constantly  increasing  social  surplus,  which  projects  itself  from  one 
generation  to  another. 

Now,  it  is  this  so-called  social  surplus,  this  product  of  the  experience,  the  activi- 
ties, the  scientific  discoveries,  the  refinements  of  art,  of  an  entire  group  which  con- 
stitutes the  first  foundation  for  a progressive,  developing  education  system.  So  long 
as  the  materials  which  constitute  the  inheritance  of  the  race  are  constantly  increasing, 
there  must  be  a constantly  expanding  medium  of  instruction  to  render  this  surplus 
available.  In  order,  however,  that  this  social  surplus  may  constitute  such  a founda- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  another  surplus. 

If  the  human  nervous  system  and  human  intelligence  had  become  static  in  their 
development,  they  would,  of  necessity,  have  limited  the  development  of  the  social 
surplus  and  thus  stopped  the  progress  of  a developing  education  system.  Fortunate- 
ly, however,  another  surplus  has  been  developed  alongside  of  the  social  surplus.  It 
is  a biologic  surplus.  It  expresses  itself  in  a more  extended,  more  plastic  cortical 
area  and  nervous  system,  and  in  a longer  period  of  educability.  Mr.  John  Fiske,  in 
his  great  essay  on  the  “ Meaning  of  Infancy”  offers  an  explanation  of  the  well-known 
fact  that,  as  any  social  group  advances  in  civilization  its  offspring  comes  into  the 
world  in  a more  and  more  helpless  condition.  This  helpless  condition,  Mr.  Fiske 
points  out,  is  simply  an  index  or  sign  of  the  much  more  significant  fact  that  from 
this  period  of  helplessness  to  a period  of  self-sufficiency  and  independence,  there  is  a 
longer  and  longer  stretch  of  time.  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  very  lengthening 
period  of  post-natal  infancy?  Without  entering  into  a discussion  of  whether  this 
biologic  fact  is  a cause  or  a result,  or  a mere  concompitant  of  this  great  growing 
social  surplus,  what  is  evidently  its  real  meaning?  Does  it  not  mean  that  in  the 
presence  of  this  g’*eat,  growing  mass  of  educational  materials,  that  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  the  children,  of  the  race  is  to  lie  in  an  ooen,  plastic  condition  for  a longer  and 
longer  period,  rendering  itself  susceptible  to  all  the  dreams  and  visions  of  the  past, 
to  all  the  educative  influences  that  are  stored  up  in  this  great  social  inheritance?  Is 
it  not  in  order  that  the  children  shall  become  the  real  heirs  of  all  the  ages,  standing  in 
the  foremost  files  of  time;  that  through  nerve  modification  and  blood  modification 
they  shall  make  over,  into  their  very  own,  this  great  mass  of  material  which  is  their 
rightful  inheritance? 

It  is  here,  then,  that  we  face  another  great  surplus  which  constitutes  a second 
foundation  of  permanent  educational  progress.  So  long  as  the  nervous  system  of 
the  child  is  becoming  more  and  more  susceptible;  so  long  as  the  period  of  educability 
is  being  lengthened,  we  have  a real  condition  of  educational  development  and  progress 
but  the  presence  of  these  two  great  surpluses  gives  rise  to  another  need  which  leads 
to  a third  surplus.  How  can  all  of  this  inheritance  be  transformed  into  a possession 
of  the  individuals?  In  the  very  ancient  days  it  was  possible  for  primitive  man  to 
transmit  all  of  this  inheritance  by  work  of  mouth  to  his  offspring.  All  that  his  fore- 
bears had  achieved  in  the  way  of  inventions  and  forms  of  tribal  control  could  easily 
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be  transmitted  in  this  way.  But  there  soon  came  a time  when  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries accumulated,  when  men  began  to  dream  dreams  and  see  visions  which  could 
not  easily  be  transmitted  in  such  a primitive  way  and  as  this  surplus  of  experience 
and  achievement  became  larger  and  more  complicated,  it  became  necessary  to  adopt 
some  economic  device  for  transmitting  it  to  succeeding  generations.  Signs  and 
symbols  and  formula  were  invented. 

Now,  the  social  surplus  couched  in  these  conventional  forms  became  more  and 
more  difficult  for  the  untutored  and  demanded  more  and  more  imperatively  a group 
of  workers  who  should  give  themselves  over  to  the  translations  of  these  signs,  sym- 
bols and  formulas  so  that  succeeding  gene’-ations  might  enter,  comprehend,  and 
possess  this  educational  surplus.  It  was  not  difficult  for  some  of  the  wiser  ones  of  the 
group  to  see  the  distinct  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  their  children  if  they  could 
devise  a system  whereby  all  of  this  social  wealth  would  be  transmitted  to  their  child- 
ren alone.  Instructors  and  teachers  could  be  employed  by  them  and  their  children 
could  be  made  to  possess  it  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who  were  unable  to  provide 
such  means.  In  the  development  of  almost  every  historic  group  we  find  the  appear- 
ance of  this  form  of  educational  endeavor.  I do  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  could  have 
been  avoided  or  that  it  was  wholly  out  of  place  in  such  evolution.  I do  say,  however, 
that  the  attempt  to  transmit  the  social  inheritance  through  the  education  of  a limited 
number,  a social  class,  constituted  a very  unstable  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
an  education  system  or  to  project  a stable  government.  No  limited  group,  no  social 
caste,  is  competent  to  perform  such  an  important  task.  History  shows  that  intellec- 
tual imbreeding  is  dangerous,  that  it  produces  sterility  and  decay.  We  have  found 
in  Illinois  that  this  great  black  surface  layer  of  soil  deposited  by  the  glaciers,  full  of 
humus  and  productive  energies  cannot  be  cultivated  on  the  surface  for  any  great 
length  of  time  without  losing  its  humus  and  its  productive  energy.  We  must  let  the 
plow  slip  down  and  lift  up  new  and  unused  earth  to  mingle  with  the  worn-out  earth. 
We  must  plant  crops  which  send  their  roots  down  through  the  subterranean  strata, 
whose  rootlets  extend  in  all  directions,  breaking  down  the  primal  elements,  taking 
them  up  into  solution  and  carrying  them  up  and  depositing  them  in  this  surface 
stratum.  The  limbs  and  leaves  must  reach  upward  into  the  air,  laying  hold  upon ' 
certain  vital  elements  and  depositing  them  in  the  surface  stratum.  This  is  the  only 
foundation  for  a permanent  agriculture.  That  process  is,  also,  the  only  foundation 
for  a permanent  progressive  education  system.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  this 
social  surplus,  lying  out  over  the  entire  social  group,  like  Emerson’s  “Over-Soul,” 
perculated  down  through  the  group  and,  like  a leaven  began  to  leaven  the  whole  lump 
until  the  group  became  conscious  of  itself  and  began  to  ask  why  this  great  social  sur- 
plus, which  is  the  result  of  the  efforts,  the  sacrifices  and  the  longings  of  the  race,  was 
not  made  available  for  all  the  children  of  all  the  people.  Thus  began  to  be  built 
another  great  foundation  of  permanent  educational  development.  To  conceive  that 
all  the  children  of  a group  are  entitled  to  an  exposure  to  this  varied  and  complicated 
social  inheritance,  and  that  it  is  to  be  transmitted  in  turn  through  the  developed 
minds  and  hearts  and  nervous  systems  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people,  is  to  have 
present  a condition  which  spans  the  future  of  public  education  with  a rainbow  of 
promise,  a promise  of  continued  enlargement  and  development. 

While  this  new  conception  of  the  field  and  scope  of  education  brought  hope  and 
promise,  it  also  carried  with  it  a new  problem  and  a new  need.  So  long  as  education 
was  limited  to  the  few,  the  medium  established  for  carrying  it  forward  was  meager, 
relatively  inexpensive  and  made  by  the  people  whose  children  were  the  direct  bene- 
ficiaries. When  the  principle  of  univeral  education  emerged,  there  appeared  along 
with  it  the  serious  question  of  how  a system  projected  on  such  a large  scale  could  be 
financed.  It  meant  the  erection  of  a great  scheme  and  program  of  public  instruction, 
with  school  houses,  apparatus,  and  teachers.  Simply  to  declare  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  race  belonged  to  the  entire  race  would  amount  to  little  if  some  adequate 
means  were  not  provided  for  seeing  that  the  inheritance  was  transmitted  to  all  the 
individuals  of  the  group.  Fortunately,  for  educational  development,  this  question 
had  been  antedated  by  another  question  which  had  been  settled  right,  and  the  settling 
of  that  antecedent  question  made  it  relatively  easy  to  meet  the  great  question  of 
supplying  revenues  adequate  for  the  development  of  an  adequate  system  of  public 
instruction. 

In  the  early  development  of  every  group  the  question  arose  as  to  whether 
property,  personal  and  real,  belonged  to  the  group  or  to  the  individual.  Two  widely 
variant  theories  arose,  one  holding  that  all  material  property  belonged  to  the  entire 
group,  the  other  holding  that  all  such  property  belonged  to  the  individual.  These 
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two  theories  have  continued  down  to  the  present  day,  but  somewhere  along  the  line 
the  race  hit  upon  one  of  those  fortunate  compromises  which  embodies  so  much  of 
justice  that  both  sides  accepted  it.  That  compromise  took  the  form  of  saying  that 
not  all  of  the  material  wealth  belonged  to  the  individual,  that  a certain  part  of  it 
belonged  to  the  group,  and  that  that  part  which  belonged  to  the  group  should  be 
made  available  througli  the  laying  of  a tax  upon  all  the  property  of  all  the  group.  I 
cannot  think,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  any  human  invention  that  transcends  this 
as  a bearer  of  widespread  and  extended  human  welfare.  This  principle  of 
taxation  upon  the  property  of  all  the  group  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
group  in  building  roads  and  bridges,  and  sidewalks,  in  swinging  lights  across  the 
street,  in  erecting  public  houses  and  parks,  had,  as  I say,  become  understood  and 
accepted  long  before  the  question  of  universal  education  arose.  It,  therefore,  be- 
came rather  an  easy  step  to  take  to  lay  another  tax  upon  all  the  property  of  all  the 
people,  to  establish  a system  of  public  instruction  whereby  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people  might  have  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the  inheritance  of  the  race. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a fourth  foundation  of  educational  progress.  So  long  as 
the  surplus  represented  in  material  goods  is  available  for  taxation;  so  long  as  the 
revenue  thus  afforded  is  sufficient  to  provide  adequate  buildings,  apparatus  and 
teaching  force  to  insure  growth  and  adjustment,  we  have  furnished  another  sort  of 
foundation  for  educational  growth  and  achievement.  Any  influence  which  seeks, 
by  any  means  whatever,  to  narrow  and  limit  this  surxjlus,  will,  insofar  as  it  succeeds, 
weaken  this  foundation  of  education  and  threaten  the  future  development  of  public 
instruction. 

Now,  let  us  step  inside  the  system  itself,  and  view  these  foundations  a little 
more  narrowly.  Here  we  shall  view  the  great  social  surplus  as  our  program  of  educa- 
tional materials.  If  it  is  to  supply  the  condition  of  an  expanded,  developing  scheme 
of  public  instruction,  it  must  be  kept  open  and  accessible  to  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people.  We  must  guard  with  jealous  care  against  those  influences  and  forces  which 
still  maintain  that  all  of  this  social  inheritance  is  not  for  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people.  We  must  guard  against  those  who  would  take  and  divide  it  up  into  parts, 
who  would  tie  it  in  packages,  and  say  that  this  particular  package  is  for  this  oarticu- 
lar  group  of  children,  and  this  other  particular  package  for  this  other  particular 
group  of  children.  Let  us  guard  against  those  who  oppose  one  great,  wide,  open 
door,  through  which  all  may  enter  and  receive  whatever  enlargement  and  growth  is 
for  them,  but  who  wish  to  have  many  doors,  over  each  of  which  shall  be  written 
different  legends,  which  say  to  those  who  come:  “Let  only  those  of  such  and  such  a 
character  enter  into  this  door,  for  inside  is  laid  up  for  them  what  has  been  decided 
that  they  should  have.”  I know  that  most  of  us  who  speak  thus  will  be  charged 
with  viewing  the  situation  in  an  over-sentimental  and  ideal  way.  There  are  those 
who  hold  that  Jefferson’s  statement  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  “All 
men  are  created  free  and  equal”  is  a wholly  impossible  expression  of  idealism,  that 
cannot  be  connected  or  translated  into  the  practical  operation  of  governmental 
affairs.  I do  not  know  what  Jefferson  meant,  but  I assume  that  he  did  not  mean 
that  all  men  were  created  with  equal  powers  of  memory,  of  imagination,  of  observa- 
tion, of  judgment,  but  that  he  did  mean  that  in  a democracy  there  should  be  an 
equality  of  opportunity.  When  we  speak  of  providing  a way  by  which  all  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  race  shall  be  made  free  and  accessible  to  all  the  children  of  all  the  people, 
on  equal  terms,  we  do  not  mean  that  all  these  children  will  get  an  equal  amount  of 
uplift  and  development  from  this  exposure.  What  we  do  believe  is  that  everyone 
of  these  children  has  a right,  a natural  right,  a social  right,  a civic  right,  to  such  a 
wide-flung  exposure,  and  that  any  one  who  seeks  to  limit  it  is  violating  these  rights, 
and  narrowing  the  foundation  of  public  education. 

We,  as  teachers,  whose  business  it  is  to  comprehend  this  social  surplus  and  to 
arrange  it  as  materials  of  instruction,  should  have  a care  as  to  our  own  attitude. 
Some  of  us  who  are  especially  concerned  in  a particular  portion  of  this  field  of  educa- 
tion materials,  are  disposed,  sometimes,  to  consider  it  as  a thing  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  educational  progress.  Such  a tendency,  while  it  may  be  excused  at  times  as 
a manifestation  of  pardonable  zeal,  if  carried  too  far,  will  tend  in  the  same  direction 
as  those  who  would  limit  the  field  from  different  motives.  We  must  understand 
that  our  particular  subject  gathers  its  meaning  and  signification  from  its  relation  to 
others.  As  an  object  is  seen,  not  by  any  light  which  it  radiates  itself,  but  by  the 
light  which  is  reflected  from  surrounding  objects,  so  any  subject  can  be  seen  and 
understood  only  in  the  light  of  other  related  subjects.  But  our  chief  concern  as; 
teachers  must  be  to  see  that  the  whole  mass  of  social  inheritance  with  its  dreams  and 
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its  visions,  its  adjustments  of  art  and  of  science,  its  practical  suggestions  for  every- 
day life,  shall  be  kept  open  and  available  to  all  the  children  of  all  the  people. 

Now,  let  us  look  towards  the  biologic  surplus.  We  must  concern  ourselves 
earnestly  and  actively  in  seeing  to  it  that  this  foundation  of  permanent  educational 
progress  is  not  subtracted  from  and  narrowed  by  greed  of  parents,  or  demand  of  child 
industrialism.  Wherever  the  ignorance  of  parents  or  guardians  leads  them  to  look 
upon  the  proposition  of  bringing  children  into  the  world  as  a means  of  adding  more 
hands  to  theirs  in  order  to  reach  out  and  grasp  the  material  things  of  this  world, 
such  a conception  and  such  an  expression  of  greed  must  be  corrected  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  State.  These  children  must  not  be  robbed  of  their  greatest  birthright, 
which  is  the  privilege  of  being  children  during  the  period  that  nature  has  provided 
that  they  should  be  children.  There  is  another  influence  more  dangerous  because 
It  is  more  plausible,  because  it  is  fortified  by  something  of  logic  and  something  of 
public  welfare.  That  influence  is  a philosophy,  a conception  that  comes  sooner  or 
later  in  the  development  of  every  great  social  group  which  conceives  it  as  the  highest 
desire  and  good  of  the  group  to  master  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  a fascinating 
doctrine.  No  one  can  sit  under  it  for  any  great  length  of  time  without  being  influ- 
enced by  it.  It  appeals  strongly  in  terms  of  providing  means  of  employment  or  inde- 
pendence of  economic  welfare  for  the  teaming  millions,  and  up  to  a certain  limit  all 
of  us  must  grant  that  it  is  a matter  of  prime  importance.  If  we  could  be  assured  that 
after  organizing  all  of  our  educational  system  about  such  a principle  it  would  be 
administered  by  broad-minded,  far-visioned  men  who  would  see  to  it  that  it  went 
only  so  far  as  it  developed  and  improved  the  economic  and  social  standing  of  the 
individuals  of  the  group,  we  could  all  subscribe  to  it.  But  the  danger  involved 
is  great.  We  must  be  pardoned  for  refusing  to  follow  the  line  of  logic  and  to  raise 
certain  serious  questions.  It  is  so  easy  for  men,  who  launch  upon  such  a program,  to 
have  their  vision  blinded  by  the  great  smokestacks,  and  great  clouds  of  black  smoke, 
so  that  they  cannot  see  beyond  it  to  the  homes  of  the  men  and  the  women  who  are 
helping  to  make  possible  industrial  supremacy,  who  cannot  see  the  conditions  under 
which  these  men  and  women  live;  who  take  little  note  of  whether  they  are  properly 
clothed  or  properly  fed;  whose  hearing  is  so  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  turning 
wheels  and  rattling  machinery  that  they  cannot  hear  the  cry  of  those  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  return  of  mere  daily  bread,  but  who  are  miserable  for  the  want  of  a 
larger  life  and  greater  variety  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  activity.  It  is  not  an 
imaginary  danger;  it  is  a real  one.  We  must  see  to  it  that  this  great  desire  for 
industrial  achievement,  to  turn  more  wheels,  to  run  out  more  yards  of  cloth,  to 
increase  our  manufacturin?^  output,  to  secure  the  labor  that  does  it  at  such  a low 
rate  that  it  will  insure  the  mastery  of  the  markets  of  the  world,  irrespective  of  its 
influence  of  the  human  units  who  enter  into  this  program,  shall  not  make  the  iron 
walls  of  the  prison  house  settle  down  around  the  children  of  the  race  too  early.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  this  period  of  childhood  in  which  the  children  are  to  think  and 
play  and  dream  their  way  into  possession  of  this  great  social  inheritance,  shall  not  be 
subtracted  from  and  curtailed  by  the  demands  of  industries.  We  must  see  to  it  that 
every  one  of  these  individuals  has  more  than  enough  of  education  to  make  him  a pro- 
ducing unit.  If  he  is  provided  with  that  only,  he  is  facing  each  day  an  intellectual, 
moral  and  spiritual  deficit.  We  must  give  him  a surplus  of  education  over  and  above 
the  actual  needs  of  the  daily  routine.  It  is  only  in  that  way  that  he  can  live  a 
happy,  joyous,  productive,  industrial  ufe. 

Now,  there  is  just  one  other  surplus  which  constitutes  a foundation  of  education- 
al progress  and  with  that  I am  done.  That  is  the  surplus  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
personality,  the  character,  the  academic,  and  the  professional  training  of  the  teaching 
force.  It  is  a credit  to  us  that  in  all  of  our  meetings  where  we  come  together  to  dis- 
cuss the  future  development  of  public  education,  that  we  do  not  blink  this  important 
question.  We  face  it  frankly  and  candidly.  We  state  it  over  and  over  again,  that 
one  of  the  real  foundations  of  educational  progress  must  always  be  the  character,  the 
preparation,  the  fitness  of  its  teaching  force.  One  of  the  surest  signs  of  educational 
decay  and  failure  would  be  the  presence  of  a teaching  force  mediocre  in  character, 
mediocre  in  intellectual  and  professional  training,  into  whose  hearts  and  minds  had 
not  entered  a proper  conception  of  the  meaning  of  these  great  social,  biologic  and 
economic  surpluses,  as  they  relate  to  education — who  have  not  the  sympathy  or  the 
faith  to  look  upon  the  boys  and  girls  and  understand  their  natural  and  social  right 
to  a long  and  educative  exposure  to  these  great  materials  of  education.  We  must, 
as  teachers,  if  we  are  to  be  worthy  of  our  great  calling,  insist  in  every  way  possible 
that  this  teaching  force  shall  show  to  succeeding  generations  a greater  and  greater 
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surplus  of  fitness  for  the  great  work  which  we  are  to  do.  In  this  meeting,  as  in  others, 
we  shall  consider  rather  narrowly  some  of  the  questions  which  relate  to  our  economic 
and  social  welfare  as  teachers.  We  have  a perfect  right  to  consider  such  questions 
and  to  formulate  programs  of  activity  to  bring  them  about.  They  have  ceased  to  be 
matters  over  which  we  feel  any  need  to  apologize,  but  in  all  this  investigation  and 
study  along  the  lines  of  bettering  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  teacher, 
we  have  not  failed  to  see  that  it  is  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  make  certain  that 
there  will  be  called  into  the  schoolroom  a better  and  better  prepared  teaching  force 
in  the  years  that  are  to  come.  A teaching  force  that  shall  present  a surplus  of  time 
to  think  and  to  work  and  a surplus  of  energy  with  which  to  think  out  new  matters 
and  new  arrangements  of  the  program;  a surplus  of  intellectual  power,  of  scholarship, 
of  professional  skill.  For  it  is  only  upon  such  a growing  professional  conception 
that  a permanent,  progressive,  educational  system  can  be  constructed. 

And,  now,  in  conclusion,  may  I say  that  these  are  the  five  foundations  upon 
which  we  may  build  a permanently  developing  education  system.  Everything  that 
shall  contribute  to  the  enlargement  of  these  foundations  should  be  favored  by  us. 
Everything  that  will  subtract  therefrom  or  weaken  these  foundations  should  be 
opposed  by  us. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  A NATION 
1916 

During  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  Holy  Land  it  was  a custom  of  Roman 
soldiers  to  compel  the  natives  to  go  with  them  on  certain  journeys.  If  a Roman 
soldier  were  going  through  a particularly  dangerous  portion  of  the  city  he  might 
compel  two  well  known  Hebrews  to  walk  one  on  either  side  of  him  for  purposes  of 
protection.  If  his  journey  was  to  some  distant  part  of  the  country,  he  might  compel 
them  to  carry  his  burdens.  No  doubt,  out  of  this  custom  came  that  remarkable 
statement  of  the  Master,  “ Whoseover  compelleth  thee  to  go  with  him  a mile,  go  with 
him  twain,”  And  around  that  statement  through  the  succeeding  centuries  has 
waged  a serious  discussion.  How  much  of  the  activities  of  an  individual  may  be 
determined  by  external  authority  without  a loss  of  their  individualities  so  essential 
to  sound  character?  How  far  can  a local  community  go  in  giving  over  the  control  of 
its  institutions  to  some  superior  governing  power  without  a loss  of  local  initiative 
and  local  leadership  so  elemental  in  any  free  government?  How  far  can  a nation  go 
in  compelling  the  obedience  of  its  citizens  without  invading  those  individual  rights 
and  liberties  which  are  the  essence  of  a real  democracy?  No  doubt  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  pondering  some  such  questions  as  these  when,  during  one  of  the  most  critical 
periods  of  the  civil  war,  he  said,  “It  has  long  been  a grave  question  whether  any 
nation  not  too  strong  for  the  liberties  of  its  people  can  be  strong  enough  to  maintain 
its  existence  in  great  emergencies.” 

Every  school  boy  knows  how  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  settled  by  little  groups 
of  people  drawn  thither  and  held  together  by  some  peculiar  conceotion  of  religion, 
social  laws  or  government;  how  each  of  these  settlements  acted  like  a magnet  to 
draw  to  it  other  people  sharing  those  peculiar  ideas  and  ideals;  how,  as  these  colonies 
grew,  pride  in  their  local  institutions  and  resentment  against  interference  from  out- 
side forces  grew  also.  He  knows  how  fears  and  jealousies  between  these  colonies 
made  it  difficult  to  effect  a central  organization  strong  enough  to  protect  them  against 
the  attacks  of  savage  tribes.  They  learned  very  slowly  that  in  order  to  save  one’s 
soul  he  must  at  least  be  willing  to  lose  it.  Every  student  knows  that  when  the  great- 
est of  colonial  emergencies  arose,  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  jealousies  and  fears  of 
these  several  colonies  endangered  its  success  by  their  unwillingness  to  surrender  some 
of  their  local  rights  into  the  hand  of  a central  power.  Franklin  saw  it  clearly  when 
he  flung  his  banner  before  them  bearing  the  emblem  of  a disjointed  snake  with  its 
subscribed  legend,  “Unite  or  Perish.”  Every  student  of  that  war  knows  that  at 
several  stages  it  seemed  that  defeat  would  certainly  result  from  their  bitter  inter- 
colonial jealousies.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  it  was  only  through  the  great 
character  and  personality  of  George  Washington,  in  whom  all  these  colonies  placed 
their  faith  and  respect,  that  these  crises  were  passed  and  the  Revolution  carried  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

But  did  this  great  struggle  for  a common  cause  with  its  common  sacrifices  and 
cooperative  effort  teach  the  people  of  these  colonies  that  a strong  central  authority 
was  essential  to  the  preservation  of  those  local  institutions  and  liberties  which  they 
cherished  so  highly?  In  the  constitutional  convention  and  in  all  the  subsequent 
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discussions  in  the  halls  of  Congress  it  appeared  that  the  lesson  had  not  been  learned » 
The  ablest  and  most  eloquent  men  of  the  nation  championed  two  radically  opposed, 
if  not  antagonistic,  views  of  the  relation  of  the  nation  to  the  states  which  composed  it. 
Had  the  several  states  made  a sufficient  grant  of  power  to  the  central  government  to 
constitute  a really  sovereign  nation?  Out  of  all  these  serious  and  learned  discussions 
had  come  no  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question  That  answer  did  not  come  until 
that  day  when  upon  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  the  government  laid  its  iron  hand 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  dissenting  states  and  said:  “Whether  you  think  it  is  con- 
stitutional or  not,  whether  you  will  or  not,  we  are  going  to  compel  you  to  go  a mile 
along  the  great  highway  of  National  Unity  and  National  Sovereignty.”  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  did  Abrahain  Lincoln  know  that  our  forefathers  had  brought  forth 
upon  this  continent  a nation  that  was  strong  enough  to  maintain  its  existence  in 
great  emergencies. 

But  did  these  dissenting  states  stop  at  the  end  of  the  mile  of  compulsion  on  this 
road  towards  a greater  national  consciousness,  a greater  national  solidarity?  One  of 
the  most  shining  glorious  pages  of  our  history  is  the  record  of  these  many  volunteer 
miles  which  these  states  have  gone  towards  that  goal.  How  have  these  miles  been 
traveled?  Mainly  through  the  organization  of  national  associations  with  a nation- 
wide volunteer  membership.  These  associations  have  brought  men  and  women 
from  all  the  states  of  the  union  to  consider  questions  economic,  social,  religious,  edu- 
cational. Out  of  these  conferences  and  discussions  have  arisen  nation-wide  programs 
of  thought  and  action.  As  these  representatives  from  the  several  states  have  met 
and  reasoned  together  common  ground  and  common  interests  have  been  discovered 
and  common  standards  established. 

In  this  great  work  the  National  Education  Association  has  played  its  part. 
Organized  in  1857,  up  to  and  for  several  years  after  the  civil  war,  like  all  other  so- 
called  national  organizations,  it  was  sectional  in  its  membership.  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line  was  the  common  division  of  all  such  organizations.  Even  the  churches, 
whose  principles  and  organizations  were  peculiar  to  no  nation  or  section,  broke  upon 
this  rock  of  slavery.  But  after  the  civil  war  had  ended  and  the  smoke  of  battle  and 
feeling  had  somewhat  cleared  away,  representatives  from  the  southern  states  began 
to  join  the  National  Education  Association  and  within  a remarkably  short  time 
every  state  in  the  union  was  represented.  When  some  of  us  who  were  born  in  the 
civil  war  period  attended  our  first  meeting  of  this  association  we  were  not  a little 
surprised  to  see  men  from  Texas,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  North  Carolina  standing 
on  the  platform  and  speaking  in  favor  of  certain  nation-wide  ideals  and  programs 
m education  which  sounded  strangely  familiar  to  our  ears.  These  men  and  women 
representing  these  two  sections  of  this  country  which  had  for  so  many  years  held 
nothing  in  common  on  the  great  subject  of  education,  meeting  and  conferring  together 
in  the  halls  of  the  association  and  in  the  lobbies  of  the  hotels,  discovered  that  they 
could  think  together  and  act  together  on  many  nation-wide  movements  in  education. 
They  found  that  their  differences  had  been  more  psychological  than  geographical; 
that  when  they  had  composed  their  intellectual  and  sentimental  differences  mountains 
and  streams  no  longer  divide.  They  were  coming  to  think  nationally,  feel  nationally 
and  act  nationally.  It  is  not  over  stating  the  fact  to  say  that  the  N.  E.  A.  has  been 
and  is  one  of  the  strongest  forces  at  work  in  the  building  of  a nation  “that  is  not  too 
strong  for  the  liberties  of  its  people  but  is  strong  enough  to  maintain  its  existence  in 
great  emergencies.” 

When  we  consider  the  history  of  our  own  commonwealth  in  the  light  of  these 
principles  of  compulsion  and  volunteer  efforts,  some  interesting  applications  appear. 
With  the  oncoming  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  statehood  of  Illinois  every 
teacher  should  be  familiar  with  certain  phases  of  its  history.  Some  striking  pecular- 
ities  appear  in  that  history.  Carved  out  of  that  great  northwest  territory,  its  natural 
wealth  and  beauty  attracted  the  attention  of  the  eastern  colonies  and  states  as  well 
as  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Over  the  Alleghenies  and  down  the  Ohio,  the  Cum- 
berland, and  the  Tennessee  Rivers  came  the  people  of  these  older  American  settle- 
ments. They  did  not  come  as  individuals.  They  came  in  groups  and  they  settled 
in  groups.  Each  settlement  brought  with  it  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  state  or 
country  from  which  it  came.  The  wild,  unorganized  frontier  conditions  seemed  tO' 
make  them  all  the  more  anxious  to  preserve  for  themselves  and  their  children  those  . 
institutions,  customs  and  laws  which  long  associations  had  made  familiar  and  dear  to 
them.  Settlers  from  the  southern  states  scattered  themselves  along  the  streams, 
through  the  forest  and  especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  Wabash,  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Illinois  territory.  Settlers  from  New  England, 
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Middle  Atlantic  States  and  Ohio  chose,  mainly,  the  rolling  prairie  lands  in  the  central 
and  northern  parts.  Here  and  there  the  French,  English  and  Germans  established 
colonies.  It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  any  territorial  unit  presenting  a population 
with  greater  natural  and  acquired  differences  of  opinion  on  institutional  life  than 
prevailed  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Illinois  territory  in  1818.  No  doubt  when 
Nathaniel  Pope  presented  to  Congress  an  outline  sketch  of  this  proposed  new  com- 
monwealth, with  its  northern  boundary  pushed  many  miles  farther  up^  on  the  west 
side  of  Lake  Michigan  than  was  authorize  by  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  of  the 
Northwest  Territory — no  doubt  as  he  viewed  its  noble  proportions,  he  realized  that 
it  is  one  thing  to  create  the  boundaries  of  a commonwealth  and  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  create  the  commonwealth  itself.  He,  with  the  other  farseeing  men  of  that 
time,  knew  that  the  foundations  of  a state  could  not  be  built  upon  such  widely 
variant  and  conflicting  ideas  and  principles  as  set  these  far-flung  settlements  against 
each  other.  They  saw  that  such  a foundation  could  only  be  laid  upon  the  common 
welfare,  the  common  understanding,  the  common  agreement  of  the  people.  They 
knew  that  no  real  state  could  exist  until  certain  common  standards  of  intelligence, 
certain  common  standards  of  morality,  certain  common  standards  of  citizenship 
were  established  and  maintained  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  territory. 
They  saw  clearly  that  the  only  way  to  establish  such  common  standards  was  through 
a common  school  system.  These  real  founders  of  the  real  commonwealth  drew  up 
its  first  real  charter  and  constitution  when  they  drew  up  its  first  common  school  code 
and  presented  it  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1825.  What  a valuable  historical  docu- 
ment that  would  be  for  our  coming  celebration.  But  alas,  no  copy  of  that  original 
bill  for  a school  code  can  be  found.*  The  members  of  that  Assembly  representing  the 
local  jealousies,  the  fears,  the  conflicting  ideas  and  sentiments  on  education  held  by 
the  people  of  their  districts  fell  upon  that  bill  and  in  order  to  prevent  its  ever  reap- 
pearing in  similar  form,  they  probably  cremated  it.  The  only  part  of  it  adopted  was 
the  preamble.  We  should  be  thankful  for  that,  for  it  is  a shining  noble  statement  of 
the  need  and  the  purpose  of  a common  school  system  for  a commonwealth.  Were 
these  high-minded  patriots  cast  down  completely  by  this  failure?  No  doubt  they 
were  discouraged,  as  many  yaliant  souls  since  that  time  have  been  under  like  circum- 
stances, but  they  were  not  “quitters”.  They  called  a State  School  Convention  in 
Vandalia  in  1833.  To  this  convention  came  a company  of  the  best  informed  and 
most  determined  men  in  the  State.  Sidney  Breese,  one  of  the  real  statesmen  of  his 
time,  presided  over  that  convention.  Out  of  its  deliberations  came  at  least  three 
resolutions.  A plan  for  creating  a better  sentiment  towards  and  for  a common 
school  system  throughout  the  State  was  organized.  A provision  for  collecting  and 
furnishing  facts  and  data  on  school  matters  to  the  next  General  Assembly  was  pro- 
jected. A call  for  another  meeting  of  the  convention  at  Vandalia  the  next  year 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature  was  issued.  To  that  second  convention  came 
the  ablest  men  in  the  State.  There  is  a very  trustworthy  record  testifying  that 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  its  secretary  and  that  Abraham  Lincoln  took  part  in  its 
deliberations.  While  very  little  in  the  way  of  legislation  resulted,  the  interest  and 
spirit  aroused  by  these  two  conventions  were  transformed  and  transferred  through 
other  intervening  conventions  into  the  State  Teachers’  Association,  which  took  its 
initial  form  at  Bloomington  in  1853.  From  that  year  until  the  present  time,  every 
forw'ard  step  in  the  establishment  of  a State-wide  common  school  system  has  been 
initiated  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  members  of  this  association.  Although 
it  is  called  a teachers’  association,  its  meetings  and  its  programs  from  the  very  begin- 
ning have  been  open  to  men  and  women  representing  every  calling  and  every  walk  of 
life.  Questions  touching  every  phase  of  the  welfare  of  the  State  have  been  considered. 
Resolutions  covering  every  detail  of  school  organization,  administration  and  instruc- 
tion have  been  adopted  and  brought  before  the  people  of  the  State  as  well  as  their 
representatives  in  the  General  Assembly.  Every  proposition  brought  forward  for 
the  betterment  of  a system  of  public  instruction  has  been  fought  out  with  the  people, 
either  before  or  after  it  was  enacted  into  law.  The  peculiar  character  of  its  early 
settlements  as  well  as  the  highly  decentralized  form  of  State  government  adopted 
has  made  the  enactment  of  laws  and  their  enforcement  depend  upon  the  consent  of 
the  people.  Beautiful  school  codes  have  been  conceived  and  even  enacted  into  laws 
only  to  be  broken  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks  of  a hostile  public  sentiment.  All  of  this 
has  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvantages.  Although  the  development  of  school 
systems  has  been  discouragingly  slow,  it  has  been  accompanied  by  the  development 

*Since  writing  this  statement  a copy  of  the  1825  school  code  has  been  found 
and  republished  and  this  statement  needs  correction  in  the  light  of  this  discovery. 
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of  a public  sentiment  strong  enough  to, appreciate  and  maintain  it.  And  when  our 
disappointments  and  failures  depress  us  and  fill  us  with  doubts,  it  may  be  well  for  us 
to  look  upon  our  present  school  system  reaching  from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
university,  with  its  million  pupils,  its  32,000  teachers,  its  $300,000,000  plant,  its 
annual  operating  budget  of  $40,000,000  and  then  look  upon  what  existed  under  the 
code  of  1825.  Any  fair  appraisement  of  what  has  been  accomplished  under  such 
circumstances  must  place  our  present  system  with  all  its  limitations  as  one  of  the 
most  glorious  achievements  of  the  first  century  of  our  Statehood.  And  without 
exaggeration,  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  that  this  association  and  the  forces 
represented  by  its  membership  have  helped  to  lay  the  foundations  of  our  great  com- 
monwealth through  the  establishment  of  a common  school  system. 

When  we  come  to  view  our  own  work  as  teachers  in  the  light  of  these  pinciples 
of  compulsion  and  election  some  interesting  reflections  arise.  So  much  of  a teacher’s 
life,  her  preparation,  her  work,  is  determined  by  law.  Every  detail  of  her  academic 
and  professional  training,  of  the  books  she  shall  read,  of  the  meetings  she  should 
attend,  of  the  subjects  she  shall  teach,  is  set  down  as  a legal  demand.  What  shall  be 
her  duties  towards  the  community,  towards  her  superiors,  towards  her  pupils  are 
specified  in  rules  of  superintendents  and  boards  of  education.  Little  wonder  that 
many  sound  thinking  people  are  taking  alarm  lest  the  teachers  of  their  children  shall 
become  a highly  mechanized  automatic  force,  lest  so  much  of  compulsion  rob  them 
of  those  fine  individual  interests  and  enthusiasms  so  vital  in  real  teaching.  Here 
and  there  a cynic  arises  to  inform  us  that  this  highly  mechanizing  influence  of  the 
system  combined  with  the  selfish  interests  of  teachers  has  transformed  them  into 
mere  time  servers,  beginning  and  closing  school  on  the  tick  of  the  clock  specified  by 
rule  or  law,  going  only  so  far  as  they  are  compelled  to  go,  doing  nothing  of  their  own 
free  will.  He  would  be  daring  even  to  the  extent  of  foolhardiness  who  would  main- 
tain that  among  32,000  teachers  there  might  not  be  found  one  here  and  there  who 
could  accurately  and  truthfully  be  characterized  in  some  such  terms  but  he  would 
not  only  be  foolhardy,  but  untrue  to  facts  who  would  seek  to  convey  the  impression 
that  any  considerable  number  of  teachers  fall  under  that  definition.  The  real 
teacher  cannot  begin  school  at  nine  o’clock.  Long  before  that  time  the  call  of  the 
school  room  duties  is  carrying  her  forward.  She  cannot  close  her  school  on  the  tick 
of  four  o’clock.  The  urge  and  the  pull  of  the  day’s  actions  lure  her  on.  Well  it 
would  be  if  many  a conscientious  teacher  could,  by  closing  the  school  room  door, 
shut  out  of  her  mind  and  her  heart  for  a while  those  interests  and  anxieties  which 
spring  out  of  the  day’s  work,  but  often  on  into  the  silent  watches  of  the  night  she  is 
going  many,  many  miles  with  her  pupils  beyond  the  compulsion  of  law  or  rule.  It  is 
also  true  that  as  citizens,  teachers  render  more  volunteer,  gratuitous  services  to  the 
community  than  any  other  body  of  workmen.  In  the  Sunday  schools  and  churches, 
in  the  local  clubs  and  organizations,  in  every  movement  for  the  community  welfare 
they  are  found  giving  freely  of  their  time  and  abilities.  Teachers  should  be,  and  in 
the  main  are,  good  workmen  and  good  citizens  performing  their  required  duties  with 
respect  and  good  will  and  showing  their  freedom  and  independence  by  going  many, 
many  miles  along  the  road  of  the  common  weal  for  the  mere  joy  of  it.  Teachers, 
more  than  any  other  body  of  workmen,  have  an  opportunity  to  establish  respect  for 
law  and  a will  for  volunteer  service  in  the  lives  of  children. 

So  many  of  the  school  activities  of  our  pupils  are  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  law  or  rule.  They  are  compelled  to  come  to  school  whether  they  want  to  or 
not.  The  compulsory  attendance  law  is  the  most  drastic  measure  enacted  and 
enforced  by  a democratic  state.  It  invades  the  home  and  overrides  the  control  of 
the  parent  of  his  child.  It  is  justified  upon  the  ground  that  ignorance  is  a civic 
liability  and  education  is  a civic  asset;  that  the  welfare  and  existence  of  the  State 
demands  an  educated  citizenship.  When  these  children  come  to  school  the  law 
requires  that  they  shall  study  certain  subjects,  whatever  may  be  the  wish  of  the 
pupil  or  parent  in  the  matter.  They  also  find  themselves  hedged  about  with  rules. 
They  must  line  up  at  the  door  and  march  down  the  hall  at  a certain  time  and  in  a 
certain  way.  How  and  when  they  shall  stand  and  how  and  when  they  shall  sit,  the 
arrangement  of  the  books  in  the  desk,  the  way;  the  pen  must  be  held,  the  way  the 
book  must  be  held,  all  these  and  many  other  things  must  be  done  by  rule  and  at  the 
command  of  the  teacher.  No  wonder  that  some  sympathetic  people,  looking  upon 
this  compulsion  side  of  the  child’s  school  conduct,  fear  that  the  public  school  system 
is  unfitting  rather  than  fitting  its  pupils  for  citizenship  in  a democracy.  They  fear 
that  we  are  running  a great  steam  roller  of  uniformity  and  compulsion  over  thsee 
children,  crushing  out  of  them  all  individuality,  all  personality,  pressing  them  out  into 
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a thin,  pliant,  uniform,  characterless  mediocrity.  They  fear  that  we  are  training 
our  children  into  docile  automata  such  as  might  fit  into  the  scheme  of  an  autocratic 
government,  but  which  has  no  place  in  a government  of  free  men.  No  doubt,  at 
certain  times  and  in  certain  places,  some  such  criticism  was  justified.  But  in  the 
main,  compulsion  does  not  occupy  too  large  a place  in  the  child’s  life.  Everyone 
who  is  at  all  familiar  with  American  children  has  little  fear  that  their  inborn,  over- 
topping sense  and  love  of  freedom,  their  resentment  of  restraint,  of  command,  of 
rule,  of  law,  is  in  any  great  danger  of  being  crushed  out  of  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  appear  that  the  real  danger  lies  in  our  not  being  able  to  create  within  them 
that  respect  for  law  and  authority,  without  which  real  freedom  and  real  democracy 
are  impossible.  There  is  a vast  difference  between  that  “ dumb -driven-cattle  ” kind 
of  obedience  to  authority  shown  by  the  ignorant  and  that  gracious  respect  for  law 
which  is  the  mark  of  intelligent  manhood.  The  foundations  of  a democracy  are 
freedom  under  law  and  through  law.  Moreover,  school  life  in  its  most  formal  state 
affords  endless  opportunities  for  the  development  of  self-control,  self -initiative, 
self -responsibility. 

Teachers  divide  into  two  general  types  in  their  power  to  secure  activity  of  their 
pupils,  through  authority  or  through  an  appeal  to  the  interests  of  the  individual. 
Some  teachers  are  born  with  the  spirit  and  command  of  the  captain,  the  general  in 
their  blood.  What  natural  ability  they  show  in  organizing  their  schools ! The  very 
day  such  a teacher  takes  charge  of  a school  the  regimentation  begins.  She  cannot 
and  she  will  not  abide  disorder  and  confusion.  Everything  must  be  done  on  time 
and  in  an  orderly  manner.  How  instantly  her  pupils  catch  the  spirit  of  her  person- 
ality. Along  the  halls  and  on  the  play  grounds  they  stand  taller  and  walk  better  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week.  All  the  other  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  building  become 
conscious  that  a new  spirit  has  been  infused  into  their  school  life.  Some  parents 
begin  to  wonder  whether  it  is  well  for  their  children  to  come  under  the  influence  of 
such  a dominating  personality,  such  an  organizing  magician.  There  might  be  cause 
for  alarm  if  all  our  public  school  teachers  were  cast  in  that  mold.  But  they  are  really 
very  rare  and  any  parent  should  count  it  a bit  of  great  good  fortune  that  his  child 
should  come  under  the  influence  of  at  least  one  such  teacher  in  his  progress  through 
the  common  schools.  The  other  type  of  teacher  has  a different  kind  of  order  and 
control  and  secures  it  in  a very  different  way.  Her  appeal  is  mainly  to  the  interest 
and  initiative  of  the  child.  Her  resourcefulness  displays  itself  in  the  development  of 
the  resourcefulness  of  her  pupils.  Her  order  is  a kind  of  organized  disorder.  Uni- 
formity and  regularity  are  a means  rather  than  an  end.  She  incites,  she  inspires  her 
pupils  to  self-acting  and  then  seeks  to  direct  it.  Her  children  are  not  altogether 
unconscious  of  law  and  rule  and  command,  but  they  are  more  conscious  of  the  end  to 
be  attained.  They  are  not  unwilling  to  go  a mile  under  compulsion  but  they  are 
more  than  willing  to  go  many  miles  of  their  own  free  will.  Such  pupils  will  hardly 
stop  reading  as  soon  as  their  school  days  are  over.  The  interests  and  enthusiasms 
aroused,  the  sense  of  self -power  and  self-control  developed;  the  habit  of  work  formed 
will  carry  them  many  miles  along  the  road  beoynd  the  limits  of  compulsion.  Can 
any  fair-minded  observer  doubt  that  the  total  influence  of  such  a school  system  and 
such  teachers  is  the  creator  of  better  citizens  for  a better  democracy? 

In  these  critical  days  when  the  spirit  of  our  nation  is  being  tested  and  serious- 
minded  men  are  questioning  whether  our  nation  is  strong  enough  to  meet  that  test, 
it  is  well  for  us,  as  teachers,  to  ask  ourselves  the  question  whether  through  our  activi- 
ties in  the  great  association  to  which  we  belong,  through  our  activities  as  citizens  in 
the  communities  where  we  teach,  and  more  especially  through  our  influence  as  teach- 
ers of  the  children  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  nation,  we  are  doing  our  part  in  the 
building  of  a Republic  “not  too  strong  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  but  strong 
enough  to  maintain  its  existence  in  great  emergencies.” 

GOVERNOR  COLES’  CONTRIBUTION  TO  FREEDOM  AND  EDUCATION 

IN  ILLINOIS. 

1917 

In  a Central  Illinois  city  lives  a retired  business  man  of  large  and  successful 
experience.  Should  you  be  a visitor  in  his  home,  something  like  the  following  might 
occur:  After  discussing  with  you  in  a wise,  discriminating  way  many  of  the  large 
questions  facing  the  National  Government,  and,  perhaps,  conducting  you  on  an 
exciu*sion  through  Greek  philosophy  and  history,  he  will  pause  a moment  and  say 
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that  some  of  his  best  friends  regard  him  as  peculiar  in  that  he  is  a believer  in  spiritual- 
ism, but  being  a profound  believer  in  the  possibility  of  communicating  with  those  who 
are  in  the  spirit  world,  he  had  built  into  his  new  residence  a seance  room  which  is  his 
constant  joy.  If  you  at  all  care  to  look  at  this  room,  he  will  be  delighted  to  show  it 
to  you.  If  you  have  the  curiosity  that  one  schoolmaster  had  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, you  will  accept  the  invitation  to  go  to  this  room.  You  will  find  on  the  second 
floor  that  a large  portion  has  been  set  off  for  his  seance  room.  After  the  little  uncanny 
feeling  which  may  attach  to  an  unbeliever  has  disappeared,  you  will  be  struck  by  the 
unusual  pictures  on  the  wall.  There  is  at  one  end  in  a most  conspicuous  place  a 
large  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  It  is  the  face  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  with  the  beard  which  he  wore  at  Washington,  but  his  body  is  clad 
in  such  a strange  robe,  a sort  of  priestly  garb  with  long,  flowing  sleeves.  Should  you 
raise  a question  about  this  picture,  the  gentleman  will  explain  that  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  all  of  his  family  were  opposed  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  were  pro- 
southern  in  their  sympathies  and  felt  bitterly  against  Lincoln  on  account  of  his 
hostility  to  the  institutions  of  the  South.  He,  in  particular,  had  expressed  himself 
in  such  emphatic  terms  against  Lincoln  as  President,  that  when  the  assassination 
occurred,  he,  fearing  that  these  statements  might  be  construed  against  his  safety, 
went  to  California.  Shortly  after  arriving  there  he  became  acquainted  with  some 
spiritualists  who  induced  him,  rather  against  his  will,  to  go  to  a spiritualistic  seance. 
There  occurred  an  event  which  completely  removed  his  doubts  and  thoroughly  con- 
vinced him  of  the  possibility  of  communicating  with  the  spirits  in  the  other  world. 
At  a subsequent  seance  his  spiritual  guide  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  converse 
with  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  indignantly  refused,  saying  that  he  had 
never  liked  Abraham  Lincoln  while  he  lived  and  that  he  had  no  desire  to  communicate 
with  his  spirit,  but  the  spiritual  guide  insisted,  saying  that  she  was  also  the  spiritual 
guide  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  that  she  knew  that  these  two  men  held  many  thoughts 
in  common  and  that  if  they  could  once  get  into  communication  with  each  other,  they 
would  come  to  be  friends.  Reluctantly,  this  gentleman  concluded  to  converse  with 
Lincoln.  Then,  with  great  earnestness,  he  will  say  to  you,  “Sir,  I know  it  will  sound 
to  you  like  a fairy  tale,  but  every  week  since  that  first  conversation  and  sometimes 
every  day  in  the  week,  I have  held  the  most  precious  conversations  with  the  spirit  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  has  revealed  to  me  many  of  his  innermost  thoughts  which 
were  never  revealed  to  his  most  intimate  friends.  From  a feeling  of  hostility  towards 
him  I have  reached  a state  of  extreme  adoration  for  his  great  character.  I do  not 
believe  that  God  ever  made- a mortal  man  who  stood  taller  intellectually,  spiritually 
and  morally  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  Here  in  the  presence  of  this  picture  of  him 
painted  by  spiritual  hands,  I sit  daily  and  converse  with  him.  My  heart  and  mind 
are  lifted  up  and  ennobled  by  his  constant  presence  with  me." 

I do  not  know  how  such  a conversation  would  impress  you,  but  to  this  school- 
master there  came  a suggestion.  Why  should  not  every  school  room  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  become  a very  real  seance  room  in  which  the  teacher  should  be  the  medium 
and  her  books  and  charts  the  apparatus  by  which  the  spirits  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  wrought  mightily  to  build  our  State  and  nation  should  be  called  back  to  sit 
by  the  side  of  our  children  and  to  ennoble  their  hearts  and  minds  by  contact  with 
them?  Here,  it  may  be,  in  a little  one-room  country  school,  the  teacher  turns  a page 
of  American  history,  breathes  upon  it  the  warmth  of  her  personality  and  enthusiasm, 
and  down  from  Valley  Forge,  Brandywine  and  Yorktown,  marches  the  stately  figure 
of  George  Washington,  enters  the  school  room  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  her  children 
to  reveal  to  them  the  lofty  ideals  and  motives  and  courage  that  upheld  him  through 
that  great  struggle  when  the  colonies  were  welded  together  in  one  mighty  effort  for 
freedom  and  democracy.  On  another  day  she  turns  another  page,  touches  it  with 
the  magic  of  a living  imagination,  and  from  the  more  immediate  past  walks  the  gaunt, 
homely  form  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Stooping  to  enter  the  door  of  the  little  school 
room,  he  walks  down  the  aisle  and  takes  a seat  beside  her  pupils.  Pulling  aside  the 
curtain  of  time  that  has  screened  from  them  an  intimate  view  of  his  great,  rugged 
character,  he  reveals  to  them  the  child-like  simplicity  of  his  heart,  and  of  his  mind, 
the  plain  democracy  of  his  thought  and  life,  and  an  intimate,  living  contact  between 
his  and  their  lives  is  established  and  they  are  lifted  up  into  greater  nobility  of  mind 
and  heart. 

Certainly  during  this  centennial  year  of  our  statehood,  every  school  room  in 
Illinois  ought  to  become  a pedagogical  seance  room  where  the  teachers  shall  call 
back  the  names  and  characters  and  services  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  labored 
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in  order  that  the  foundations  of  this  great  commonwealth  should  be  laid  broadly  and 
securely. 

It  is  my  purpose  this  evening  to  recall  one  of  the  men  who  rendered  a large 
service  in  laying  the  foundations  of  this  commonwealth  upon  the  cornerstones  of 
liberty  and  education,  I wish  to  speak  of  Edward  Coles,  the  second  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  who  was  bom  in  the  slave  state  of  Virginia  in  1786,  just  two 
years  after  this  Northwest  Territory  was  ceded  by  Virginia  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  just  one  year  before  it  was  organized  under  the  great  ordinance  of  the 
Northwest  Territory.  His  father.  Colonel  John  Coles,  had  served  with  Washington 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  James  Madison,  James  Monroe,  and  all  that  brilliant  group 
of  statesmen  sprung  from  the  fertile  womb  of  Virginia.  Edward  Coles  pursued  the 
usual  course  of  education  outlined  for  the  son  of  a wealthy  and  distinguished  planter 
in  Virginia.  He  had  not  finished  his  preparatory  course,  however,  before  he  began 
to  develop  certain  independent  attitudes  of  mind  towards  certain  institutions  of  his 
native  state,  and  by  the  time  he  had  finished  his  second  year  in  college  he  had  con- 
ceived a bitter  hatred  for  the  institution  of  slavery.  As  he  said  in  later  years,  “I 
could  not  reconcile  it  to  my  conscience  and  sense  of  propriety  to  participate  in  slavery; 
and  being  unable  to  screen  myself  under  such  a shelter  from  the  upbraidings  and  pelt- 
ings  of  my  own  conscience  and  from  the  just  censure,  as  I conceived  it,  of  earth  and 
heaven,  I could  not  consent  to  hold  as  property  what  I had  no  right  to;  and  which 
was  not  and  could  not  be  property,  according  to  my  understanding  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  man;  I,  therefore,  determined  that  I could  not  and  would  not  hold  my 
fellow  man  as  a slave.” 

In  1809,  two  years  after  the  ending  of  his  university  career,  he  was  invited  by 
President  Madison  to  become  his  private  secretary,  and  for  six  years  thereafter  he 
stood  close  to  the  President,  meeting  in  the  most  favorable  way  the  ablest  men  of 
this  country  and  some  of  the  distinguished  representatives  of  foreign  countries.  His 
opposition  to  slavery,  however,  grew  more  and  more  pronounced.  Much  of  his  time 
and  energy  was  spent  in  trying  to  conceive  a proper  method  for  emancipating  the 
slaves  in  Virginia  and  in  all  the  southern  states.  He  reached  the  conclusion  that  no 
ordinary  process  would  accomplish  the  thing,  that  some  unusual  method  must  be  dis- 
covered. It  appeared  to  him  that  some  great  man  who  had  the  confidence  of  the 
southern  states  might  make  such  a pronouncement  upon  the  subject  as  would  lead 
the  younger  men  of  the  south  to  inaugurate  a plan  for  the  immediate  or  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.  His  thought  naturally  turned  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  who, 
at  71  years  of  age,  was  in  retirement  at  Monticello.  Here  was  the  man  who  had 
written  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who  had  represented  the  Government  at 
the  capital  of  France,  who  had  served  in  Washington’s  cabinet  during  the  critical 
days  of  the  Republic  and  had  been  its  President,  and  during  that  time  had  effected 
the  purchase  of  that  vast  territory  called  Louisiana.  He,  as  perhaps  no  other  living 
man,  had  the  prestige  and  momentum  of  actual  achievement,  and  the  loving  appre- 
ciation of  the  southland  necessary  to  fit  him  for  this  peculiar  task.  Accordingly, 
Edward  Coles,  in  1814,  wrote  his  now  famous  letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  assures 
Jefferson  that  he  knows  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer  to  him  arguments  showing  that 
slavery  is  not  only  a curse  to  the  slave,  but  to  the  slaveholder  and  to  the  state  and 
nation  where  it  exists.  The  only  question  is  how  the  hateful  thing  may  be  removed 
peacefully.  He  then  brings  forward  his  idea  that  no  ordinary  process  of  discussion 
will  remove  this  deeply  entrenched  curse  from  Virginia  and  the  other  states  of  the 
South;  that  some  man  whose  deeds,  whose  character,  whose  life,  would  give  to  his 
words  the  reach  and  the  power  to  startle,  to  convince,  to  persuade,  to  compel  action 
should  go  forth  to  preach  this  great  crusade.  Declaring  that  Jefferson  is  the  only 
man  who  can  rally  and  lead  the  young  men  of  the  South  into  such  a vast  undertaking, 
he  urges  and  pleads  with  him  to  come  forth  and  assume  the  responsibility.  He 
closes  that  letter  with  these  words,  “From  the  time  I was  able  to  reflect  upon  the 
nature  of  political  society  and  of  the  rights  appertaining  to  man,  I have  not  only 
been  principled  against  slavery,  but  have  had  feelings  so  repugnant  to  it  as  to  decide 
me  not  to  hold  them;  which  decision  has  driven  me  from  my  native  state  and  with  it 
a,ll  my  relations  and  friends.  This,  I hope,  will  be  deemed  by  you  some  excuse  for  the 
liberty  of  this  intrusion.” 

This  brought  from  Jefferson  a reply  which  has  added  greatly  to  the  reputation 
of  this  great  apostle  of  freedom  and  democracy.  In  no  patronizing,  condescending 
way,  but  with  the  greatest  sincerity  and  candor  he  meets  every  argument  offered  by 
this  young  man,  Edward  Coles;  here  commending,  here  suggesting  a slight  modera- 
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tion,  and  urging  with  great  force  that  Coles  must  not  leave  Virginia,  but  must  stay 
there  to  help  fight  the  great  battle  which  he  is  proposing.  In  reference  to  himself 
he  pleads  that  his  age  and  declining  powers  unfit  him  for  the  task,  saying  that  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  written,  he  had  hoped  that  the  young  men  of 
the  South,  reading  its  principles  would  see  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  entertaining 
those  principles  and  at  the  same  time  holding  slaves.  He  hoped  that  they  would 
be  led  to  propose  some  plan  for  gradual  emancipation.  He  had,  however,  been 
disappointed  upon  his  return  from  France  to  find  a silence  and  apathy  upon  the  entire 
matter  which  indicated  that  his  hope  was  unfounded.  To  use  his  own  words,  “Your 
solitary  but  welcome  voice  is  the  first  which  has  brought  this  sound  to  my  ears  and  I 
have  considered  the  general  silence  which  prevails  upon  this  subject  as  indicating  an 
apathy  unfavorable  to  every  hope,  yet  the  hour  of  emancipation  is  advancing  in  the 
march  of  time.  It  will  come;  whether  brought  about  by  generous  energies  of  our 
own  minds  or  through  the  bloody  process  of  Santo  Domingo,  * * * is  a leaf  of 

our  history  not  yet  turned  over.”  Jefferson  never  lived  to  see  that  page  turned  over, 
but  Coles  did  and  beheld  by  what  a terribly  bloody  process  this  scourge  of  slavery 
was  removed  from  his  own  beloved  Virginia. 

Coles,  upon  reading  the  reply  of  Jefferson,  saw  clearly  that  there  was  no  hope  for 
any  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  Virginia.  He,  therefore,  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  not  live  in  a state  where  such  an  institution  existed,  and  that  he 
would  seek  a place  to  live  and  rear  his  family  in  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  of 
education.  In  his  college  days  he  had  read  with  great  interest  the  ordinance  of  the 
Northwest  Territory.  Two  shining  declarations  therein  had  attracted  his  attention 
and  challenged  his  admiration.  One  was,  “There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  invol- 
untary servitude  in  said  territory  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes,”  and  the 
other  was,  “Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government 
and  the  happiness  of  all  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever 
be  encouraged.”  He,  now,  turned  his  eyes  to  this  Northwest  Territory,  which, 
having  once  been  a part  of  Virginia,  seemed  somewhat  like  the  homeland  to  him. 
In  1815  he  came  to  the  Illinois  territory,  passing  from  Shawneetown  to  Kaskaskia, 
studying  its  conditions  and  possibilities.  Returning  by  the  way  of  the  Mississipi 
River  and  the  ocean,  upon  his  arrival  at  home  he  found  that  a grave  situation  had 
arisen  between  this  country  and  Russia  which  demanded  immediate  attention.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  conceived  that  his  country  was  grossly  insulted  by  some  act  of 
the  United  States  and  demanded  an  immediate  explanation.  President  Madison 
saw  the  impossibility  of  the  newly  appointed  Minister  to  Russia,  who  was  still  engaged 
in  a southern  European  capital,  reaching  St.  Petersburg  in  time  to  take  care  of  this 
pressing  matter.  He,  therefore,  decided  to  appoint  his  former  private  secretary, 
Edward  Coles,  as  a special  envoy  to  St.  Petersburg  and  in  order  to  make  the  visit 
more  impressive  he  sent  him  on  a man-of-war.  Coles  performed  the  delicate  task 
with  such  rare  tact  and  success  as  not  only  to  remove  all  misunderstanding,  but  his 
candor  and  earnestness  so  charmed  and  won  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
court  that  a strong  and  lasting  friendship  was  conceived  for  the  United  States  which 
helped  to  bring  that  government  to  the  side  of  the  Union  in  those  terrible  days  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Coles,  on  his  way  back  to  this  country,  visited  several  of  the  capitals  of 
Europe.  In  Paris  he  met  Lafayette,  for  whom  he  conceived  a great  admiration  and  a 
lasting  friendship.  One  of  the  most  delightful  experiences  during  his  troubled 
administration  as  Governor  of  Illinois  was  the  meeting  and  welcoming  of  this  great 
patriot  and  friend  of  America  when  he  landed  at  Kaskaskia  on  his  memorable  visit 
in  1824. 

When  Mr.  Coles  reached  America  and  had  detached  himself  from  his  official 
engagement  he  discovered  that  the  territory  of  Illinois  was  moving  towards  the 
formation  of  a constitution  and  admission  as  a state  into  the  Union.  The  act 
enabling  the  territory  of  Illinois  to  form  a constitution  for  admission  into  the  Federal 
Union  as  a state,  introduced  by  Nathaniel  Pope,  passed  the  lower  house  of  Congress 
on  April  8,  1818,  the  Senate  on  April  14,  and  was  signed  by  the  President  on  April  18. 
He  immediately  became  deeply  cohcerned  in  this  movement.  Having  made  up  his 
mind  to  establish  himself  in  this  new  state,  he  was  very  anxious  that  the  constitution 
adopted  should  represent  his  idea  of  freedom,  democracy  and  education.  He  knew 
that  although  Illinois  would  be  carved  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  that  a certain 
form  of  slavery  already  existed  in  it  and  he  had  serious  fears  of  the  influence  of  this 
slave  element  in  the  formation  of  a constitution. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  the  younger  teachers  of  Illinois  that  slavery 
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did  exist  in  the  Illinois  territory  and  the  early  days  of  our  statehood.  During  the 
French  regime  Louis  XIV  of  France,  in  order  to  secure  revenues  from  this  great 
Louisiana  tract,  appointed  Crozat  under  a great  patent  to  develop  the  natural 
resources  and  particularly  the  mineral  resources  of  this  new  country.  In  that  con- 
tract or  agreement  Crozat  was  allowed  to  bring  negroes  from  the  Guinea  coast  of 
Africa  to  assist  in  operating  the  gold  and  silver  mines.  It  does  not  appear  through 
trustworthy  record  that  Crozat  ever  brought  any  slaves  to  the  Illinois  territory,  but 
there  is  a very  trustworthy  record  that  his  successor,  Renault,  did  bring  to  the  Illinois 
territory  500  slaves.  They  were  not  Guinea  negroes,  but  were  brought  from  Santo 
Domingo  on  account  of  their  superior  intelligence.  Upon  surrendering  his  charter 
Renault  sold  these  Santo  Domingan  slaves  to  the  French  inhabitants.  When  the 
English  took  over  this  territory  from  the  French,  with  their  usual  liberality,  they 
guaranteed  to  the  French  inhabitants  the  right  to  their  established  form  of  religion 
and  to  the  title  and  rights  to  their  property.  The  capture  of  this  territory  from  the 
British  by  George  Rodgers  Clark  and  its  addition  to  Virginia  in  nowise  disturbed 
this  slavery  situation,  as  Virginia  was  a slave  state.  In  fact,  some  of  the  rich  planters 
of  Virginia,  seeing  the  large  possibility  of  this  new  territory,  brought  their  slaves  into 
it.  When  Virginia  ceded  it  to  the  National  Government  it  required  a special  guar- 
antee that  the  citizens  of  this  territory  should  be  protected  in  all  of  their  rights  and 
titles  to  their  property  and  during  the  three  succeeding  years  the  National  Govern- 
ment protected  their  property  rights.  Even  the  great  ordinance  under  which  it  was 
organized  in  1787,  while  declaring  in  ringing  words  against  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude,  contained  certain  phrases  which  made  the  holders  of  slaves  in  that  territory 
feel  safe  in  their  titles.  In  the  very  act  which  organized  the  territory  of  Illinois  out 
of  this  great  Northwest  Territory,  a definite  guarantee  was  given  to  these  French 
inhabitants  that  their  property  rights  should  be  protected.  Thus,  we  see  the  descend- 
ants of  those  Santo  Domingan  negroes  introduced  by  Renault  in  1721  continued  to 
be  held  as  slaves  on  down  to  the  time  when  the  territory  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a state.  (It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  this  association  to  know  that  the 
dean,  in  point  of  service  in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Major 
Otis  Duncan,  is  a direct,  lineal  descendant  on  his  mother’s  side  from  those  Santo 
Domingan  slaves,  and  that  today  with  the  uniform  of  Uncle  Sam  upon  his  back  and 
the  straps  of  an  officer  upon  his  shoulders,  with  his  regiment  he  is  moving  towards 
that  thin,  red  line  in  France  to  help  maintain  the  honor  of  his  State  and  his  Nation  in 
this  great  crucial  fight  for  democracy.)  Another  uglier  form  of  slavery  had  also 
crept  in,  a cunningly  devised  scheme  whereby  slaves  could  be  brought  into  the  Illinois 
territory  and  indentured  to  certain  individuals,  the  time  of  indenture  ranging  from 
10  to  90  years,  a very  vicious  form  of  slavery.  In  1818  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
one-fortieth  of  the  population  of  Illinois  was  slave. 

Edward  Coles,  having  lived  in  the  midst  of  slavery,  knew  the  temper  of  those 
who  had  once  held  slavesandhowpersistently  they  would  hold  onto  their  rights,  and 
how  doggedly  they  would  fight  to  engraft  into  the  constitution  the  most  extreme 
form  of  slavery  which  it  was  possible  for  them  to  secure.  He  therefore,  secured  from 
President  Monroe  on  the  13th  day  of  April,  1818,  a letter  of  introduction  to  Ninian 
Edwards,  then  Governor  of  the  Illinois  territory.  There  is  evidence  that  he  had 
arrived  in  Edwardsville,  Illinois,  by  the  middle  of  May.  Immediately  there  began 
to  appear  over  the  pen  name  of  “ Agis  ” appeals  to  the  people  of  the  territory  arousing 
them  on  the  threatened  danger  of  a provision  for  slavery  being  written  into  the  con- 
stitution of  this  new  state.  All  historians  are  agreed  that  these  articles  were  written 
by  Edward  Coles.  When  the  delegates  to  the  convention  had  been  elected  and  it 
appeared  that  a majority  of  these  were  favorable  to  slavery,  there  was  issued  a most 
remarkable  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  territory.  This  appeal,  no  doubt,  was  written 
by  Mr.  Coles,  himself,  and  was  signed  by  some  of  the  leading  men  of  Madison  and  St. 
Clair  County.  My  personal  pride  has  been  touched  not  a little  to  discover  in  reading 
over  this  document  that  an  ancestor  of  mine  living  in  St.  Clair  County  attached  his 
name  to  it.  This  appeal  seemed  to  assume’that  the  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the 
convention  were  proslavery  and  that  there  was  a real  danger  that  the  constitution 
would  make  Illinois  a slave  state.  These  men,  therefore,  appealed  to  the  people  to 
elect  a delegate  to  the  National  Congress  who  would  oppose  the  admission  of  the 
state  under  such  a constitution.  It  went  further.  It  urged  the  people  to  meet  and 
select  delegations  to  be  sent  to  Washington  to  protest  in  the  name  of  the  people 
against  the  admission  of  the  state  should  slavery  be  written  into  its  constitution. 
Everyone  at  all  familiar  with  political  procedure  will  not  fail  to  see  the  far-reaching 
significance  of  such  a proposal.  The  most  agressive  and  uncompromising  advocates 
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•of  slavery  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  could  not  fail  to  read  its  meaning  and  to 
modify  their  extreme  demands  for  fear  that  the  constitution  would  be  rejected  by  the 
National  Congress. 

When  the  convention  met  at  Kaskaskia  it  was  found  that  the  delegates  to  the 
convention  were  divided  into  three  groups,  rather  evenly  balanced.  One  group  was 
openly  and  avowedly  in  favor  of  making  Illinois  a slave  state  in  the  same  sense  that 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  were  slave  states.  Another  third  was  made  up  of  what  was 
called  the  “middle  of  the, road “ slave  advocates.  They  believed  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble, under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  to  write  into 
the  constitution  a provision  allowing  slavery  to  be  introduced  into  the  state,  but  they 
were  strongly  in  favor  of  writing  into  the  constitution  a guarantee  that  the  rights  of 
those  who  held  slaves  within  the  territory  should  be  protected.  Another  third  of  the 
convention  was  made  up  of  energetic,  agressive  opponents  to  slavery  who  stood  for  a 
free  constitution  and  a free  state.  There  is  a record  that  Mr.  Coles  spent  two  weeks 
at  Kaskaskia  during  the  convention  representing  not  only  his  personal  convictions, 
but  the  more  or  less  intangible  influence  of  the  President. 

After  much  bitter  controversy  over  this  question  and  the  defeat  of  many  pro- 
posals from  each  group  a compromise  was  agreed  upon  between  the  middle-of-the 
road  slavery  delegates  and  the  advocates  of  freedom  to  write  into  the  constitution  the 
following  modified  form  of  the  statement  from  the  ordinance  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory; “Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  hereafter  be  introduced  into 
this  state,  * * There  followed  a provision  whereby  the  holders  of  slaves  were 

safeguarded  in  their  ownership,  but  providing  a method  for  gradual  emancipation. 
Thus  fashioned,  the  constitution  was  sent  on  to  "Washington,  where,  after  some  dis- 
cussion and  opposition  to  its  slave  provisions,  it  was  ratified  on  December  6,  1818. 

Every  eighth  grade  graduate  should  know  about  the  services  of  that  incompar- 
able statesman,  Nathaniel  Pope,  in  writing  and  introducing  the  Enabling  Act  in  the 
early  days  of  1818.  He  had  seen  clearly  the  dange**  of  slavery  in  Illinois  on  account 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  state  being  settled  mainly  by  people  from  the  slave  states. 
He  saw  the  pressure  that  would  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  voters  of  the  new  state  by 
the  slave  power  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Missouri.  It  was  clear  to  him  that  the 
only  way  to  ward  off  this  danger  was  to  attract  settlers  from  the  free  states.  If  the 
boundaries  of  the  state  could  be  pushed  farther  north  the  soil  and  climate  conditions 
would  more  certainly  draw  the  people  from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  the 
New  England  states.  He,  therefore,  without  consulting  anyone  drew  the  northern 
boundary  line  sixty  miles  farther  up  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  than  the 
provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Northwest  Territory  permitted.  We  shall  see 
later  how  clear  was  his  vision  and  how  sound  was  his  judgment  on  this  matter. 

Edward  Coles,  though  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  constitution  as  it  was 
finally  adopted,  decided  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  moving  to  Illinois.  He  disposed  of 
his  landed  properties  inherited  from  his  father,  gathered  together  his  slaves  and 
equipment  and  started  for  Illinois.  (He  could  not  free  his  slaves  in  Virginia.)  Upon 
reaching  Brownville,  Pennsylvania,  he  bought  two  flat-bottomed  boats,  upon  which 
he  and  all  his  company  with  their  belongings  embarked.  When  these  boats,  tied 
together,  were  below  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio  River,  he  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for 
him  to  carry  out  his  determination  to  free  his  slaves.  This  was  the  objective  towards 
which  all  his  thoughts  and  desires  had  been  moving  since  his  college  days.  He  had 
a curious  desire  to  see  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  his  slaves  if  they  were  abruptly 
given  their  freedom.  He,  therefore,  called  them  together  from  their  amusements 
and  without  any  preliminaries  announced  to  them  that  they  were  free  men.  He  says 
that  at  first  it  seemed  to  bewilder  and  to  stupefy  them.  This  changed  into  a nervous 
hysterical  giggling  and  laughing  which  gradually  broke  into  shouts  of  joy  and  praises, 
which  in  turn  gave  way  to  a wild  feeling  of  fear  that  freedom  meant  separation  from 
their  master.  They  threw  themselves  upon  their  hands  and  knees  and  begged  that 
they  should  not  be  separated  from  the  master  whom  they  had  come  to  love  and 
respect.  Mr.  Coles  then  told  them  that  he  had  arranged  to  take  them  all  to  the  new 
State  of  Illinois,  to  give  to  each  head  of  a family  160  acres  of  land  and  to  make  such 
provision  for  the  unmarried  ones  that  they  need  have  no  fear.  He  then  executed  for 
them  a general  certificate  of  freedom. 

*But  upon  his  arrival  at  Edwardsville  he  was  advised  that  the  general  certificate 
of  freedom  given  to  his  slaves  on  the  Ohio  River  would  not  be  effective  in  Illinois  and 

*Note:  Mr.  Coles  evidently  did  not  know  that  all  of  the  Ohio  River  where  he 
attempted  to  free  his  slaves  belonged  to  Kentucky,  which  state  forbade  the  eman- 

cipation of  slaves. 
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that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  issue  another  certificate  of  freedom  to  each  one  of  his 
slaves.  This  he  did.  Unfortunately,  his  legal  advisor  did  not  know  about,  and  there- 
fore did  not  inform  Mr.  Coles  about,  a law  which  had  passed  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  making  it  unlawful  for  any  man  to  liberate  a slave  in  Illinois  without  first 
executing  a bond  to  protect  the  county  against  such  a slave  becoming  a charge  against 
such  county.  This  ovei sight  caused  Mr.  Coles  during  his  administration  as  Gov- 
ernor the  greatest  anxiety  and  distress.  His  enemies  discovering  that  he  had  not 
followed  the  law,  instituted  suits  against  him  in  which  they  were  able  to  secure 
convictions  in  the  lower  courts.  It  was  only  when  the  case  reached  the  Supreme 
Court  that  Governor  Coles  was  entirely  exonerated  from  any  liability  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Coles  had  come  to  Illinois  with  an  appointment  from  the  President  as  land 
agent  at  Edwardsville.  This  position  was  one  of  great  importance  and  of  great 
advantage.  As  land  agent  he  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  leading  men  of  this 
new  State  on  the  most  fortunate  conditions.  His  wide  experiences  with  men,  his 
engaging  manners  and  sterling  character  soon  won  for  him  a large  place  in  the  consi- 
deration and  respect  of  the  leading  men  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  soon  became  clear  through  the  information  coming  to  him  daily,  that  a con- 
spiracy was  forming  in  Illinois  to  call  a constitutional  convention  in  order  to  accom- 
plish what  the  proslavery  delegates  were  unable  to  accomplish  in  the  first  constitu- 
tional convention.  He  found  that  these  pro-slavery  people  had  made  up  their  minds 
that  unless  Illinois  immediately  opened  its  doors  to  slavery,  it  was  going  to  be  serious- 
ly hampered  in  its  material  development.  Moreover,  many  of  those  who  in  the  first 
constitutional  convention  disapproved  a slavery  provision  believed  that  once  being  a 
state  Illinois  had  as  much  right  as  Virginia  to  write  into  its  constitution  an  article 
making  the  state  slave  territory. 

The  editor  of  one  of  the  Edwardsville  papers,  a man  of  keen  insight  and  of  un- 
swerving courage,  began  to  investigate  this  conspiracy.  .After  he  had  accumulated 
evidence  he  published  an  exposure  of  the  entire  undertaking.  Such  consternation 
spread  amongst  those  who  had  anything  to  do  with  it  that  they  rushed  eagerly  into 
print  or  before  the  public  to  disavow  any  intention  whatever  of  trying  to  engraft 
slavery  upon  the  constitution  of  Illinois.  They  claimed  that  their  purposes  in  seek- 
ing a constitutional  convention  were  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  Some  of  the 
opponents  of  slavery  felt  that  the  early  discovery  of  this  conspiracy  and  its  successful 
exposure  would  forever  prevent  another  attempt  of  that  kind.  Mr.  Coles,  however, 
having  lived  in  the  rnidst  of  slavery  and  having  seen  how  tenaciously  the  advocates 
of  it  held  onto  their  point  of  view  and  how  audacious  they  were  in  seeking  every 
advantage  for  their  cause,  knew  that  this  exposure  would  only  delay  the  matter  and 
that  they  would  have  to  be  met  at  some  later  time  and  defeated  so  decisively  that 
they  would  see  the  impossibility  of  ever  securing  an  open  door  for  slavery  into 
Illinois. 

In  the  fall  of  1822,  Mr.  Coles  became  convinced  that  he  could  best  serve  the 
State  in  thwarting  the  attempt  of  this  slavery  program  by  becoming  Governor  of  the 
State.  He  therefore  announced  himself  as  a candidate.  Joseph  Phillips,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  was  already  in  the  field.  He  was  pro- 
slavery. Mr.  Coles  was  avowedly  antislavery.  The  wise  proslavery  politicians 
sought  to  weaken  his  vote  by  bringing  out  another  candidate  in  that  part  of  the  State 
where  Mr.  Coles  seemed  to  be  gathering  strength.  This  new  candidate  was  Thomas 
C.  Browne,  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  proslavery  but  lived 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  where  it  was  thought  his  personal  acquaintance 
and  influence  would  stop  the  drift  towards  Coles.  For  some  reason  not  known  the 
stupid  friends  of  a free  state  brought  out  another  candidate  by  the  name  of  General 
James  D.  Moore,  whose  only  influence  could  be  to  weaken  Coles.  The  campaign 
went  forward  with  great  bitterness  in  which  personalities  of  all  kinds  were  resorted  to. 
When  the  vote  was  counted  it  was  found  that  the  two  proslavery  candidates  had  so 
evenly  divided  the  proslavery  vote  that  Mr.  Coles  had  been  elected  Governor  but  by 
the  alarmingly  small  plurality  of  147  votes. 

When  he  came  as  Governor  to  deliver  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly  at 
Vandalia  it  was  ve^  apparent  that  the  large  proslavery  vote  had  filled  the  Legislature 
with  a strong  majority  against  the  Governor  and  in  favor  of  slavery.  Governor 
Coles  in  preparing  his  message  had  decided  to  express  his  deep  conviction  that  the 
vestige  of  slavery  which  remained  in  Illinois  was  a disgrace  to  the  commonwealth 
and  that  so  far  as  it  was  safeguarded  by  statutes  the  Legislature  should  immediately 
proceed^  to  repeal  these^  statutory  provisions.  He  therefore  made  a ringing  recom- 
mendation that  the  entire  “Black  Code”  should  be  repealed.  He  had  been  advised 
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by  one  of  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of  slavery  not  to  make  this  recommendation 
on  the  ground  that  the  proslavery  members  of  the  Legislature  would  immediately 
seize  upon  it  as  an  excuse  for  inaugurating  a campaign  for  calling  a constitutional 
convention.  Precisely  this  thing  happened.  The  proslavery  men,  though  stung  by 
the  Governor’s  arraignment  of  slavery  as  it  existed  in  Illinois  received  his  recom- 
mendation with  cold  dignity,  referred  it  to  a committee  which  was  strongly  pro- 
slavery, which  committee  after  considering  it  for  a time  recommended  wdth  great 
assumed  concern  that  the  Governor’s  recommendation  pointed  to  a constitutional 
rather  than  a statutory  defect  and  the  only  way  to  cure  that  defect  was  by  the  calling 
of  a constitutional  convention.  This  committee  therefore  recommended  that  the 
Legislature  should  proceed  to  formulate  and  pass  a resolution  calling  upon  the  people 
of  Illinois  to  vote  in  favor  of  such  a convention.  This  w’as  precisely  what  Governor 
Coles  and  all  the  antislavery  people  of  the  State  did  not  want.  They  knew  that  the 
only  purpose  of  the  proslavery  forces  in  calling  such  a convention  was  to  enlarge  the 
legal  opportunity  for  slavery  in  the  State. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  bitterest  sessions  of  a General  Assembly 
ever  held  in  this  commonwealth.  One  incident  will  show  the  extremes  to  which  these 
advocates  of  a constitutional  convention  were  willing  to  go.  When  the  Legislature 
convened  there  appeared  a contest  from  Pike  County.  Pike  County  at  that  time 
included  all  the  territory  west  and  north  of  the  Illinois  River  and  north  of  the  Kan- 
kankee  branch  of  that  river.  Two  men,  by  the  name  of  Hansen  and  Shaw  had 
stood  for  election  to  the  same  position  in  the  Legislature.  After  the  election  was 
over  both  men  claimed  to  be  legally  elected.  When  the  contest  reached  the  Leg- 
islature it  was  referred  to  a contest  committee  proslavery  in  its  composition.  Gov- 
ernors Reynolds  and  Ford  in  their  histories  both  state  very  positively  that  this 
committee  considered  the  two  men  only  in  the  light  of  which  one  would  help  to  carry 
out  the  proslavery  program  of  electing  to  the  United  States  Senate  the  candidate 
of  the  dominant  faction  of  the  proslavery  party  in  the  Legislature.  At  that  time  the 
calling  of  a convention  was  being  held  in  the  background.  They  state  that  it  was 
discovered  that  Shaw  would  not  vote  for  the  man  to  the  United  States  Senate  who 
was  the  choice  of  the  dominant  proslavery  element.  The  committee  therefore  seated 
Hansen.  More  recent  writers,  including  Mr.  Washburne,  the  biographer  of  Mr. 
Coles,  claim  that  all  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  Hansen  was  seated  only  upon  the 
grounds  of  being  the  one  justly  and  legally  elected.  However  that  may  be,  when  it 
came  time  to  elect  a senator  Mr.  Hansen  voted  for  the  choice  of  the  strong  proslavery 
faction  for  the  United  States  Senate.  If  the  committee  acted  in  the  first  instance 
under  the  guidance  of  truth  and  justice  it  was  the  last  time  during  the  session  that  its 
acts  were  determined  by  these  two  virtues. 

Governor  Coles’  recommendation  against  slavery  forced  the  question  of  calling 
a constitutional  convention  into  the  open  and  made  it  the  overshadowing  issue  of  the 
session.  The  proslavery  men,  so  embittered  and  so  confident  of  their  power,  adopted 
the  slogan  “The  Constitutional  Convention  or  Death,’’  but  realizing  that  it  would 
take  a two-thirds  majority  to  pass  such  a resolution  they  began  a careful  search  to 
discover  their  real  strength.  Finding  that  they  had  two  votes  short  of  a two-thirds 
majority,  they  began  the  usual  process  of  building  a fire  behind  some  of  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  erecting  a golden  calf  in  front  of  others.  A man 
representing  Bond  County  had  shown  symptoms  of  approachable  neutrality  in  several 
discussions.  Finally  he  received  what  seemed  to  be  a petition  from  his  constituency 
asking  him  to  vote  for  the  convention.  He  thereupon  stood  in  the  Legislature  and 
announced  that  he  would  vote  the  will  of  his  constituents.  One  of  the  two  votes  had 
been  gained.  Down  in  Johnson  County  a representative  was  very  much  interested  in 
changing  the  county  seat  from  Vienna  to  another  town.  The  proslavery  people 
assured  him  that  if  he  would  vote  for  the  constitutional  convention  they  would  take 
care  of  the  county  seat  matter  for  him.  Thus  his  vote  was  secured.  The  proslavery 
forces  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy  that  their  objective  was  now  in  sight.  The 
next  morning,  however,  on  a test  vote  they  found  to  their  consternation  that  they 
lacked  one  vote  of  the  required  two-thirds  and  that  the  vote  that  failed  them  was 
Hansen’s. 

Their  wrath  knew  no  bounds.  That  night  they  called  a meeting  and  heaped 
upon  Mr.  Hansen  all  the  indignities  that  they  could  conceive  of.  They  hanged  and 
burned  him  in  effigy.  The  cooler  heads,  however,  were  in  quieter  places  trying  to 
think  out  a plan  of  action  and  quickly  reached  the  decision  that  they  must  discover 
new  evidence  in  the  contest  case  from  Pike  County — that  Hansen  must  be  unseated. 
However,  they  wished  to  take  the  precaution  to  find  out  whether  Shaw  would  vote 
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for  the  constitutional  convention  before  seating  him.  Consequently  messengers 
were  started  across  the  country  hundreds  of  miles  to  locate  Shaw  and,  should  he 
consent  to  vote  right  on  the  convention,  to  bring  him  immediately  to  Vandalia. 

Very  regularly  therefore,  in  order  to  occupy  the  time,  they  called  up  the  contest 
case,  announcing  that  new  evidence  had  been  found.  1'he  only  evidence  that 
appears  in  the  records  is  an  affidavit  made  out  by  a man  that  according  to  his  best 
judgment  Hansen  was  not  elected  but  that  Shaw  was  elected  and  should  be  seated. 
When  the  messengers  returned  saying  that  Shaw  would  vote  for  the  convention  the 
proslavery  force  coolly  and  brutally  voted  to  unseat  Hansen  and  to  seat  Shaw.  Mr. 
Shaw  immediately  took  his  seat  and  the  vote  was  had  and  the  resolution  passed. 

That  night  on  the  streets  of  Vandalia  there  occurred  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
events  that  ever  blotted  the  history  of  this  State.  Men  occupying  honorable  posi- 
tions and  who  had  achieved  a reputation  for  character  and  uprightness  debased 
themselves  to  the  level  of  outlaws  and  blackguards.  Many  of  them  intoxicated, 
went  to  the  house  of  every  member  who  had  opposed  the  convention  and  in  the  most 
indecent  and  lawless  manner  heaped  upon  him  abuses  with  a view  to  intimidating 
him  and  disgracing  him.  But  the  mob  reserved  the  bitterest  of  its  epithets  and 
actions  for  Governor  Coles.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  utterly  disgrace- 
ful character  of  the  demonstration  made  at  his  residence. 

But  Governor  Coles  sat  in  his  room  calm  and  determined.  He  was  planning 
the  next  step  which  should  be  taken  by  the  advocates  of  freedom.  He  was  preparing 
an  appeal  to  the  people  of  Illinois  to  arouse  themselves  for  the  election  and  to  vote 
down  the  proposition  for  a constitutional  convention.  He  called  all  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  who  had  stood  with  him  in  his  bitter  contest  to  his  home.  All  of 
them  signed  this  appeal  as  did  Governor  Coles.  Each  member  of  the  Legislature 
contributed  $50  of  his  meager  salary  to  help  finance  the  program  and  Governor 
Coles  gave  to  it  every  dollar  of  his  salary  as  governor. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  remarkable  campaigns  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
democracy  ever  fought  in  this  historic  commonwealth.  Mr.  Coles  was  fortunate  in 
the  strong  men  who  stood  with  him  in  this  contest.  There  was  the  accomplished 
Englishman,  Morris  Birkbeck,  whom  Mr.  Coles  had  met  in  London  and  for  whom  he 
conceived  a great  liking.  Mr.  Birkbeck,  who  had  helped  to  found  the  English  colony 
at  Albion,  had  selected  that  spot  not  only  because  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
climatic  conditions  but  because  it  was  in  free  territory.  He  had  written  to  his 
English  friends  urging  them  to  come  to  this  State  because  it  was  free  soil.  Now  all 
of  his  plans  and  all  of  his  promises  were  in  danger  of  being  undone.  He  therefore 
joined  Governor  Coles  with  great  vigor.  He  wrote  many  learned  and  convincing 
articles  on  the  economic  disadvantages  of  slavery.  (Many  of  the  ablest  proslavery 
people  argued  in  favor  of  slavery  because  it  would  increase  the  price  of  land  in  Illinois 
and  would  assist  greatly  in  the  material  development  of  this  new  State.)  Mr.  Birk- 
beck’s  articles  on  the  subject  were  so  logical  and  so  convincing  that  they  have  ever 
since  remained  an  authority  on  that  phase  of  slavery.  Under  the  name  of  Jonathan 
Freeman  he  also  wrote  numerous  articles  using  the  figures  of  speech,  the  phrases  and 
the  illustrations  which  would  appeal  to  the  ordinary  man,  the  frontiersman,  the 
backwoods  man.  These  men  reading  these  articles,  or,  if  they  could  not  read, 
having  them  read  to  them,  would  be  attracted  by  these  homely  illustrations  and 
figures  and  would  use  them  wherever  they  went. 

Then  there  was  that  veritable  firebrand  of  eloquence  and  of  antagonism  to 
slavery,  John  Mason  Peck,  who  like  a meteor  flew  from  one  part  of  the  State  to 
another  arousing  the  people  against  this  impending  danger  of  the  introduction  of 
slavery  in  Illinois.  If  I were  a member  of  the  Baptist  church,  I would  not  allow  this 
centennial  celebration  to  go  by  without  seeing  to  it  that  somewhere  in  Illinois  an 
appropriate  acknowledgment  was  made  of  the  great  service  rendered  by  this  dis- 
tinguished and  able  minister,  this  farsighted  statesman,  in  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
Illinois. 

Many  other  able  advocates  of  freedom,  among  them  Daniel  P.  Cook,  fought 
nobly  and  well  against  the  convention,  but  the  great  burden  of  the  contest  rested 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Governor  Coles.  His  wide  understanding  of  men,  his  knowl- 
edge of  motives  that  prompted  them  to  action,  his  wise  counsel,  his  skillful  ability 
in  settling  differences  amongst  his  friends  cannot  be  too  highly  appraised.  At  a 
critical  time,  he  saw  that  the  leading  proslavery  paper  was  in  financial  difficulty.  By 
promptly  sending  agents,  he  was  able  to  purchase  the  controlling  interests  in  the 
printing  office,  including  its  mailing  list.  When  once  in  possession  of  it,  it  was  turned 
squarely  away  from  slavery  and  made  a strong  agency  for  freedom.  Governor  Coles 
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himself  wrote  most  of  the  matter  that  went  into  every  issue  and  it  was  sent  directly 
to  everyone  who  had  been  a subscriber  to  it  as  a proslavery  paper.  Though  some  of 
these  slavery  people  were  so  offended  that  they  refused  to  allow  the  paper  to  come 
into  the  house,  some  of  them  throwing  it  outside  of  the  front  gate,  but  it  was  dis- 
covered in  some  of  these  instances  that  very  shortly  afterwards  one  of  the  children 
would  go  out,  pick  up  the  paper,  take  it  around  to  the  rear  of  the  house  where  the 
aforesaid  aggrieved  gentleman  would  be  waiting  to  tear  the  wrapper  off  and  spend 
several  serious  hours  in  reading  through  its  hateful  articles.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  paper  wrought  mightily  in  overcoming  the  strong- proslavery  sentiment  in 
Southern  Illinois. 

Another  incident  which  helped  to  change  hundreds  of  votes  was  the  burning  of 
the  State  Capitol  at  Vandalia.  The  proslavery  party  had  arranged  for  a great  rally 
at  the  capitol  of  the  State  and  had  advertised  it  and  people  had  come  from  the  sur- 
rounding towns  and  country.  As  was  not  unusual  in  those  days,  many  of  those 
marching  on  the  streets  had  become  intoxicated.  As  the  campaign  had  gone  forward 
it  had  become  more  and  more  evident  that  Governor  Coles  was  the  leading,  inspiring 
spirit  of  the  forces  that  were  fighting  to  keep  slavery  out  of  Illinois.  The  bitterness 
against  him  kept  increasing  and  when  these  men  in  the  procession  at  Vandalia  passed 
the  State  House  they  associated  the  State  House,  where  Governor  Coles  sat  and  did 
his  work,  with  him,  and  a wild  shout  went  up,  “The  State  House  or  Death.”  That 
night  the  torch  was  applied  to  this  structure  and  it  was  burned  to  the  ground.  When 
the  news  of  this  atrocious  act  was  spread  throughout  the  State,  many  people,  who  had 
indifferently  or  timidly  sympathized  with  slavery  because,  as  they  said  they  did  not 
want  to  interfere  with  the  property  rights  of  people  who  held  slaves  in  Illinois,  now 
were  alarmed  when  they  saw  these  proslavery  advocates  destroying  property  in  such 
ruthless  way. 

The  tide  had  set  against  the  proslavery  cause.  At  the  election  the  call  for 
a convention  was  defeated  by  the  decisive  majority  of  1,872  votes. 

When  that  contest  was  ended.  Governor  Coles,  had  a right  to  believe,  though  he 
never  claimed  any  credit  for  it,  that  he  had  done  his  part  in  seeing  to  it  that  Illinois 
had  lived  up  to  that  proposition  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Northwest  Territory  that 
“Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  exist  in  this  territory  save  as  a 
punishment  for  crime.” 

When  the  returns  of  that  election  were  published  the  slave  power  of  the  South 
and  their  friends  in  the  North  had  notice  served  upon  them  that  the  doors  of  this 
State  were  forever  closed  against  their  institution,  while  the  same  news  of  that  elec- 
tion leaped  across  the  Alleghanies,  through  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  the  New 
England  states,  proclaiming  loudly  that  Illinois  had  opened  her  doors  to  freedom  and 
free  men.  Immediately  a great  tide  of  emigration  set  westward  from  these  free 
states  into  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  State,  so  that  in  a few  years  Nathan- 
iel Pope’s  prophecy  came  true  of  an  overwhelming  sentiment  against  slavery. 

But  Governor  Coles,  having  been  born  and  reared  in  a slave  state,  knew  that  the 
twin  of  slavery  was  ignorance  and  that  freedom  and  liberty  were  always  in  danger 
unless  they  were  founded  upon  virtue  and  intelligence.  He  therefore  knew  that  it 
was  one  thing  to  close  the  doors  of  Illinois  to  slavery  but  it  was  another  thing  so  to 
educate  the  voters  of  the  commonwealth  that  they  would  never  allow  slavery  to 
obtrude  itself  at  any  future  time.  During  his  college  days  he  had  read  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Northwest  Territory  the  statement,  “Religion,  morality  and  knowledge, 
being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.”  Accordingly  he  now  turned  his 
attention  to  the  matter  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  education  of  the  citizens  of  this 
State.  At  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  after  speaking  of  many  of  the 
commendable  things  in  our  constitution,  he  said,  “Whilst  we  bestow  just  praises  upon 
the  political  institutions  under  which  we  live,  it  is  one  of  our  first  duties  to  keep  in 
mind  that  their  preservation  cannot  otherwise  be  secured  than  through  the  develop- 
ment in  the  mass  of  society  of  that  virtue  and  intelligence  upon  which  such  a system 
rests.  There  is  no  recommendation  therefore  more  due  from  my  station  than  that 
of  a competent  provision  for  the  education  of  the  rising  and  future  generations  in  the 
several  branches  of  useful  knowledge  and  in  the  preservation  of  the  public  morals  in 
their  purity.  I trust  that  the  subject  will  be  thought  by  the  Legislature  to  merit  all 
of  the  attention  which  I ask  for  it.” 

We  have  seen  how  the  attention  and  energies  of  that  first  session  were  entirely 
consumed  by  the  bitter  conflict  over  the  constitutional  convention.  However,  when 
the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  convened,  its  character  had  very  greatly 
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changed.  There  were  many  new  members  who  were  favorable  to  Governor  Coles 
and  his  views  for  developing  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  resources  of  the  new  com- 
monwealth. Therefore,  Mr.  Coles  had  a right  to  believe  that  his  recommendation 
along  the  lines  of  education  would  receive  careful  attention. 

On  the  16th  day  of  November,  1824,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  after 
considering  in  detail  the  donations  of  land  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education  and  learning  in  the  commonwealth  and  after  recommending  to 
the  Legislature  that  they  pass  laws  safeguarding  these  lands  and  the  money  derived 
from  their  sale  for  the  benefit  of  education  of  the  rising  and  future  generations,  he 
turned  to  the  more  immediate  matter  of  a common  school  system  throughout  the 
State  and  said,  “Of  all  the  subjects  claiming  the  attention  of  this  Legislature  there  is 
none  of  more  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  its  future  generations 
and  respectability  than  the  provisions  which  should  be  made  for  the  moral  and 
intellectual  education  of  the  rising  and  future  generations.  Virtue  and  intelligence 
are  the  main  pillars  in  the  temple  of  liberty.  A government  founded  upon  the  sover- 
eignty of  its  people  and  resting  upon  and  controlled  by  them  cannot  long  be  respecta- 
ble nor  even  long  endure  unless  they  be  enlightened.  To  preserve  and  to  hand  down 
to  a continuous  line  of  generations  that  liberty  obtained  by  the  valor  and  virtue  of 
our  forefathers,  we  must  make  provision  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us  and  who  are  to  inherit  and  have  the  disposal  of  this 
inestimable  boon  of  self-government. 

“The  United  States  has  made  liberal  provisions  through  grants  of  lands  for  the 
establishment  of  township  schools  and  a university.  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  make 
provisions  for  the  establishment  of  local  schools  throughout  the  State?” 

This  recommendation  fell  upon  more  willing  and  intelligent  ears.  Fortunately 
for  the  cause  of  public  education  and  for  the  purposes  of  Governor  Coles  there  had 
come  to  the  Senate  a man  from  Jackson  County  by  the  name  of  Duncan.  He  proved 
himself  to  be  a patriot  and  a broadminded  statesman  in  his  attitude  toward  all  the 
large  questions  which  came  before  the  General  Assembly.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Seminary  Lands,  the  only  committee  which  had  to  do  with  educational 
questions.  This  recommendation  of  the  Governor  was  referred  to  that  committee, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  December  a bill  that  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a wide- 
flung  system  of  free  common  schools  was  reported  out  of  that  committee  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  pass.  Evidently  some  of  the  more  conservative  members 
of  the  Senate  were  alarmed  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  for  the  Senate  resolved  itself 
into  a committee  of  the  whole  to  discuss  its  provisions.  Several  amendments  were 
offered,  some  of  them  weakening  and  some  of  them  strengthening  the  general  purpose 
of  the  bill.  When  the  committee  arose  and  reported  the  bill  with  amendments  back 
to  the  Senate,  Senator  Duncan  moved  that  the  bill  with  amendments  be  referred  to 
his  committee  in  order  that  the  amendments  might  be  written  into  the  bill  so  as  to 
make  it  harmonious. 

Within  forty-eight  hours  the  bill  was  reported  back  to  the  Senate  with  the 
amendments  so  incorporated  as  to  strengthen  in  every  instance  the  main  purpose  of 
the  bill.  On  the  14th  day  of  December,  just  two  days  less  than  a month  after  the 
recommendation,  the  bill  passed  the  Senate.  It  moved  a little  more  slowly  through 
the  House,  but  on  the  25th  day  of  January,  1825,  just  a little  over  two  months  after 
Governor  Coles  had  made  his  recommendation,  the  bill  passed  the  House,  was  signed 
by  the  Governor  and  became  a law. 

And  that  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  free  common  schools  throughout 
the  State  was  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  years  in  advance  of  any  school  enactment  in 
any  of  the  commonwealths  of  the  Union.  It  not  only  provided  that  these  districts 
when  formed  should  levy  a tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  a thing  which  was 
resisted  bitterly  in  every  commonwealth,  but  it  went  still  farther  and  provided  that 
out  of  every  $100  which  came  into  the  State  treasury  two  dollars  should  be  set  aside 
for  a fund  to  encourage  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  these  common  free 
schools  throughout  the  State.  You  members  of  this  association  who  for  the  last  ten 
years  have  been  working  nobly  to  have  our  State  appropriation  increased  from  one 
million  dollars  to  five  million,  think  you,  what  a fortunate  position  we  would  be  in 
in  Illinois  if  our  law  provided  that  two  dollars  out  of  every  hundred  raised  for  State 
purposes  should  go  into  our  State  Distributive  Fund. 

Who  wrote  that  law?  No  direct,  positive  answer  can  be  given,  but  there  are 
strong  suggestions  that  Governor  Coles  had  much  to  do  with  it.  Its  preamble  bears 
internal  evidence  of  the  magic  touch  of  his  pen.  The  use  and  arrangement  of  the 
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words  intellectual,  enlightened,  virtuous,  as  well  as  the  thought  and  spirit  of  it  all, 
point  directly  to  the  philosophy  and  style  of  Governor  Coles.  Listen  to  the  reading 
of  that  remarkable  preamble: 

“To  enjoy  our  rights  and  liberties,  we  must  understand  them ; their  security  and 
protection  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  a free  people;  and  it  is  a well  established  fact 
that  no  nation  has  ever  continued  long  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  freedom, 
which  was  not  both  virtuous  and  enlightened;  and  believing  that  the  advancement 
of  literature  always  has  been,  and  ever  will  be  the  means  of  developing  more  fully  the 
rights  of  man,  that  the  mind  of  every  citizen  in  a republic,  is  the  common  property 
of  society,  and  constitutes  the  basis  of  its  strength  and  happiness;  it  is  therefore  con- 
sidered the  peculiar  duty  of  a free  government,  like  ours,  to  encourage  and  extend 
the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  energies  of  the  whole.” 

Of  course  this  law  was  so  advanced  that  the  conservative  opposition  forces 
attacked  it  immediately  upon  its  inauguration  and  within  two  years  they  had  practi- 
cally undone  its  most  progressive  features,  but  when  that  bill  became  a law  Governor 
Coles  had  a right  to  feel,  though  he  claimed  no  credit  for  it  himself,  that  he  had 
helped  to  bring  in  Illinois  the  fulfillment  of  that  other  great  statement  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Northwest  Territory  that,  “Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.” 

And,  Mr.  President,  because  there  sits  in  Philadelphia  tonight  an  aged  woman, 
the  only  daughter  of  Governor  Edward  Coles,  through  whose  eyes  the  physical  light, 
has  not  penetrated  for  many  years,  but  whose  heart  and  mind  have  ever  been  lighted 
by  the  glorious  achievements  of  her  distinguished  father,  and  because  I believe  that 
such  action  on  our  part  will  be  a source  of  joy  to  her,  I offer  for  consideration,  a reso- 
lution which,  if  adopted,  should  be  sent  by  you  to  Mary  Coles  in  Philadelphia: 

Resolved,  That  the  32,000  teachers  of  Illinois  represented  in  this,  their  annual 
association,  in  this  the  centennial  year  of  our  statehood,  desiring  to  record  their 
appreciation  of  and  their  indebtedness  to  Governor  Coles  for  his  heroic  services  in 
closing  the  doors  of  this  State  forever  to  the  curse  of  slavery  and  in  swinging  them 
wide  open  to  freedom  and  education,  do  account  it  not  only  their  duty  but  their  high 
privilege  to  beget  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  million  pupils  in  their  schools  a living 
memory  of  this  brave  soldier  in  the  battle  for  human  liberty,  this  pioneer  in  the  cause 
of  real  democracy,  this  far-seeing  statesman  who  did  what  he  could  through  the 
encouraging  of  schools  and  the  means  of  education  to  secure  for  the  rising  and 
future  generations  of  this  commonwealth,  the  blessing  of  freedom  and  the  inestimable 
boon  of  self-government. 


NEWTON  BATEMAN 
1919 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association:  During 
the  first  half  century  of  our  Statehood,  the  cause  of  free  men  and  free  schools  was 
greatly  advanced  through  the  efforts  of  two  men  who  came  to  Illinois  from  beyond 
the  Alleghenies.  In  character,  in  statesmanlike  vision,  in  the  soundness  of  their 
conviction  and  judgments  and  in  the  courage  and  vigor  of  their  action,  these  two 
persons  had  much  in  common.  But  between  their  inheritances,  their  early  training, 
the  conditions  under  which  they  came  to  this  commonwealth,  there  could  not  be 
found  a more  striking  contrast. 

Of  one  of  these,  Edward  Coles,  it  was  my  privilege  and  honor  to  speak  to  this 
Association  two  years  ago.  We  learned  that  he  was  the  descendant  of  a long 
line  of  distinguished  and  influential  ancestors;  that  his  father.  Colonel  John 
Coles,  served  with  Washington  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  that  his  home  was 
the  rendezvous  of  a group  of  intellectuals  like  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
James  Madison  and  James  Monroe.  To  the  rich,natural  endowment  of  the 
boy,  Edward  Coles,  was  added  the  rich  educative  environment  of  that  home. 
We  learned  how,  after  the  completion  of  a thorough  and  extended  education, 
he  as  a young  man  became  the  private  secretary  of  President  Madison;  how  for 
six  years  he  met  on  the  most  advantageous  conditions  the  leading  men  of  this 
country  and  the  diplomats  and  representatives  of  foreign  nations;  how,  after  the 
termination  of  this  service,  he  was  selected  to  represent  this  nation  at  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburg  in  the  settlement  of  an  important  and  serious  international  question ; 
how,  after  a successful  conclusion  of  this  mission,  he  visited  all  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
renewing  old  acquaintances  and  forming  new  ones,  amongst  them  that  of  Lafayette, 
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which  endured  throughout  the  life  of  this  great  Frenchman.  "We  also  learned  how 
upon  his  return  to  this  country  he  decided  to  carry  out  a plan  which  had  long  been 
forming  in  his  mind.  As  a young  man  he  had  decided  upon  the  grounds  of  conscience 
and  morality  that  he  could  not  live  and  rear  his  family  in  a slave  state.  After  many 
fruitless  efforts  to  secure  action  for  peaceful  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  he  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  cause  was  hopeless  and  turned  his  thought  towards  this  new 
commonwealth  which  had  been  carved  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory  where  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  save  as  a punishment  for  crime  should  exist.  We 
learned  how  he  had  come  to  the  territory  when  the  Constitutional  Convention  was 
sitting  and  had  exercised  his  influence  to  prevent  an  incorporation  of  a slavery  clause. 
Although  that  Constitution  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  him,  he  had  decided  to 
cast  his  lot  with  the  new  commonwealth  of  Illinois.  He,  therefore,  returned  to 
Virginia,  sold  his  landed  estates,  gathered  together  his  slaves  and  equipments  and 
attendants.  "W  e learned  how,  as  they  descended  the  Ohio  River  on  two  fiat-bottomed 
boats  lashed  together,  he  called  around  him  his  slaves  and  issued  to  them  a certificate 
of  freedom;  how  he  gave  to  every  head  of  a family  a farm  in  this  new  State.  Thus 
came  Edward  Coles,  a man  of  distinction,  of  education,  of  wide  acquaintance  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  with  an  appointment  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
an  important  office  in  the  new  commonwealth,  to  pour  into  the  turbulent  stream  of 
this  new  State  the  vast  momentum  of  his  education,  his  acquaintance  with  men  and 
affairs,  his  strength  and  his  energy  and  will.  We  learned  how,  in  a brief  period  of  4 
years,  he  was  elected  Governor  and  became  the  leader  of  the  forces  which  stood  for 
freedom,  opposing  successfully  the  calling  of  a Constitutional  Convention  sought  by 
the  proslavery  party  to  graft  upon  the  Constitution  a slavery  provision.  We  learned 
how  at  the  meeting  of  each  session  of  the  General  Assembly  during  his  term,  he  made 
strong  recommendations  for  the  establishment  of  a free  public  school  system,  and 
how  during  the  last  session  a bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Duncan  with  the  approval 
of  Governor  Coles,  became  a law,  and  that  that  law  made  the  most  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive provisions  for  public  education  which  had  been  enacted  in  any  common- 
wealth in  the  nation  up  to  that  time.  Thus  came  Edward  Coles  to  this  common- 
wealth and  thus  wrought  he  for  the  cause  of  human  liberty  and  education. 

How  different  were  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  other  person  and  his 
coming  to  Illinois!  One  standing  upon  the  banks  of  the  Illinois  River  at  Meredosia 
on  a certain  day  in  1833  might  have  seen  a plain  laboring  man  getting  off  of  a river 
boat  with  his  five  children  and  the  dead  body  of  his  wife,  the  mother  of  those  five 
children,  who  had  died  of  Asiatic  cholera  on  the  river  trip.  No  more  unpretentious, 
sad,  and  miserable  situation  could  be  imagined.  The  youngest  of  these  five  children 
was  a lad  of  11  years  of  age,  very  frail  and  undeveloped  for  his  years,  and  his  name 
was  Newton  Bateman.  No  one  looking  at  that  unpromising  boy  under  those 
unfavorable  circumstances  could,  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  fancy,  have  predicated 
for  him  the  great  work  which  he  was  to  perform  in  helping  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
this  commonwealth  upon  a universal  system  of  public  instruction.  No  prophet  of 
human  futurities  could  have  pulled  aside  the  curtain  and  seen  this  lad  heroically 
working  his  way  through  the  academy  and  Illinois  College,  taking  his  place  at  the 
head  of  important  school  positions,  entering  into  this  newly  formed  State  Teachers' 
Association,  acting  upon  its  important  committees,  helping  to  formulate  the  great 
education  code  of  1855  which  provided  for  a State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, a State-wide  school  tax,  an  adequate  district  tax,  and  all  of  the  necessary  pro- 
visions for  a real  public  school  system;  nor  could  have  seen  him  as  a member  of  a 
committee  of  three  going  to  Washington  to  urge  upon  the  Federal  Congress  the  es- 
tablishment of  a Federal  Bureau  of  Education;  nor  as  one  of  the  leading  forces  in  the 
establishment  of  a Normal  school  system  for  the  training  of  teachers,  or  the  founding  of 
a great  State  University  which  should  lift  the  standards  of  intelligence  throughout  the 
commonwealth.  No  diviner  of  the  possibilities  of  the  human  soul  could  have  looked 
into  the  mind  and  heart  of  that  boy  on  that  day  and  have  forecast  for  him  a future  in 
which  he  should  be  selected  by  this  State  Teachers’  Association  as  one  of  the  two 
men  it  could  recommend  to  the  political  parties  of  the  State  as,  suitable  persons  for 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  commonwealth;  could  have  seen  him 
sitting  in  the  same  great  convention  which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  United 
States  Senator;  could  have  seen  him  elected  and  taking  official  control  of  this  new- 
born public  school  system  as  this  State  and  the  other  states  of  the  Union  plunged 
into  a great  Civil  War,  guarding  and  protecting  it  against  the  shocks  and  dislocations 
of  that  war  which  threatened  its  very  existence.  No  one  could  have  seen  him  as  this 
State  faced  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1870  lending  his  great  energies  and 
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abilities  to  the  anchoring  of  this  school  system,  which  he  loved,  safely  within  the 
provisions  of  that  organic  law.  By  no  occult  vision  could  anyone  have  seen  in  that 
boy’s  mind  the  latent  powers  which  one  day  were  to  write  seven  great  biennial  re'  orts 
which  would  raise  the  standard  of  education  throughout  this  nation  and  be  translated 
into  the  language  of  five  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe.  No  one,  I repeat,  looking 
at  that  shivering,  heartbroken  child  on  the  day  that  he  landed  on  the  banks  erf 
the  Illinois  River  could  have  seen  him  as  one  of  the  great  builders  of  this  common* 
wealth. 

Newton  Bateman’s  father  was  a weaver  back  in  New  Jersey.  However,  the 
invention  and  use  of  machinery  had  practically  done  away  with  the  weaver’s  trade. 
Arriving  in  Illinois,  it  became  necessary  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  mother  that 
all  the  children  should  be  immediately  “hired  out.’’  Little  Newton,  as  he  was  called,, 
was  employed  by  a lawyer  in  Jacksonville.  His  lifelong  friend.  Dr.  Samuel  Willard, 
gives  us  most  of  our  reliable  information  concerning  many  of  the  forces  which  touched 
intimately  the  life  of  Newdon  Bateman.  We  do  not  know  just  what  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  performed  by  this  lad  in  the  home  of  this  lawyer.  We  do,  however, 
know  of  one  important  incident  that  had  a far-reaching  influence  upon  his  life.  In 
the  home  of  this  lawyer  there  w’as  a beautiful  little  girl.  She  caught  the  fancy  of 
Newton  Bateman  and  fired  his  heart.  Although  so  timid  and  bashful  that  he  dared 
not  look  upon  her,  much  less  speak  to  her,  he  resolved  that  one  day  he  should  return 
to  that  home  an  educated  man  worthy  to  ask  her  hand  in  marriage.  To  Dr.  Willard 
in  after  years,  in  some  intimate  conversations,  he  revealed  the  inspiring  influence  of 
this  early  love  affair  upon  his  career.  During  his  attendance  upon  the  academy  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  spend  his  Saturdays  and  holidays  in  cutting  wood  in  order 
to  pay  his  expenses.  On  certain  winter  days  he  would  go  into  the  timber,  ill  clad  for 
cold  weather,  and  with  only  a pone  of  cold  corn  bread  in  his  pocket  for  his  midday 
meal.  At  times  the  frost  would  nip  his  hands  and  feet  and  discouragement  would 
come  into  his  heart.  Then  he  would  look  through  the  bare  boughs  of  the  trees  and 
see  mirrored  on  the  sky  the  image  of  this  beautiful  girl.  Instantly,  the  warm  blood 
would  tingle  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers  and  toes,  his  hands  would  take  a new  grip  on 
the  ax  and  its  sharp  blade  would  sink  into  the  heart  of  the  tree,  and  as  the  great  giant 
fell  to  the  earth  it  would  sing  a paean  of  joy  and  victory  into  his  heart.  And  after 
his  graduation  from  college  it  came  to  Newton  Bateman  to  tread  the  real  wine  press 
of  human  trial  and  humiliation.  Some  enterprising  publishing  house  persuaded 
Bateman  that  they  had  published  an  atlas  of  such  merit  that  it  would  really  sell  itself. 
They  desired  his  serviced,  however,  in  order  that  he  might  follow  along  a convenient 
distance  in  the  rear  of  the  book  collecting  the  money,  deducting  a sufficient  amount 
for  himself  and  sending  the  remainder  to  the  publishing  house.  Newton  Bateman 
told  how  he  accepted  the  agency  and  traveled  through  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  Many  times  the  dogs  barked  at  his  heels  and  women  slammed 
the  door  in  his  face.  On  such  occasions  his  heart  would  sink  within  him  and,  dis- 
couraged, he  would  be  ready  to  throw  away  his  prospectus  and  return  home,  but  ever 
before  him  he  could  see  the  image  of  this  beautiful  girl,  like  an  excelsior  beckoning 
him  on  to  new  endeavor  and  to  success.  I make  mention  of  this  incident  because  in 
these  materialistic  times  we  are  likely  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  real  forces  which 
play  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  a man  arise  out  of  the  emotions. 

The  trials  encountered  by  him  in  his  progress  through  the  academy  and  college 
were  not  unusual  in  those  days,  but  sound  extreme  when  retold  today.  He  and  his 
roommate  occupied  a room  about  10x12  in  floor  area.  In  that  little  room  they  had 
their  study  table,  their  bed  and  an  upright  stove  with  a lid  on  the  top.  On  this  stove 
they  cooked  all  their  food.  In  this  room  they  studied,  prepared  and  ate  their  meals 
and  slept.  It  is  told  how  at  the  end  of  one  year  these  two  roommates  discovered 
that  they  had  between  them  only  49  cents.  Two  more  weeks  of  the  term  remained. 
They  discussed  the  question  whether  they  should  attempt  to  borrow  money  or  should 
leave  school.  They  decided  to  do  neither.  They  took  the  49  cents  and  invested  it 
in  corn  meal.  Out  of  this  they  made  a great  quantity  of  mush.  For  those  two  weeks 
they  had  mush  for  break.fast,  mush  for  luncheon,  mush  for  dinner  and  mush  for  a 
nighicap  before  retiring.  We  are  informed  that  Newton  Bateman  entered  this 
academy  with  the  intention  of  preparing  himself  to  be  a minister  of  the  gospel. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  he  changed  his  objective  and  decided  to  become  a teacher. 
Just  what  it  was  that  brought  about  this  change  I do  not  know.  I have  wondered, 
however,  whether  or  not  upon  the  discovery  that  he  could  live  for  two  long  weeks 
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upon  plain  mush  he  did  not  conclude  that  the  Lord  had  called  him  to  be  a teacher 
rather  than  a minister  of  the  gospel. 

Dr.  Willard  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  while  Newton  Bateman  was  a man 
of  moods,  his  characteristic  attitude  was  hopeful  and  optimistic.  He  was  the  soul 
of  good  humor  and  wit  of  his  class.  On  many  occasions  his  poetry  and  his  produc- 
tions were  the  star  features.  That  he  was  not  wanting  in  solid  abilities  and  attain- 
ments is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  faculty  of  the  college  during 
his  senior  year  to  instruct  a class  in  Latin  in  the  academy.  After  graduation  from 
college  we  find  him  undertaking  advanced  study  which  he  was  compelled  to  give  up 
for  want  of  funds.  Then  comes  a period  in  which  his  friendly  biographers  tell  us 
that  he  was  “treading  the  primrose  path  of  temptation."  Just  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  euphonius  figure,  everyone  must  surmise  for  himself.  To  me  it  brought  a 
new  ground  for  appreciation  of  Newton  Bateman.  I had  never  seen  the  man,  never 
had  heard  his  cheery  voice  or  felt  the  contagion  of  his  personality.  But  looking  year 
after  year  upon  his  picture  there  grew  in  my  mind  a fear  that  he  might  have  been 
somewhat  of  an  abstraction,  somewhat  of  a cloistered  student.  This  guarded 
allusion,  however,  has  thrown  a new  expression  into  his  face  and  a new  element  in 
his  character.  He  was  a real  man.  He  was  raised  up  from  amongst  his  brethren 
and  was  like  unto  them.  “Nothing  that  was  human  was  alien  to  him."  He  suffered 
the  same  temptations  that  other  human  beings  suffered. 

But  the  transcendent  qualities  of  the  man  are  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  soon 
is  found  at  the  head  of  a classical  school  in  St.  Louis,  and  very  shortly  thereafter  is 
elected  to  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  About 
this  time  Jacksonville  had  become  very  active  in  providing  for  that  growing  city  a 
thorough  public  school  system.  Under  its  special  charter  it  had  built  a fine  school 
building  and  was  seeking  to  secure  a man  of  vision  and  managerial  power  that  would 
make  this  school  an  outstanding  success.  They  persuaded  Newton  Bateman  to 
take  the  principalship  of  the  school.  He  returned  to  Illinois  in  1851.  With  surpris- 
ing rapidity  we  find  him  passing  to  the  principalship  of  the  female  academy  in  Jack- 
sonville, then  to  that  of  the  commissioner  of  schools  of  Morgan  County.  He  threw 
his  vigorous  mind  and  personality  into  every  organization  and  movement  for  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  common  school  education.  No  member  of  the  State 
Teachers’  Association  gave  a better  account  of  himself  than  Newton  Bateman — as 
a member  of  important  committees,  as  editor  of  The  Illinois  Teacher,  as  its  spokes- 
man upon  many  important  occasions.  Little  wonder  that  it  honored  him  as  it  has 
honored  only  one  other  person  in  its  history  by  recommending  him  to  the  dominant 
political  party  in  the  State  as  a person  fit  for  the  important  office  of  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  with  the  establishment  of  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  by  the  school  code  of  1855  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Governor  to  appoint  someone  to  fill  this  office  until  the  next 
general  State  election.  The  Governor  chose  for  this  position  a man  of  marked  ability 
and  of  successful  public  service,  but  who  had  never  had  any  school  experience.  Many 
of  his  recommendations  and  acts  were  not  approved  by  the  school  men  of  the  State. 
They  felt  that  the  men  who  had  with  much  sacrifice  helped  to  create  the  school 
system  through  legislative  enactment  should  be  considered  in  the  appointment  of 
this  office.  They,  therefore,  in  an  official  way  recommended  two  men,  either  one  of 
whom  would  be  acceptable  to  them.  It  so  happened  that  the  dominant  party 
nominated  Wm.  H.  Powell,  one  of  the  two  men  recommended  by  the  State  Associa- 
tion. He  had  no  more  loyal  supporter  in  his  campaign  and  during  his  administra- 
tion than  Newton  Bateman.  It  was  Newton  Bateman’s  desire  that  Mr.  Powell 
should  be  continued  in  the  office.  However,  Mr.  Powell  became  a victim  of  the  very 
excellence  of  his  services.  The  term  was  only  two  years  in  length.  It  was  necessary 
for  him  to  enter  upon  a vigorous  administration  of  the  new  school  laws.  These  laws 
met  with  resistance  in  many  parts  of  the  State  and  the  people,  as  is  their  custom,  laid 
the  responsibility  upon  the  man  who  administered  the  laws.  When  the  end  of  his 
term  arrived,  the  dominant  party  felt  that  they  could  not  re-elect  Mr.  Powell  and, 
therefore,  turned  to  Mr.  Bateman,  the  other  recommendation  of  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association.  Mr.  Bateman  did  not  desire  to  become  a candidate;  first,  because  he 
wished  to  see  his  friend,  Mr.  Powell,  renominated  and  re-elected.  Besides  that,  the 
death  of  his  wife  had  unsettled  his  plans  and  made  him  reluctant  to  undertake  any 
kind  of  a political  campaign.  He,  however,  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion and  was  elected  in  November  of  1858.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  January, 
1859,  the  year  that  Horace  Mann  died.  It  would  seem  that  the  mantle  of  this  great 
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battling  crusader  for  the  cause  of  education  fell  directly  upon  the  shoulders  of  Newton 
Bateman  and  that  the  spirit  of  Horace  Mann  was  transfused  into  him. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  varied  achievements  of  Mr. 
Bateman  during  the  14  years  of  his  services  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
I wish,  however,  to  speak  somewhat  in  detail  upon  this  occasion  concerning  his 
influence  upon  the  Constitution  adopted  by  Illinois  in  1870.  Mr.  Bateman  realized 
the  unsafe  condition  of  the  institution  of  public  education  as  long  at  it  was  merely 
statutory.  He  had  seen  the  great  free  school  law  of  1825  tom  to  pieces  in  the  two 
succeeding  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly;  he  had  seen  a western  commonwealth, 
after  having  established  a State-wide  system  of  public  education,  in  one  session  of 
its  General  Assembly  wipe  off  every  legal  provision  for  such  an  institution.  The 
Constitutions  of  1818  and  1848  had  made  no  reference  to  education.  The  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1862  made  certain  worth-while  provisions  for  education,  but 
the  Constitution  failed  of  adoption  by  the  electors  of  the  State.  Mr.  Bateman  desired 
to  see  the  public  school  system  which  he  believed  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
State  grounded  securely  in  its  organic  law.  Moreover,  his  heart  was  with  the 
children  of  those  black  citizens  of  the  State  to  whom  the  school  doors  of  Illinois  had 
not  been  opened.  He  desired  to  see  the  work  of  Governor  Coles  and  every  lover  of 
freedom  carried  forward  to  its  fulfillment  in  the  elective  enfranchisement  and  educa- 
tion for  the  negro.  He  knew  the  timidity  of  general  assemblies  due  to  fear  of  local 
disapproval  and  he  felt  the  need  of  a mandate  in  the  organic  law  which  would  compel 
the  Legislature  to  provide  free  education  opportunities  for  all  the  children  of  the 
State  irrespective  of  color. 

It  has  been  the  belief  of  every  student  of  public  education  in  Illinois  that  Newton 
Bateman  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  generous  and  ample  provisions  respecting 
public  education  which  were  finally  incorporated  in  our  Constitution.  However,  for 
almost  12  years  I had  searched  in  vain  to  find  definite  and  conclusive  documentary 
proof  that  this  was  so.  In  his  extended  analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  1870,  as  it 
related  to  education,  he  shows  an  intimate  imderstanding  of  every  feature,  but  there 
is  only  one  slight,  indirect  allusion  to  any  part  which  he  himself  might  have  played  in 
securing  those  provisions.  A reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion brought  another  mass  of  indirect  evidence  that  he  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
educational  features  of  the  new  Constitution.  Every  opponent  of  public  education 
and  especially  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  education  of  black  children  found  some 
occasion  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  or  in  committee  rooms  to  make  an  attack 
upon  Newffon  Bateman.  The  most  vicious  and  untruthful  charges  were  made 
against  him.  This  indicated  clearly  that  those  who  were  opposed  to  any  recognition 
of  public  education  in  the  organic  law  had  found  the  man  whom  they  had  to  fear  and 
whom  they  must  discredit  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so.  I had  a desire,  however,  to 
find  some  direct  evidence  of  the  relationship  he  had  to  the  writing  of  the  sections  in 
the  article  on  education.  About  six  weeks  ago,  in  reading  over  the  files  of  the  Illinois 
Schoolmaster  for  1870, 1 came  on  an  item  which  referred  to  the  statesmanlike  address 
of  Newton  Bateman  before  the  State  Teachers’  Association  held  in  Ottawa  and  an 
assurance  that  the  address  would  be  printed  in  full  in  a succeeding  number  for  its 
readers.  A careful  search  failed  to  discover  any  fulfillment  of  this  promise.  How- 
ever, I did  find  a subsequent  allusion  to  the  matter  which  is  the  best  and  most  direct 
evidence  of  the  responsibility  which  Newton  Bateman  bore  in  providing  a constitu- 
tional mandate  for  our  public  school  system.  I shall  read  the  article  just  as  it 
appeared : 

“In  practical  importance  the  address  of  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association,  doubtless  surpassed  all  others.  It  was 
an  able  and  Statesmanlike  statement  of  the  present  needs  of  the  educational  cause 
in  this  State.  In  conclusion,  the  speaker  read  a draft  of  six  sections,  upon  the  subject 
of  education,  such  as  he  deemed  proper  for  insertion  in  our  new  State  Constitution. 
By  a subsequent  vote,  a committee  was  appointed  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  same 
upon  the  members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  now  in  session. 

Section  1.  Asserts  that  the  stability  of  a Republican  form  of  government 
depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  free  public  education  for  all  its  children  between  6 and  21  years  of  age. 

Sec.  2.  Provides  for  the  establishment  of  a State  University. 

Sec.  3.  Declares  that  no  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  allowed  in  schools 
maintained  by  public  authority  and  expense;  and  that  no  sect  nor  party  shall  be 
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allowed  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  benefit  of  any  portion  of  the  funds  used  for  school 
purposes. 

Sec.  4.  Provides  that  school  funds  shall  be  kept  sacred  and  inviolable  forever, 
and  used  for  school  purposes  and  no  other. 

Sec.  5.  Provides  for  the  election,  and  prescribes  the  duties,  powers,  and  com- 
pensation of  the  State  superintendent  and  other  school  officers. 

Sec.  6.  Authorizes  the  Legislature  to  make  such  laws  as  shall  deny  to  parents 
and  guardians  the  right  to  allow  those  under  their  charge  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and 
crime.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  editor’s  desire  for  brevity  has  robbed  us  of  the 
privilege  of  reading  word  for  word  the  recommendations  which  Mr.  Bateman  made 
upon  that  occasion.  But  it  should  be  a source  of  interest  and  encouragement  to  us 
to  know  that  just  50  years  ago  tonight  upon  the  platform  and  program  of  this  very 
State  Association  in  the  city  of  Ottawa  was  proposed  the  great  educational  program 
which  received  the  approval  of  the  State  Association  and  was  so  largely  incorporated 
in  the  organic  law.  Here  are  six  specific  recommendations.  Four  of  them  were 
adopted  by  the  Constitutional  Convention.  The  one  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  the  University  failed.  At  that  time  great  hostility  against  the  State  University 
was  shown  by  the  nrivately  endowed  colleges  and  universities.  The  sixth  recom- 
mendation was  considered  by  the  most  forward  looking  men  in  education  as  prema- 
ture. It  is  entirely  complimentary  to  Newton  Bateman,  however,  that  he  should 
have  sought  to  place  in  the  Constitution  a provision  without  which  he  felt  the  public 
school  system  would  always  fail  of  the  accomplishment  of  its  complete  purpose.  He 
saw  districts  formed  and  taxes  levied,  school  buildings  built,  teachers  employed, 
courses  projected,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  children  within  the  sound  of  the 
ringing  school  bell  refusing  to  attend  these  schools.  He  knew  that  parents  and 
guardians  were  often  indifferent,  sometimes  ignorantly  hostile  to  public  education. 
He  desired  that  the  organic  law  should  compel  the  enactment  by  the  Legislature  of  a 
law  making  it  unlawful  for  a parent  or  guardian  to  allow  his  child  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  or  crime.  We  who  have  had  experience  with  an  attempt  at  compulsory 
attendance  since  1880  know  how  difficult  and  hard  has  been  the  road  we  have  traveled 
and  we  understand  clearly  why  it  was  impossible  at  that  time  for  this  section  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  Constitution. 

But  Newton  Bateman’s  heart  was  set  most  of  all  upon  the  first  section,  which  as 
adopted  reads:  “The  Legislature  shall  provide  a thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free 
schools  whereby  all  the  children  of  this  State  may  secure  a good  common  school  edu- 
cation.” His  joy  over  this  great  achievement  can  be  discerned  from  a statement  he 
made  in  his  subsequent  biennial  report  relating  to  this  section:  “Having  long  waited 
and  watched  for  this  consummation,  and  having  done  what  little  I could  to  hasten  its 
coming,  I hail  it  now  with  unspeakable  satisfaction.  Of  all  the  wise  and  noble  pro- 
visions of  the  new  organic  law  under  which  Illinois  is  henceforth  to  work  out  her 
destiny  as  a commonwealth,  not  one  is  wiser  or  nobler  than  that  which  drops  the 
ballot  alike  into  every  hand,  and  with  impartial  justice  dispenses  to  all  alike,  the 
priceless  blessings  of  intellectual  improvement  and  culture.  God  will  smile  upon 
the  State  that  thus  remembers  the  children  of  a poor  and  despised  race.” 

No  appraisement  of  the  service  rendered  by  Newton  Bateman  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  Illinois  would  be  complete  without  reference  to  his  seven  great  biennial 
reports.  These  were  not  mere  tabulations  and  compilations  of  figures  and  facts. 
They  contained  essays,  discussions  and  addresses  on  every  phase  of  public  education; 
discussions  of  needed  legislation  for  organizing  districts,  raising  revenues,  lifting  the 
standards  of  teachers’  qualifications.  Every  phase  of  school  organization,  adminis- 
tration and  instruction  felt  the  touch  of  his  thought  and  pen;  the  location  of  school 
buildings  and  their  construction,  and  the  equipment  of  ground  and  buildings  with 
proper  apparatus,  the  projection  of  ocurses  of  study,  the  selection  of  textbooks,  the 
preparation,  certification  and  employment  of  teachers,  the  methods  of  instruction  in 
all  the  various  branches  of  the  school,  the  development  of  the  high  school  to  displace 
the  old  academy,  the  relationship  of  the  privately  endowed  colleges  and  higher  insti- 
tutions  to  the  public  school  system  of  the  State — all  these  and  many  other  subjects 
were  discussed  in  a clear  and  thoroughgoing  manner.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  these  reports  were  read  by  school  officials  of  every  state  in  the  Union  and  that 
they  lifted  the  standards  of  education  wherever  they  went  and  that  this  influence 
was  not  confined  to  this  country  alone,  but  that  at  least  five  nations  of  Europe  trans- 
lated them  into  their  language  and  profited  by  them. 

I never  heard  Newton  Bateman  speak.  I wish  we  had  preserved  upon  some 
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phoncgraohic  record  his  stirring,  arousing,  appealing  voice.  For  one’s  voice  lies  very 
close  to  his  character.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  us  to  catch  from  his  words  as  they 
fell  from  his  pen  the  contagion  of  his  enthusiastic  and  aggressive  spirit.  In  1862  Mr. 
Bateman  was  defeated  in  a political  landslide.  If  ever  a man  is  embittered,  it  is 
under  such  circumstances.  Listen,  however,  to  his  words  which  w^ere  written  after 
this  defeat:  “ I love  the  commonwealth  of  Illinois.  Arriving  on  her  soil  in  my  child- 
hood, all  the  years  of  my  youth,  manhood  and  maturity  have  been  associated  with 
her  history  and  progress.  Then  all  her  amazing  resources  were  undeveloped,  her 
great  career  as  a State  just  begun.  For  over  30  years  I have  observed  her  growth, 
sympathized  in  her  progress  and  rejoiced  in  her  prosperity.  * * * I long  to  see 

this  great  State  as  distinguished  for  the  intelligence,  integrity  and  honor  of  her  citizens 
as  she  is  now  for  those  elem.ents  of  material  w’ealth  and  prosperity  and  that  she  shall 
be  prepared  for  that  exalted  destiny  which  God  and  man  have  placed  within  her 
grasp.”  While  he  was  an  enthusiastic  idealist,  he  was  profoundly  practical.  He 
knew  that  his  judgment  was  not  infallible.  He  could  see  wherein  his  effort  failed 
wdthout  becoming  discouraged.  He  saw  that  the  line  of  progress  of  public  education 
was  not  a straight  line.  It  went  forward  and  backward  and  zigzag,  but  ever  towards 
a given  goal.  Hear  him:  “Through  costly  experiments,  splendid  failures  and  baffled 
hopes  we  make  our  way  towards  the  Augustan  age.  As  the  Israelite  fondly  awaits 
the  readvent  of  the  lost  glory  of  his  race,  the  Christian  the  dawn  of  the  millenial  day, 
and  the  millions  the  coming  of  that  good  time  when  the  earth  shall  be  greener  and 
the  skies  bluer,  so  we  believe  in  and  fondly  await  the  coming  of  that  glorious  age  of 
schools  and  teachers.”  From  whatever  angle  Mr.  Bateman  attacked  an  educational 
question,  he  always  arrived  at  the  teacher  as  the  factor  without  which  good  schools 
were  impossible.  In  his  last  biennial  report  in  one  of  his  lofty  strains  of  eloquence, 
he  says,  “In  those  rapt  visions  which  come  to  me  as  they  come  to  all,  I seem  to  see 
the  apocalyptic  gates  swing  open  and  far  down  the  aisles  of  the  future  brightly  revealed 
in  the  soft  clear  light,  there  stands  the  incarnate  idea  of  the  coming  teacher.” 

Members  of  this  great  association,  facing  as  we  do  the  convening  of  a State 
convention  to  draft  a new  organic  law  for  this  commonwealth,  is  it  not  mete  and 
right  and  our  bounden  duty  on  this,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Newton  Bateman’s 
recommendations  for  the  Constitution  of  1870,  highly  to  resolve  that  the  work  so 
nobly  begun  by  him  shall  be  carried  forward  and  added  unto  by  us;  that  we  shall 
exert  ourselves  to  see  that  the  mothers  and  the  women  teachers  of  the  children  have 
conferred  upon  them  that  paramount  right  of  citizenship  which  was  conferred  upon 
the  black  citizens  in  the  Constitution  of  1870;  in  the  wake  of  this  world  war  entering 
as  we  do  what  many  believe  to  be  the  greatest  crisis  which  has  ever  threatened  the 
existence  of  our  system  of  public  instruction,  shall  we  not  buckle  on  the  armor  of  that 
courageous  captain  who  led  the  vanguard  of  education  to  its  first  great  victory? 
Shall  we  not  catch  something  of  his  spirit,  his  vision,  his  courage  and  go  forth  to 
build  the  commonwealth  of  Illinois  on  a broader  and  a better  foundation  of  a more 
thorough  and  a more  efficient  system  of  free  schools  whereby  all  the  children  of  this 
State  shall  secure  a good  common  school  education? 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 
1920 

It  was  in  the  year  1671  that  Sir  Wm.  Berkeley,  that  stiff-necked,  autocratic 
colonial  governor  of  Virginia,  made  his  famous  statement  on  free  schools  and  printing. 
He  was  reporting  to  his  superior  officers  sent  from  England,  and,  after  setting  forth 
some  of  the  objectionable  features  of  the  situation,  he  uttered  this  pious  prayer: 
“But,  thank  God!  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I hope  there  will  be 
none  these  hundred  years;  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience,  heresy  and  sects 
into  the  world  and  printing  has  divulged  these  and  other  libels  against  the  best  of 
governments.  God  keep  us  from  both.” 

I find  myself  wishing  that  the  spirit  of  this  old  bourbon  might  have  been  called 
back  to  Virginia  just  104  years  after  he  spoke  those  words  and  that  it  might  have  been 
cloistered  somewhere  about  the  legislative  halls  of  the  capitol  building  so  that  his 
eyes  might  have  seen  and  his  ears  heard  as  a certain  delegate  arose  day  after  day, 
week  after  week  and  month  after  month  through  a long  legislative  session  to  offer  a 
series  of  bills  which  were  to  make  that  commonwealth  as  different  from  what  Berke- 
ley desired  it  to  be  as  freedom  is  from  tyranny.  And,  without  any  irreverence  or 
disresnect  to  him,  I wish  we  might  address  him  in  this  familiar  way:  “Governor 
Berkeley,  you  will  pardon  us  for  arousing  and  calling  you  hither,  but  we  are  most 
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anxious  that  you  shall  see  with  your  eyes  and  hear  with  your  ears  as  old  Virginia  is 
to  have  a new  birth  of  freedom.  Some  of  the  proceedings  may  shock  you,  but  they 
will  in  nowise  harm  you.  Please  attend  now,  for  a delegate  is  standing  to  propose  a 
bill  to  abolish  the  established  church  which  you  believed  was  the  very  cornerstone 
of  sound  government,  and  is  offering  bills  which  guarantee  freedom  of  conscience  and 
freedom  of  worship.  Pray,  do  not  tremble,  but  let  us  attend  again.  He  is  now 
proposing  to  destroy  utterly  the  entailment  of  property,  that  right  arm  of  aristocracy 
by  which  the  large  estates  of  the  ruling  classes  were  to  descend  from  generation  to 
generation  without  impairment  through  legal  process;  and  to  abolish  primogeniture, 
that  other  method  of  preserving  its  copyrighted  nobility  by  passing  these  large  estates 
into  the  hand  of  the  eldest  son  who,  in  his  little  kingdom,  ruled  over  his  brothers  and 
sisters  as  a lord  over  his  vassals.  We  know  it  pains  you,  Governor,  but  more  is  to 
follow.  He  is  proposing  now  an  entirely  new  code  of  laws  to  secure  the  citizens  of  the 
state  in  their  political,  civil  and  social  rights,  guaranteeing  to  them  ‘life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness;’  the  right  of  habeas  corpus,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury;  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  freedom  of  the  press — rights  abhorrent  and  repugnant  to 
tyrants  only.  But,  Governor,  the  work  is  not  yet  finished.  Look  into  this  commit- 
tee room  where,  through  the  trying  hours,  this  delegate,  as  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee, is  fashioning  two  bills  into  which  he  is  pouring  his  heart’s  most  sincere  desire 
and  hope  and  determination.  One  is  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  in  all  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia— that  abominable  traffic  thrust  upon  the  colonies  and  fostered  by  your  English 
kings  and  colonial  governors : and  another  providing  a method  for  automatic  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  by  declaring  that  all  children  bom  of  slaves  after  a certain  day  shall  be 
free — ^thus  wiping  from  the  escutcheon  of  Virginia  its  foulest  blot.  I know  all  of 
this  is  difficult  for  you  to  abide,  but  I pray  you  tarry  a little  longer  and  hear  the 
reading  of  these  last  bills.  Yes,  he  is  boldly  proposing  to  establish  by  law  free  public 
libraries  so  that  all  may  read  and  know  more  about  what  constitutes  life,  liberty  and 
happiness.  And,  unthinkable  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  he  is  proposing  a series  of  laws 
to  establish  and  maintain  a system  of  free  public  schools  extending  from  the  primary 
grades  up  through  the  state  university, — an  institution  which  has  come.  Governor,  in 
spite  of  your  prayer  of  a hundred  years  ago — come  to  usher  in  a new  era  of  enlight- 
enment and  freedom  which,  let  us  hope,  eternity  will  prepare  your  mind  and  heart 
to  accept  and  enjoy.” 

The  man  who  offered  those  measures  was  Thomas  Jefferson.  Born  of  a yeoman 
father,  as  were  Washington  and  Patrick  Henry,  he,  from  early  childhood,  learned  to 
hate  with  a deadly  hatred  the  autocratic  rule  of  the  colonial  governors.  And  from 
the  day  when,  as  a college  student,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  legislative  hall  and 
listening  to  Patrick  Henry  pour  forth  his  burning  denunciation  against  the  stamp  act, 
whose  flame  of  eloquence  lit  all  the  latent  tinder  in  his  soul,  he  resolved  to  set  all  the 
energies  of  his  masterful  mind  and  will  forever  against  every  form  of  human  tyranny 
and  oppression. 

His  abilities  for  intelligent  fearless  leadership  were  quickly  recognized  by  the 
citizens  of  Virginia  and  he  was  repeatedly — much  against  his  own  desires  at  times — 
elected  to  positions  of  honor  and  responsibility.  In  1776  he  had  been  elected  to  the 
Continental  Congress  and  had  been  honored  by  being  placed  upon  the  committee  to 
draft  a statement  respecting  the  impending  separation  of  the  Colonies  from  England. 
With  his  own  inspired  hand  he  had  written  that  imperishable  document,  the  Declara- 
tion of  American  Independence,  whose  light  had  immediately  encircled  the  earth 
causing  millions  of  the  downtrodden  and  oppressed  to  lift  their  faces  to  the  sky  to 
enquire  whence  came  this  new  light  proclaiming  to  all  the  world  that  ‘‘all  men  are 
created  equal  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
among  which  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness:  that  to  secure  these 
rights  governments  are  instituted  among  men  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.” 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration,  Jefferson  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  and 
hastened  back  to  Virginia  to  throw  all  the  energies  of  his  soul,  all  the  momentum  of 
his  great  abilities  and  prestige  into  a supreme  effort  to  bring  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  his  own  state  into  conformity  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  that  great  document. 
He  entered  the  legislature  in  October,  1776,  and  in  two  years  of  tireless  energy  and 
industry  he  had  lead  in  the  fashioning  of  that  long  list  of  transforming  measures  to 
which  we  have  just  compelled  you  and  Governor  Berkeley  to  listen.  To  be  sure, 
not  all  of  his  efforts  were  successful,  not  all  of  his  bills  were  immediately  enacted 
into  laws,  but  the  outcome  was  sufficiently  complete  and  satisfying  to  permit  him  to 
write  to  Franklin  this  statement:  ‘‘Virginia  has  laid  aside  the  monarchial  and  taken 
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up  the  republican  government  with  as  much  ease  as  would  have  attended  the  throw- 
ing off  of  an  old  and  the  putting  on  of  a new  suit  of  clothes.” 

I was  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  Jefferson,  although  an  able  and,  in  some 
respects,  a great  man,  had  played  the  role  of  a dangerous  demagogue.  I was  fed  on 
the  doctrine  that  it  was  the  strong  mind  and  will  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  supported 
by  Washington,  that  saved  the  newly  launched  Republic  from  complete  wreck  upon 
the  rocks  of  Jefferson’s  heresies.  I am  still  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  clear  head 
and  the  strong  hand  of  Hamilton  that  laid  the  foundations  of  our  government  which 
enabled  it  to  withstand  the  storms  that  beat  upon  it.  But  I have  changed  very 
greatly  my  opinion  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  There  is  no  denying  that  he  said  and  did 
many  radical  and  seemingly  dangerous  things,  but  I believe  that  a careful  and  un- 
predjudiced  reading  of  the  whole  record  will  convince  anyone  that  most  of  the  politi- 
cal views  of  Jefferson,  once  considered  extreme  and  dangerous,  have  since  been 
enacted  into  law  and  are  now  commonplaces.  I have  been  especially  drawn  towards 
him  by  every  line  of  investigation  I have  made  to  discover  which  of  the  founders  of 
our  Republic  were  most  responsible  for  the  beginnings  of  our  system  of  public 
education.  Practically  every  line  that  I have  followed  has  led  back  to  and  converged 
upon  Jefferson  until  I have  come  to  believe  that  one  of  the  chiefest  of  his  many  gifts 
to  humanity  and  civilization  was  his  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  establishment  of 
a nation-wide  system  of  free  public  education.  It  is  on  account  of  that  belief  that  I 
have  chosen  my  topic  for  this  evening. 

What  was  Jefferson’s  attitude  towards  and  his  contributions  to  the  American 
system  of  public  instruction?  A man’s  attitude  towards  education  depends  upon  his 
attitude  towards  government  and  the  rights  of  man.  He  who  believes  in  autocratic, 
aristocratic  government  is  very  certain  to  favor  a system  of  education  which  supplies 
very  different  types  of  education  and  training  for  the  different  classes  of  the  social 
order.  If  public  education  is  tolerated  or  promoted  it  is  upon  one  of  two  grounds: 
either  as  a charity  to  the  poor  and  needy  or  as  the  best  means  for  transforming  quickly 
the  children  of  the  lower  classes  into  artisans  to  run  the  factories,  till  the  fields  or 
supply  the  army  and  navy  with  men.  It  never  contemplates  and  rarely  furnishes 
the  means  of  a liberal  education  for  all  the  children  of  all  the  people.  The  common 
view  of  aristocracy  is  that  of  Governor  Berkeley,  that  learning  begets  disobedience 
in  the  masses  and  that  therefore  there  should  be  little  or  none  of  it. 

Thomas  Jefferson  believed  absolutely  in  that  form  of  government  most  aptly 
described  by  Lincoln  as  “government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.’' 
He  believed  that  if  all  the  people  were  not  capable  of  governing  themselves  then  no 
part  of  the  people  was  capable  of  ruling  the  rest.  His  view  of  education  arose  out  of 
and  supported  his  conception  of  government.  His  fundamental  belief  was  that 
education  would  make  the  people  capable  of  self  government.  As  in  aristocracies 
the  heir  apparent  was  educated  from  his  infancy  broadly  and  thoroughly  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  country  and  the  spirit,  the  genius  and  the  aspirations 
of  his  people  in  order  that  when  he  came  to  the  throne  he  would  be  capable  of  ruling 
wisely  and  justly;  so  in  a democracy,  where  the  people  are  the  heirs  apparent  to  the 
throne,  all  of  them  must  be  broadly  and  thoroughly  educated  in  the  history  of  their 
country,  in  the  spirit  of  its  peculiar  institutions,  so  that  their  rule  may  be  wise  and 
generous  and  just.  Listen  to  a few  of  his  striking  statements  on  the  relation  of 
education  to  free  government: 

“ If  a nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free  in  a state  of  civilization,  it  expects 
what  never  was  and  never  will  be.”  “Ignorance  and  bigotry  like  other  insanities 
are  incapable  of  self  government.”  “Enlighten  the  people  and  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion will  flee  like  evil  spirits  before  the  dawn  of  day.”  “No  other  sure  foundation 
can  be  laid  (than  that  of  public  instruction)  for  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 
happiness.”  After  declaring  that  there  were  two  objects  which  he  would  advocate 
as  long  as  he  had  breath,  namely  primary  and  elementary  schools  established  and 
administered  by  local  districts  and  high  schools  and  a university  established  and 
administered  by  the  state,  he  said,  “ I consider  the  continuance  of  Republican  govern- 
ment as  absolutely  hanging  on  those  two  hooks.” 

Jefferson’s  theory  of  government  and  his  theory  of  education  grew  one  out  of 
the  other  and  were  mutually  indispensable.  Having  given  his  heart  and  hand  to 
the  cause  of  free  government  he  must  now  throw  all  his  influence  towards  establishing 
that  form  of  education  without  which  free  government  could  not  endure.  What 
were  his  contributions  to  the  establishment  of  an  American  system  of  free  public 
schools? 

One  is  surprised  to  find  what  an  influence  he  exerted  upon  education  in  European 
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countries,  especially  ucon  France.  Jefferson  absorbed  much  from  the  educational 
and  political  views  of  Rousseau,  but  in  return  he  influenced  greatly  the  opinions  of 
LaFayette,  Guizot  and  DuPont  de  Nemours  on  the  kind  of  a system  of  education 
which  was  best  suited  to  the  new  Republic.  He  invited  DuPont  to  this  country 
during  his  presidency,  and  while  here  Jefferson  asked  him  to  project  a suggestive 
system  of  public  instruction  for  America.  This  was,  no  doubt,  Jefferson’s  adroit 
method  of  fixing  more  firmly  his  own  ideas  of  education  in  DuPont’s  mind,  for  the 
system  DuPont  planned  followed  closely  the  outlines  made  previously  by  Jefferson. 
In  brief,  the  plan  provided  for  free  public  instruction  from  the  primary  grades  through 
the  secondary  schools  and  university  within  the  states  to  be  bound  together  and 
crowned  by  a national  university  at  the  Capital — ^that  dream  and  hope  of  Washing- 
ton. DuPont  also  provided  for  a secretary  of  education  in  the  president’s  cabinet, 
a feature  which  has  been  proclaimed  in  these  later  days  as  a new  necessity  bom  out 
of  the  travel  of  the  world  war.  He  carried  his  plan  back  to  France  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  about  its  influence  on  the  French  education  system. 

Let  us  now  consider  an  indirect  contribution  to  education  in  America.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  claim  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  has  exerted  and  is  exerting 
a vast  educational  influence  upon  the  people  of  this  coimtry.  Can  you  in  your 
imagination  look  back  and  see  the  thousands  and  millions  of  men  and  women, 
crowded  closely  about  platforms  in  the  forests  or  in  the  open  places,  with  eager 
minds  and  hearts  listening  as  the  magic  words  of  freedom  contained  in  that  great 
document  are  being  read?  Can  anyone  appraise  the  educational  results  of  such  a 
reading  during  the  hundred  years  following  its  adoption?  Who  can  compute  the 
benefits  for  education  and  good  government  which  have  resulted  from  the  study  of 
that  document  in  our  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities? 

But  I hasten  to  his  more  direct  and  tangible  aid  to  free  schools.  I have  been 
deeply  impressed  by  Jefferson’s  far-seeing  statesmanship  in  securing  and  adding  to 
the  original  states  a vast  stretch  of  territory  beyond  the  Alleghanies  which  was  to 
become  the  stage  on  which  the  great  drama  of  a newer  and  more  perfect  free  govern- 
ment was  to  be  enacted.  He  feared  the  reactionary  forces. which  were  at  work  in  the 
original  colonies.  He  had  an  exaggerated  fear  that  certain  forces  were  at  work  to 
turn  back  the  tide  of  freedom  and  to  re-establish  an  aristrocratic  form  of  government. 
He  found  many  of  his  efforts  to  secure  for  Virginia  the  principles  of  government 
enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were  restricted  and  often  defeated  by 
the  reactionary  forces.  He  was  convinced  that  the  original  states  were  hampered  in 
their  struggle  for  freedom  by  the  views  and  conventions  of  Europe  which  had  become 
a part  of  the  nature  and  education  of  their  people.  He  therefore  fondly  and  confident- 
ly looked  forward  to  the  organization  of  new  commonwealths  beyond  the  reach  and 
influence  of  these  aristrocratic  forces,  where  a freer  and  better  form  of  government 
might  be  founded  upon  a freer  and  better  system  of  education.  With  some  such 
consideration  in  mind,  I have  no  doubt,  he  had  urged  Governor  Henry  to  send  George 
Rogers  Clarke,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  out  into  the  Western  territory  to 
wrest  that  vast  region  from  the  English  and  add  it  to  Virginia.  With  that  accom- 
plished and  with  the  same  objective  before  him  as  Governor  he  had  exerted  his 
influence  successfully  to  have  Virginia  transfer  this  territory  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  organized  into  new  states.  Moved  by  that  same  idea  as  member  of  the 
federal  congress  he  had  urged  the  acceptance  of  the  territory  by  the  national  govern- 
ment; and,  as  a member  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a plan  of  govern- 
ment for  this  territory,  I have  no  doubt  it  was  this  same  design  which  had  inspired 
him  to  write  into  that  great  Ordinance  those  two  great  principles:  “Neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  save  as  a punishment  for  crime  shall  exist  in  said  territory,’’ 
and  ‘‘Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encour- 
aged." Who  can  doubt  that  the  five  great  commonwealths  erected  out  of  this  terri- 
tory— Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin — ^have  in  a large  measure 
realized  his  dream?  Have  they  not  established  systems  of  government  and  schools 
free  from  the  restraints  and  conventions  of  the  old  world?  Have  not  their  newer, 
freer  institutions  reacted  favorably  upon  those  older  states  lying  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard? 

But  Jefferson’s  effort  to  add  new  territory  to  the  area  of  the  United  States  did 
not  end  here.  ^ Although  he  believed  in  strict  conformity  to  laws  and  was  a stickler 
for  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  one  of  his  great  official  acts,  one  of 
his  greatest  achievements  in  extending  the  sphere  of  free  government,  was  performed 
without  constitutional  authority,  if  not  in  direct  violation  of  its  provisions.  Like 
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every  really  great  statesman,  he  refused  to  allow  a supreme  opportunity  to  effect  a 
supreme  and  permanent  good  for  his  country  to  be  lost  through  technical  obstruc- 
tions. He  saw  that  that  vast  and  fertile  region  stretching  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Cana- 
dian line  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  might  be  rescued  from  Spanish  or  French 
control  and  civilization,  and  dedicated  to  American-Anglo-Saxon  civilization  and 
cultme.  The  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  territory,  the  peaceful  acquisition  of  an 
area  greater  than  the  combined  areas  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales, 
added  to  the  Netherlands,  added  to  Germany,  added  to  France,  added  to  Spain  and 
Switzerland  and  Italy;  an  empire  greater  in  extent  than  all  of  Western  Europe, — was 
sufficient  alone  to  carry  Jefferson’s  name  down  through  the  ages  as  one  of  the  world’s 
great,  farsighted,  courageous  statesmen.  And,  if  we  add  to  this  the  Oregon  territory 
which  the  United  States  acquired  mainly  upon  the  ground  of  Lewis  and  Clarke’s 
expedition — which  must  be  accredited  wholly  to  the  insistent  and  persistent  effort 
of  Thomas  Jefferson — we  have  a territory  out  of  which  have  been  formed  the  states 
of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton — fifteen  great  commonwealths  with  a population  in  1910  approximating 
20,000,000  and  an  estimated  wealth  approximating  $49,000,000,000.  And,  if  we 
add  to  this  the  five  states  of  the  Northwest  Territory  we  can  dimly  vision  that  vast 
domain  of  twenty  states,  given  by  Jefferson’s  effort  to  free  government  and  free 
sehools,  whose  total  population  in  1910  was  approximately  38,000,000  whose  esti- 
mated wealth  was  approximately  88 1 billions,  whose  school  enrollment  was  approxi- 
mately 7 % millions. 

Oh,  Jefferson,  would  that  thou  couldst  look  down  upon  this  vast  stretching 
empire  with  its  teeming  millions  of  intelligent,  happy,  industrious,  free  people,  and 
see  the  fruition  of  thy  hopes ! O,  that  thou  eouldst  behold  those  far-reaching  systems 
of  education  filled  with  eager  children  and  youth,  the  future  citizens  of  a great  nation ! 
O,  that  thou  couldst  have  seen  this  beloved  Republic  of  thine  when  slavery  threat- 
ened to  dismember  and  wreck  it  and  how,  at  the  supreme  moment  of  danger,  there 
sprang  from  the  very  loin  of  this  great  western  territory  a Lincoln  and  a Grant  to 
hold  the  Union  securely  upon  its  foundations  of  constitution  and  law!  And  O,  that 
thou  couldst  have  looked  down  during  this  world  war,  when  the  very  foundations  of 
the  earth  were  trembling  and  all  those  ancient  monarchies  that  have  cast  ridicule  and 
reproach  upon  thy  theories  of  free  government  were  falling  into  ruins  and  behold 
this  blessed  Republic  which  thou  didst  help  to  found  upon  liberty  and  education 
‘‘itanding  firm  and  secure  amidst  the  “wreck  of  matter  and  the  crash  of  worlds.’’ 

But  he  was  not  content  with  mere  acquisition  of  this  wide  expanse  of  rolling 
prairies,  of  mountains  and  valleys.  He  was  intensely  concerned  about  the  way  it 
should  be  organized,  the  conditions  which  should  be  created  to  promote  human  welfare 
and  happiness,  the  kind  of  institutions,  political  and  educational,  which  should  be 
established.  One  can  imagine  with  what  earnestness  and  with  what  prophetic  vision 
and  fervor  he  wrote  into  the  Ordinance  of  the  Northwest  Territory  those  two  great 
guarantees  of  freedom  and  education  which  I have  quoted.  But  he  did  not  stop 
there.  He  knew  that  the  most  fervent  pronouncements  in  favor  of  schools,  though 
they  carried  all  the  solemnity  and  authority  of  an  official  fiat,  would  not  cause 
civilization  and  institutions  of  learning  to  spring  up  in  the  wilderness.  He  knew 
that  there  must  be  definite  and  substantial  forms  of  encouragement  and  aid  offered. 
A study  of  the  New  England  plan  of  town  (township)  organization  had  impressed 
him  favorably.  He  quickly  saw  the  practical  value  of  the  Massachusetts  plan  from 
1670  to  1730  of  offering  to  each  new  settlement  a lot  (section)  of  land  in  each  town 
for  school  purposes.  These  two  ideas,  no  doubt,  influenced  the  action  of  the  con- 
gressional committee,  of  which  he  was  a member,  in  deciding  in  favor  of  dividing  this 
new  territory  by  a new  system  of  rectangular  surveys  into  units  called  congressional 
townships,  six  miles  square,  to  be  divided  in  turn  into  36  lots  or  sections,  a mile 
square;  and  in  the  setting  aside  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  each  township  for  the 
establishment  of  free  schools.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a more  direct  and  practical 
form  of  aid  and  encouragement.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  bill  for  organizing  Ohio 
in  1802,  signed  by  President  Jefferson,  made  grants  of  land  for  a seminary  and  a 
university.  This  policy  of  aid  to  education  through  land  grants  thus  begun  was  con- 
tinued and  extended.  In  1848  two  sections  in  each  township  were  given  for  common 
school  piurposes,  and  in  1862  the  Morrill  law  gave  vast  tracts  of  lands  to  the  states 
for  the  founding  of  agricultural  and  industrial  universities.  If  all  the  lands  given  to 
the  several  states  for  educational  purposes  through  this  system,  initiated  by  Jefferson, 
were  assembled  in  one  tract  it  would  be  four  times  greater  than  the  area  of  Illinois, 
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whose  value  in  1914  was  estimated  to  be  over  $500,000,000.  Our  State  has  received 
from  such  grants  approximately  65  townships.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
sixteenth  section  in  Illinois  taken  with  the  estimated  value  of  the  unsold  portions, 
give  us  a working  fund  of  about  $20,000,000,  yielding  in  rent  and  interest  an  annual 
income  of  approximately  $1,000,000  for  distribution  to  the  schools. 

Jefferson’s  zeal  for  promoting  education  did  not  end  with  land  grants.  He  well 
knew  the  difficulty  of  transforming  these  lands  into  school  buildings  and  apparatus 
and  teachers.  In  the  Ohio  enabling  act,  signed  by  him,  there  was  a provision  for 
giving  to  that  state  for  educational  purposes  5%  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public 
lands.  This  plan  also  was  followed  in  the  admission  of  most  of  the  new  states. 
From  this  source  over  $7,000,000  have  been  added  to  the  school  funds  of  the  several 
states.  Illinois’  portion,  with  slight  additions,  amounts  to  over  $613,000. 

But  Jefferson  saw  clearly  that  considerable  and  important  as  all  these  grants 
and  gifts  of  land  and  money  were,  they  were  inadequate  to  furnish  the  aid  and  en- 
couragement immediately  and  imperatively  needed  by  these  new  commonwealths. 
Moreover,  his  vision  of  the  work  enlarged.  He  became  convinced  that  the  federal 
government  should  raise  large  sums  annually  and  distribute  them  to  the  states.  He 
knew  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  an  amendment  to  the  constitution.  He 
therefore  recommended  to  Congress  repeatedly  that  such  action  should  be  taken  as 
would  enable  the  Government  to  levy  a tax  on  luxuries,  the  proceeds  of  which  should 
be  apportioned  to  the  states  annually  to  encourage  and  promote  education.  At  last 
a congressional  committee  reported  favorably  upon  his  recommendation,  and  in  that 
committee  report  there  was  a farsighted  and  wise  provision  which  in  these  days  of 
confused  thinking  on  national  aid  to  schools  we  need  to  ponder  and  heed.  The  com- 
mittee approved  the  plan  of  raising  and  apportioning  to  the  states  annually  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  education,  but  in  such  man- 
ner that  it  should  in  nowise  “infringe  upon  the  municipal  regulations  that  are  or  may 
be  adopted  by  the  respective  state  authorities  on  the  subject.’’  How  long  it  has 
taken  some  of  our  well  meaning  but  over-enthusiastic  and  war-excited  educational 
leaders  to  reach  this  point  of  view  expressed  by  the  Fathers  of  the  plan  of  national 
encouragement  to  education!  How  much  of  our  time  and  energy  it  has  taken  to 
hammer  out  of  that  first  war-born  bill  for  nationalizing  our  state  school  systems  its 
dangerous  fallacies  founded  upon  a lack  of  historic  prospective,  and  to  fashion  at  last 
the  Smith-Towner  Bill  which  conforms  substantially  to  the  vital  principles  laid  down 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  founders  of  national  aid  to  state  systems  of  free  schools  1 

Jefferson  did  not  succeed  in  securing  the  necessary  constitutional  amendment 
to  make  possible  his  plan  of  large  annual  aoportionments  of  federal  funds  to  State 
systems  of  education.  President  Grant,  confronted  by  the  problem  of  four  million  of 
ignorant  freedmen  in  the  southern  states,  again  recommended  to  Congress  a constitu- 
tional amendment  to  make  possible  large  federal  aid  to  meet  this  great  emergency, 
but  the  effort  failed.  The  only  disbursement  of  funds  from  the- federal  treasury  for 
encouraging  or  aiding  education  in  the  states  prior  to  the  present  Smith-Hughes  law, 
was  the  apportionment  of  the  surplus  revenues  in  1836.  To  avoid  the  constitutional 
impediment  and  the  presidential  veto  the  bill  provided  that  the  surplus  should  be 
“deposited  with  the  states.’’  Three  deposits  were  made  totaling  over  $28,000,000, 
all  of  which  has  been  kept  by  the  states.  Illinois  receives  from  this  source  over 
$477,000,  which  added  to  the  other  fund  constitutes  our  permanent  common  school 
fund  of  over  $1,000,000  upon  which  the  state  pays  interest  which  is  distributed  each 
year. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  Jefferson’s  view  of  the  basic  and  controlling  place 
of  the  state  system  of  public  instruction  in  his  grand  scheme  of  American  education, 
than  his  powerful  and  effective  efforts  to  establish  such  a system  in  Virginia  where  a 
hundred  years  before  Governor  Berkeley  had  thanked  God  there  were  no  free  schools. 
To  this  end  he  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  that  state,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, a series  of  bills  whose  object  was  to  establish  a more  thorough  and  complete 
system  of  public  instruction  than  could  be  found  in  any  other  state  or  nation  at  that 
time.  This  system  was  to  consist,  first,  of  primary  or  elementary  schools  which 
Jefferson  intended  should  be  kept  close  to  the  people.  The  idea  he  had  gotten,  I 
think,  from  the  Massachusetts  system  of  local  self-government.  His  bill  provided 
for  the  division  of  each  county  into  “hundreds,”  with  a school  in  each  “hundred.” 
Every  ten  of  such  schools  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  overseer,  who  was 
to  be  a person  of  such  education,  training  and  soundness  of  jiidgment  and  character 
as  would  qualify  him  to  project  the  courses  of  study,  employ  and  place  the  teachers, 
examine  and  promote  the  pupils.  The  county  was  to  pay  the  teachers’  salaries  and 
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the  local  districts  were  to  build  tbe  buildings  and  board  the  teachers.  His  bill 
divided  the  state  into  20  districts  for  grammar  schools  which  were  in  reality  on  a 
grade  with  our  modern  high  school.  Over  each  one  of  these  secondary  school  dis- 
tricts there  was  an  overseer.  Above  both  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  schools 
he  provided  for  a state  university.  At  the  end  of  each  year  the  overseers  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  were  to  select  one  pupil  from  each  elementary  school  on  his  scholar- 
ship standing,  who  was  sent  on  to  the  high  school.  In  order  that  poverty  should  be 
no  impediment,  Jefferson  provided  that  all  expenses,  including  board  and  rooms, 
should  be  paid  by  the  state.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  one-third  of  lowest 
attainment  were  to  be  sent  home.  And  so  at  the  end  of  each  succeeding  year  those 
who  revealed  their  unfitness  for  further  advancement  were  dismissed.  Those  who 
proved  fit  to  survive  and  finished  the  four  years  of  work,  were  sent  on  to  the  Univer- 
sity. This  plan  of  promotion  shows  that  Jefferson  in  saying  that  “ all  men  are  created 
equal  ” did  not  mean  that  they  are  equal  in  weight,  in  physical  stature  or  in  intellectual 
ability.  They  are  equal  only  in  their  right  “to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness.’’ Nor  did  he  believe  that  all  the  citizens  of  a republic  would  be  equal  in  their 
intellectual  or  moral  attainments  or  in  their  capacities  for  good  or  ill.  He  did  believe 
that  all  should  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  all  those  latent  powers  upon  which 
life,  liberty  and  happiness  depend.  But  his  education  bills  met  with  the  fiercest 
opposition  and  only  that  which  related  to  the  elementary  school  was  immediately 
enacted  into  law.  But  Jefferson  never  gave  up  the  fight.  He  declared  that  as  long 
as  he  should  have  breath  he  would  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  establishment  of  the 
complete  system.  In  1817  we  find  him  presenting  to  the  Virginia  legislature  a com- 
plete restatement  of  his  plans  in  the  form  of  bills  with  extended  written  arguments  in 
their  favor.  It  seemed  as  if  his  drearii  of  a state  university  was  never  to  be  realized. 
However,  through  the  assistance  of  Madison  and  Monroe  he  had  undertaken  to  raise 
by  subscription  funds  for  founding  a seminary  near  Monticello.  When  they  had 
raised  $40,000,  Jefferson  decided  to  make  another  effort  to  get  the  Legislature  to  add 
to  this  amount  a sum  sufificient  to  start  the  University.  Through  the  able  efforts  of 
his  friend  Cabell  the  necessary  appropriation  was  made  and  the  University  was 
chartered  in  1818,  the  year  that  Illinois  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  That  act  was 
to  fill  the  remaining  years  of  Jefferson’s  life  with  great  joy.  He  planned  the  grounds, 
drew  the  sketches  of  the  buildings  and  located  them  on  the  campus,  projected  the 
courses  of  study,  determined  the  method  of  organization  and  control.  He  would  not 
have  any  member  of  the  faculty  interfered  with  in  his  right  to  freedom  of  thought, 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  action.  Therefore,  he  feared  the  dominating 
influence  of  a president  and  prescribed  the  rule  that  the  faculty  should  select  some 
one  of  their  own  number  to  perform  such  duties  as  are  usually  performed  by  a presi- 
dent. Neither  would  he  have  the  freedom  of  students  curtailed  by  faculty  regula- 
tions. He  therefore  proposed  what,  so  far  as  I know,  was  the  first  system  of  student 
government  ever  tried  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Jefferson  believed  that  state  universities,  with  their  broad  and  liberal  policies 
toward  government  and  education  would  not  only  train  broad-minded,  capable 
leaders  but  would  influence  for  good  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the 
lower  schools.  And  he  was  right.  These  state  universities,  first  reaching  their  full 
development  in  the  newer  states  of  the  West,  have  slowly  made  their  way  and  ] lace 
into  most  of  the  old  colony  states  and  wherever  they  are  found  their  indirect  influence 
upon  elementary  and  secondary  education  has  been  liberalizing  and  beneficial. 

That  habit  of  Jefferson’s  life  was  to  plan  in  great  detail  for  future  events.  It 
was  a part  of  his  nature  to  look  forward  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  planned  the 
cemetery  in  the  minutest  detail.  He  decided  upon  his  monument  and  the  inscrip- 
tion which  should  be  chiseled  thereon.  And  what,  think  you,  will  this  man,  whose 
rich  and  eventful  life  was  filled  with  mountain-top  achievements,  wish  to  have  carved 
in  granite  above  his  dust?  Will  it  be  that  as  a delegate  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  he 
advocated  a bill  to  empower  slaveholders  to  free  their  slaves?  No.  Will  it  be  that 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  the  Ordinance  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  in 
his  proposals  before  the  legislative  assembly,  and  in  all  his  public  acts  and  corre- 
spondence he,  a resident  of  a slave  state,  sought  with  all  his  powers  to  abolish  slavery? 
No.  Will  it  be  that  he  was  Governor  of  Virginia  and  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress?  No.  That  he  was  Ambassador  to  France  and  Secretary  of  State  in 
Washington’s  cabinet  and  president  of  the  United  States?  No.  That  he  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  and  adding  to  the  United  States  the  Northwest  Territory  and  all 
that  vast  region  of  Louisiana  and  Oregon?  No.  That  he  helped  to  initiate  the 
great  sy.stem  of  national  grants  of  lands  and  money  to  encourage  the  establishment 
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of  free  schools  throughout  this  new  empire?^  No,  none  of  these,  though  some  of 
them  would  touch  the  name  of  any  man  with  immortality.  What  did  he  ask  should 
be  his  epitaph?  This:  “Here  was  buried  Thomas  Jefferson,  Author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  American  Independence,  of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for  religious  freedom  and 
Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia.”  And  how  I wish  that  in  recognition  of  his 
greatest  service  to  education  the  20,000,000  of  American  public  school  children  with 
united  hand  might  chisel  above  all  those  other  statements,  “Advocate,  Friend  and 
Founder  of  our  system  of  free  public  instruction,  America’s  greatest  gift  to  civiliza- 
tion.” 


BY  WHOM  SHALL  TEACHERS  BE  SELECTED 
1908 

A free  common-school  system  maintained  by  public  taxation  is  justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  welfare  and  safety  of  a democratic  state  demand  an  educated  citizen- 
ship. In  the  management  of  a system  thus  conceived  and  thus  supported  there  are 
at  least  three  large  interests  which  demand  attention  in  the  solution  of  every  large 
question  which  arises.  These  three  interests  are  the  interests  of  the  state,  the 
interests  of  the  taxpayer  and  the  interests  of  the  children.  In  the  practical  operation 
of  the  common-school  system  it  is  the  general  practice  to  have  a board  of  men  or 
women  appointed  or  elected  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  successful  conduct  of 
the  school  and  who  are  supposed  to  be  somewhat  familiar  with  the  large  interests 
involved  and  able  to  treat  them  all  justly.  When  a board  of  education  meets  to 
consider  the  building  of  a schoolhouse  they  are  supposed  to  imderstand  the  interest 
which  the  state  has  in  the  proposition,  the  attitude  of  the  taxpayer,  and  the  needs  of 
the  children  who  are  to  live  and  work  in  the  building.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible 
for  any  board  thus  constituted  to  do  equal  justice  to  all  of  these  interests.  The  tax- 
payer is  usually  present  to  insist  that  the  appropriation  shall  be  kept  within  limits. 
The  board  of  education  will  constantly  be  reminded  of  his  interests.  They  will  have 
their  window  open  toward  the  broad  acres  of  ground  that  must  be  assessed  and  taxed; 
toward  the  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  the  flocks  of  sheep;  toward  the  town  lots, 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  bank  balances.  They  are,  as  a usual  thing,  not  given  to 
neglecting  the  interests  of  the  taxpayer.  The  law  will  constantly  call  their  attention 
to  the  requirements  of  the  state  in  the  matter,  but  the  interests  of  the  children,  though 
ever  present,  may  sometimes  not  make  as  strong  an  appeal  as  do  the  interests  of  the 
taxpayer.  I believe  that  any  board  of  education  or  any  body  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  public-school  system  will  come  more  nearly  serving  all  of  the 
interests  justly  when  they  seek  earnestly  to  serve  the  largest  and  best  interests  of  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  to  attend  the  school. 

But  the  purchasing  of  a lot  or  the  building  of  a schoolhouse  is  not  the  paramount 
function  of  a board  of  directors  or  a board  of  education.  They  perform  their  greatest 
work  when  they  meet  together  to  select  a teacher.  While  I am  not  given  over  much 
to  religious  forms,  I believe  that  a board  of  education  might  do  well  to  have  at  least 
a period  of  silence  in  which  they  should  try  to  think  of  the  children  whose  interests 
that  teacher  is  to  serve.  If  any  discussion  comes  up  as  to  whether  the  taxpayer  will 
be  willing  to  pay  such  and  such  a salary  or  not,  or  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  take 
on  local  talent  rather  than  go  outside,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  take  the 
graduates  of  their  own  high  school  in  preference  to  better-trained  teachers,  I say, 
when  such  questions  come  to  the  front,  I should  like  to  have  someone  touch  a button 
and  have  the  children  whose  teacher  they  are  trying  to  select  come  into  the  room,  and 
to  have  someone  say: 

“Gentlemen,  these  interests  which  you  have  been  considering  are  all  worth 
while  and  you  should  seek  to  do  justice  by  them,  but  here  are  the  children  whose 
interests  you  have  been  elected  to  conserve.  These  children  are  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  this  teacher  for  five  days  out  of  the  week  and  nine  months  out  of  the  year. 
They  also  have  rights  in  this  matter.  A trustee  who  robs  the  minor  of  his  lawful 
portion  is  no  more  guilty  than  that  school  director  or  trustee  who  deprives  a 
child  of  his  district  of  the  very  best  teacher  that  can  be  had.” 

I believe  that  the  common-school  system  must  be  kept  close  to  the  people. 
They  are  a part  of  it  and  it  is  a part  of  them.  Therefore,  the  officers  who  administer 
it  must  be  elected  by  the  people  to  represent  them.  In  administering  most  of  the 
affairs  of  the  school,  a board  thus  constituted  and  thus  elected  is  the  most  satisfactory 
method  which  can  be  devised.  One  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  unselfish  service  for 
the  common  good  is  this  vast  army  of  men  who  give  their  time  and  services  free  to 
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this  great  institution  of  the  common  school.  It  is  doing,  them  no  discredit,  however, 
to  say  that  there  are  certain  matters  which  come  before  them  upon  which  they  may 
not  be  competent  judges.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the  case  when  it  comes 
to  selecting  a teacher.  There  are  certain  elements  in  the  make-up  of  a teacher  which 
a board  of  education  may  be  competent  to  judge.  The  looks  of  a teacher,  her 
language  and  manner,  all  that  complexity  of  things  which  we  usually  call  personality, 
may  be  as  well  discerned  by  a board  of  business  men  as  by  an  expert  in  education. 
I have  been  greatly  surprised  several  times  to  see  how  a member  of  a board  of  educa- 
tion will  detect  a flaw  in  the  personal  make-up  of  a teacher  which  has  escaped  entirely 
the  eye  of  the  expert  schoolman.  The  personal  appeal  which  the  candidate  makes 
to  the  board  will,  in  the  main,  be  the  same  sort  of  an  appeal  that  his  personality 
makes  to  the  children.  But  there  are  at  least  two  other  large  elements  in  the  make- 
up of  a teacher,  neither  of  which  is  a matter  which  can  be  easily  judged  by  a board  of 
directors.  The  teacher  must  know  the  subject  which  he  is  to  teach.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  this.  In  most  cases  the  board  of  education  assumes  that  the  possession 
of  a certificate  is  a guarantee  on  this  matter,  but  certificates  are  sometimes  so  general 
in  their  character  as  to  give  little  information  concerning  special  knowledge  of  special 
subjects.  Here  is  clearly  a demand  for  the  judgment  of  an  expert  to  ascertain  the 
fitness  of  the  candidate  in  this  particular  respect.  I have  found  boards  of  country 
school  directors  employing  individuals  who  had  certain  superficial  manifestations  of 
learning,  but  who  were  so  shallow-minded  and  ignorant  that  they  could  not  hold  the 
respect  of  the  children  for  a week.  The  teacher  must  not  only  know  the  subject,  but 
he  must  know  something  of  the  mind  of  the  learner  and  the  ways  in  which  he  acquires 
knowledge.  He  must  also  know  how  to  take  the  subject-matter  and  the  child’s  mind 
and  bring  them  into  that  economic  educative  relationship  out  of  which  grows,  buds, 
and  blossoms  the  child’s  education.  This  skill  is  not  a matter  which  an  ordinary 
board  of  education  can  discover.  It  demands  the  educational  expert. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  selection  of  a teacher  for  the  country  schools  the  county 
superintendent  is  the  proper  person  to  select  and  nominate  the  teacher,  the  board 
having  the  power  to  confirm  or  reject  the  nomination.  In  this  way  boards  of  direc- 
tors in  a county,  where  the  director  plan  is  used,  could  hold  the  county  superintendent 
responsible  for  the  kind  of  teacher  placed  in  their  schools.  And  the  county  superin- 
tendent would  have  this  decided  advantage:  he  could  place  teachers  in  the  various 
schools  who  had  the  fitness  to  do  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  which  he  wished 
to  have  done  in  his  county.  He  would  have  an  opportunity  to  carry  his  ideas  and 
plans  throughout  the  system  of  schools.  I hear  the  testimony  every  once  in  a while 
from  perfectly  competent  supervisors  that  their  plans  have  failed  in  many  instances 
where  boards  of  directors  have  persisted  in  employing  teachers  who  were  either  in- 
competent or  unfit  to  do  the  work,  or  who  in  some  instances  were  antagonistic  to  the 
general  plan. 

In  cities,  the  city  superintendent  is  the  person  who  should  select  and  nominate 
the  teachers.  The  board  of  education  ought  to  act  as  trustees  of  a business  concern, 
selecting  a man  in  whom  they  have  confidence  for  the  head  of  their  system  letting 
him  have  the  power  to  nominate  the  teachers  who  are  to  serve  under  him  in  order 
that  his  ideas  may  receive  the  right  sort  of  treatment  throughout  the  system  of 
schools.  The  board  could  hold  the  superintendent  responsible  for  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  schools. 

This  suggestion  has  nothing  new  about  it.  The  plan,  in  some  form  or  other,  is 
being  used  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  I believe  that  when  our  facilities  for 
preparing  teachers  have  greatly  increased  and  when  their  selection  and  nomination 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  educational  experts  that  our  school  system  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  and  the  rights  of  the  children  will  be  much  better  served. 

THE  STUDY  AND  USE  OF  BOOKS 
1909 

The  first  school  was  organized  about  a book,  for  the  pui^ose  of  its  study  and 
interpretation.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  last  school  will,  also,  be  organized 
around  a book,  for  the  purpose  of  its  study  and  use. 

So  long  as  primitive  man  could  store  up  his  acquired  knowledge  in  the  form^  of 
modifications  of  the  nervous  system  and  transmit  it  to  his  children  through  heredity 
or  by  oral  instruction,  there  was  little  need  of  the  school;  but  there  came  a time  when 
this  primitive  man  began  to  dream  things  and  see  visions  which  could  not  be  recorded 
and  transmitted  through  nerve  modification,  and  which  could  not  be  adequately 
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transmitted  by  word  of  mouth.  He  began  to  seek  some  new  form  of  recording  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  aspirations,  to  carve  them  in  stone,  to  paint  them  on  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  to  cut  them  on  w'ood.  These  expressions  at  first,  we  are  led  to 
believe,  resembled  very  closely  the  things  which  they  were  intended  to  represent,  but 
in  time  they  became  mere  characters,  not  looking  like  the  objects  which  they  were 
intended  to  represent.  They  became  mere  symbols.  These  symbols  needed  inter- 
pretation. When  the  growing  mind  came  to  the  parchment  and  sought  to  understand 
its  meaning,  he  found  some  one  was  needed  to  stand  between  him  and  these  symbols 
to  interpret  their  meaning.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  function  of  a teacher  here 
arose,  and  that  the  conventional  school  came  into  being  when  the  teacher  gathered 
about  him  a number  of  learners  and  sought  to  interpret  to  them  these  signs  and 
symbols  on  parchment  and  wood  and  stone. 

What  a wonderful  fascination  these  mystic  symbols  must  have  had  to  the  primi- 
tive mind;  what  magic,  what  mystery  hung  about  them;  how  superior  was  he  who 
had  the  power  to  look  upon  these  symbols  and  translate  their  meaning,  to  read  the 
thought  of  those  who  had  lived  and  wrought  in  years  gone  by!  It  is  little  wonder 
that  the  book,  with  all  of  its  fascination,  became  the  entire  concern  of  the  school,  and 
it  is  little  wonder  that  the  study  of  letters,  the  study  and  mastery  of  a book,  came  to 
absorb  the  entire  energies  of  the  school;  it  is  little  wonder  that  in  time  the  study  of 
the  book  became  a sort  of  fetichism,  and  that  the  mere  juggling  with  words  and 
sentences  came  to  absorb  the  entire  time  of  the  schoolmen  and  to  confuse  and  narrow 
rather  than  to  enlighten  and  enlarge  the  minds  of  the  learner.  If  we  may  believe 
what  is  said  about  the  schoolmen,  they  had  allowed  all  the  energies  of  instruction  to 
be  turned  largely  to  the  study  of  words  and  of  logic. 

It  was  well  for  the  school  and  for  education  that  a Francis  Bacon  should  arise 
and  declare  that  this  worship  of  the  word,  the  symbol,  the  book  must  give  way  to  a 
study  and  appreciation  of  the  world  of  nature.  How  fortunate  for  the  school  and 
for  the  children  who  have  long  since  passed  through  it  that  men  like  Bacon  fought  the 
fight,  broke  down  the  doors  of  the  schoolroom,  and  let  in  the  suggestions  and  the 
educative  influences  of  the  world  of  things!  Fortunate  for  the  school,  also,  was  it 
that  in  later  years  the  throb  and  thrill  of  industry,  of  the  industrial  life  about  it, 
began  to  break  through  its  walls  and  to  affect  the  thought  and  method  of  the  work 
within. 

The  book  and  its  study  and  mastery  have  a place  in  the  public  school,  but  it 
would  have  been  unfortunate  indeed  if  the  printed  book  should  have  prevented  the 
children  from  the  study  and  mastery  of  the  book  of  nature  and  of  the  great  book  of 
the  industrial  and  social  life  about  them.  While  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  the  large  exapnsion  of  the  inner  life  and  work  of  the  school  and  of  its  adjustment 
to  the  needs  of  modern  life,  it  is  very  proper  for  us  to  be  on  our  guard  lest  while  we 
are  opening  the  doors  and  windows  to  let  in  the  world  of  nature  and  the  world  of 
industrial  Hfe,  we  shall  not  crowd  out  the  world  of  history.  It  was  unwise  for  the 
Chinese  to  pin  the  faith  and  practice  of  their  schools  to  a book  or  series  of  books 
which  contained  the  thought  of  one  man.  They  sought  not  to  adjust  the  school  to 
the  life  about  them,  but  to  adjust  its  thought  and  practice  to  what  was  written  in 
the  saying  of  Confucius.  It  seems  to  us  unwise  that  the  early  Christian  fathers,  in 
their  great  zeal  for  the  life  of  the  future,  should  have  denied  the  desirability  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  life  that  is;  but  I am  sure  that  we  would  be  just  as  unwise  in  the 
modern  school  if,  in  our  attempt  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  needs  of  the  present  life, 
we  should  cut  ourselves  loose  from  the  recorded  experiences  of  the  past  and  the 
prophecies  and  hopes  of  the  future.  With  all  of  the  enlargements  of  our  subjects 
of  study,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  best  of  the  past  and  the  best  of  the  future  are 
stored  up  in  a book. 

Mr.  Gannet,  in  one  of  his  delightful  essays,  says  that  books  are  canned  thoughts. 
It  is  one  of  those  striking  figures  which  arouse  within  us  a feeling  that  we  must  have 
thought  the  thing  ourselves  before  we  saw  it  in  his  essay.  Certain  men  have  dreamed 
dreams  and  seen  visions  and  they  have  recorded  them  on  the  pages  of  the  book. 
These  books  upon  our  shelves  are  in  very  deed  and  truth  canned  thoughts,  canned 
ideals,  canned  inspirations.  If  our  particular  desire  on  a particular  occasion  is  for  a 
particular  brand  of  ideas  on  friendship,  we  step  to  our  shelves  and  find  thereon  a 
certain  can  labeled  FRIENDSHIP  by  Emerson,  or  FRIENDSHIP  by  Bacon.  We 
take  down  the  can,  open  it  up,  and  feast  our  minds  and  hearts  upon  the  contents.  It 
would  be  a sorry  day  for  education  if  these  stored-up  thoughts  and  lives  should  be 
crowded  from  the  shelves  of  our  schoolroom,  and  if  our  children  should  be  denied  the 
opportunity  of  opening  them  and  enjoying  them.  But  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  figure 
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carries  with  it  the  idea  that  if  one  is  to  enjoy  these  canned  thoughts  and  emotions,  he 
must  be  trained  so  that  he  can  go  to  the  shelf  and  recognize  the  particular  brand  of 
thought  or  emotion  which  he  desires  by  the  label  upon  the  outside.  The  figure  of 
canned  thoughts  also  carried  with  it  the  idea  that  for  one  to  get  into  the  contents,  he 
must  have  a can  opener — some  mechanical  device  by  which  he  may  open  up  to  him- 
self that  which  lies  within.  There  is  little  doubt  that  thousands  and  millions  of 
children  sit  and  stand  and  walk  daily  in  the  presence  of  these  stored-up  thoughts  and 
expressions,  but  whose  lives  are  not  touched  or  influenced  in  the  least  because  between 
them  and  these  ideas  and  experiences  there  is  a mechanical  separation  through  which 
they  are  unable  to  break.  Professor  Patton  has  told  us  that  only  that  is  our  environ- 
ment which  touches  our  life  for  good  or  ill.  Books  upon  the  shelves  in  a schoolroom 
which  do  not  touch  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  children  constitute  no  element  in  their 
spiritual  environment. 

Every  word,  in  a certain  sense,  is  a canned  idea,  and  a peculiar  form  of  the  sym- 
bol designates  the  character  of  the  idea  contained.  A child  must  early  be  trained 
to  recognize  quickly  these  ideas  and  thoughts  by  looking  through  these  symbols. 
Professor  Thomas  Balliet  has  shown  the  difference  between  the  teaching  of  the  word 
as  an  end  and  the  word  as  a means,  as  a thing  to  be  looked  through  rather  than  a 
thing  to  be  looked  at.  In  addressing  a body  of  normal-school  students,  he  asked 
them  to  look  at  a certain  window  pane  and  tell  him  some  one  thing  about  it.  They 
spoke  of  its  dimensions,  of  the  quality  of  the  glass,  of  certain  defects  in  it.  Then  he 
asked  them  to  look  through  the  window  pane  and  tell  him  what  they  saw  outside. 
They  spoke  of  the  trees  and  the  birds,  the  sky  and  the  flowers.  This  illustrates  two 
ways  of  studying  a word.  Some  teachers  direct  the  children’s  attention  to  the  word 
as  an  end,  as  a thing  in  itself ; others  teach  the  child  to  see  through  the  word  to  the 
idea  that  lies  beyond.  When  the  child  comes  to  the  printed  page,  he  finds  two  sets  of 
symbols.  One  appeals  to  the  ear,  the  other  to  the  eye.  If  our  object  is  to  train  him 
to  get  quickly  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  page,  it  must  be  our  purpose  to  help  him 
to  see  quickly  through  the  word  to  the  thing  behind.  The  symbols  which  appeal  to 
the  eye  must  become  an  open  window  through  which  he  sees  the  passing  panorama  of 
life  and  activity  described  on  the  page.  The  book  in  a certain  sense  becomes  a sort 
of  telescope,  a sort  of  field7glass.  When  he  is  properly  trained,  he  may  take  this 
instrument  and  turn  it  upon  ancient  Egypt;  time  and  space  disappear  and  he  sees  an 
extinct  civilization  of  the  time  of  Rameses  the  Second ; he  sees  the  millions  of  people 
living  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  erecting  the  pyramids  and  building  their  mighty 
temples.  Again  as  he  looks  through  it,  an  Alexander,  a Constantine,  a Charlemagne, 
a Napoleon,  a Washington  are  brought  close  to  him  as  objects  of  study. 

It  is  surprising  to  discover  that  many  children  come  through  twelve  years  of 
public-school  instruction  without  having  gained  any  facility  in  the  use  of  a book  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  The  book  is  made  so  often  an  end  in  itself  that  the  child  comes  to 
feel  that  when  he  has  finished  a book  he  is  through  with  it.  That  may  be  so  if  the 
finishing  of  that  book  has  increased  his  power  to  use  books  as  a means  to  an  end.  All 
too  often  the  schools  fail  to  carry  him  on  to  this  point  of  efficiency.  In  visiting  a 
certain  school,  I found  a sixth-grade  class  studying  geography.  The  topic  for  the 
day  was  banana  culture.  The  children  had  their  geographies  in  hand;  the  teacher 
said,  “Turn  to  the  twenty-sixth  page;  the  first  praagraph  will  tell  you  under  what 
climatic  conditions  bananas  are  grown.  When  you  have  found  out  what  is  said,  you 
may  show  me  by  closing  your  books.”  The  books  were  opened  quickly,  the  children 
fastened  their  eyes  and  mind  upon  the  paragraph.  Veiy  shortly  some  books  were 
closed.  Others  remained  opened  for  a considerable  time.  One  child  asked  the 
teacher  for  some  help  on  a word  or  two.  Finally  the  teacher  said,  “All  of  you  may 
close  your  books  now,  as  we  cannot  take  longer  time  upon  this  point.  Charles  may 
tell  us  what  he  got  from  the  paragraph.”  The  next  paragraph  told  of  the  kind  of  soil ; 
the  next  one  how  the  banana  plant  was  cultivated,  how  it  was  gathered,  and  how  it 
was  shipped,  etc.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  see  how  the  time  could  have  been  more 
profitably  spent.  These  children  were  learning  how  to  use  a book  as  a means  to  an 
end.  They  were  learning  how  to  look  through  the  words  and  through  the  printed 
page  to  the  thought  that  lay  behind. 

In  the  eighth  grade  of  the  same  school  the  teacher  was  assigning  some  problems 
in  arithmetic.  She  assigned  the  problems  to  various  members  of  the  class.  As  soon 
as  a child  was  assigned  a problem,  it  was  noticed  that  he  looked  very  carefully  at  his 
problem.  When  the  last  one  was  assigned,  the  instruction  was  given,  “Close  your 
books,  lay  them  aside,  stand,  and  pass  to  the  board.”  The  children  passed  quickly 
to  the  board;  the  name  of  the  child  and  the  number  of  the  problem  were  written,  and 
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immediately  work  began  upon  the  problems.  One  boy  said  that  he  could  not 
remember  one  large  number.  The  teacher  told  him  to  take  his  book  to  the  board 
and  copy  it.  It  occurred  to  me  that  this  teacher  had  discovered  a thing  which  had 
escaped  my  attention  through  fifteen  years  of  teaching — ^that  one  way  to  save  time 
and  to  clear  a child's  thought  was  to  train  him  to  read  the  problem  and  understand 
clearly  its  conditions.  These  children,  unincumbered  by  the  book,  with  the  problem 
clearly  in  their  minds,  went  directly  at  the  solution  and  in  a remarkably  short  time 
had  arrived  at  the  proper  results. 

It  is  one  thing  to  teach  a child  to  read  and  it  is  another  to  train  him  to  use  his 
reading  power  in  accomplishing  desired  ends. 

In  another  school  I have  seen  a certain  teacher  take  a class  of  seventh-grade 
pupils  to  give  an  illustrative  lesson  in  the  use  of  a book  and  how  to  find  any  topic 
desired.  Twelve  different  textbooks  on  American  history  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  twelve  different  pupils.  The  remainder  of  the  class  had  in  their  hands  the  regular 
textbooks.  The  teacher  explained  that  he  would  call  for  a certain  topic  and  that 
he  wished  each  one  to  find  what  his  particular  book  had  to  say  on  that  subject  as 
quickly  as  he  could.  The  topic  mentioned  was  the  cotton  gin.  It  was  interesting 
to  watch  the  children,  who  were  taking  this  lesson  for  the  first  time,  to  see  the  differ- 
ent methods  employed  to  find  the  desired  topic.  Some  began  at  the  first  of  the  book, 
turning  page  by  page;  others  seemed  to  remember  about  what  portion  of  the  book 
this  topic  had  been  treated  in  and  sought  that  particular  place;  others  began  at  the 
table  of  contents;  quite  a number  turned  directly  to  the  index.  Some  at  the  end  of 
the  five  minutes  allowed  had  not  found  the  topic,  some  saying  that  it  was  not  in  then- 
books,  and  others  admitting  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  find  it.  After  five  lessons 
under  the  direction  of  this  teacher,  it  was  interesting  to  see  the  rapidly  acquired  skill 
of  these  children  in  the  use  of  a book.  There  are  some  people  who  go  through  life 
without  having  learned  a few  of  these  simple  mechanical  things,  which  once  learned 
save  a great  amount  of  time  in  the  use  of  books. 

I have  spoken  briefly  on  the  use  of  a book  in  accomplishing  an  end  outside  of  the 
one  who  is  using  the  book.  I wish  now  to  speak  of  certain  results  accomplished 
within  the  reader  himself.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  chisel  in  the  hand  of  the  sculptor 
produces  certain  objective  results.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  see  that  that  same  chisel 
reacts  upon  the  hand  that  holds  it  and  produces  certain  spiritual  results  upon  the 
sculptor.  When  we  are  training  a child  to  use  a book  as  a means  to  an  end  and  he  is 
acquiring  this  power,  we  are  conscious  that  certain  results  are  being  produced  upon 
him  that  far  transcend  in  importance  the  immediate  ends  accomplished.  First  of 
all  I believe  that  the  mastery  and  right  use  of  a book  may  tend  to  develop  within  the 
user  a finer  imagination.  Mr.  Stevenson  tells  us  in  his  delightful  essay  on  the 
“Lantern  Bearers’’  that  some  one  has  said,  “A  poet  has  died  young  in  the  heart  of 
even  the  most  stolid,’’  but  Mr.  Stevenson  prefers  to  think  that  “a  poet  lies  dormant 
in  the  heart  of  even  the  most  stolid,  awaiting  the  touch  of  some  influence  that  shall 
bring  him  to  life  and  cause  him  to  spring  to  his  feet.’’ 

There  is  little  doubt  that  over  oiu*  country,  in  our  public  schools,  thousands  and 
millions  of  children  never  have  this  poet  awakened  within  their  minds  and  hearts. 
I doubt  whether  any  other  instrument  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  can  be  so 
easily  used  to  arouse  this  latent  imagination  as  a good  book.  The  most  imaginative 
minds  that  have  ever  lived  have  conceived  their  thought  and  placed  it  in  these  books. 
The  teacher  whose  own  imagination  has  been  aroused  can  take  this  book  as  a magic 
wand  and  wave  it  above  the  child’s  dormant  mind  and  open  for  him  a new  world  of 
life.  The  child  may  be  born  in  a home  with  a father  and  mother  in  whose  hearts  the 
poet  is  either  dormant  or  dead;  there  may  be  little  chance  for  his  imagination  to 
develop  unless  he  is  touched  by  the  right  book,  at  the  right  time,  in  the  hands  of  the 
right  person.  I have  heard  a superintendent  of  one  of  oiu*  largest  city  schools  make 
a charge  that  his  lack  of  poetic  imagination  was  due  to  the  fact  that  his  teachers  had 
not  compelled  him  at  the  proper  time  to  expose  himself  to  that  body  of  imaginative 
literatiure  which  would  have  helped  to  loose  the  wings  of  his  imagination. 

Another  subjective  result  upon  the  user  of  a book  is  the  effect  which  it  has  upon 
his  vocabulary,  either  oral  or  written.  There  are  thosie  who  contend  that  what  we 
read  has  no  effect  upon  oiu*  style  of  speaking  and  writing.  However,  such  a master 
of  English  as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  claims  that  his  style  was  acquired  by  the  patient 
study  and  imitation  of  foiu:  English  authors.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
wonderful  style  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  used  in  portions  of  his  first  and  second  inaugural 
addresses,  and  notably  in  his  Gettysburg  speech,  were  the  direct  or  indirect  results  of 
his  study  of  the  Bible,  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  He  was  a man  of 
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large  elemental  ideas  and  emotions,  but  born  of  common  parents  and  reared  among 
common  folk,  where  he  could  have  acquired  little  power  in  oral  or  written  expression. 
When  he  stepped  forth  upon  the  platform  at  Gettysburg  to  utter  his  deep  thought 
and  emotion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  style  of  these  masters  afforded  him  an 
adequate  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  his  thought.  I am  inclined  further  to  think 
that  in  a larger  sense  every  life  is  the  better  for  having  some  mode  of  expression. 
Experiences  arise  within  us  for  which  we  have  no  adequate  expression,  and  being 
unexpressed,  they  leave  us  no  stronger,  and  sometimes  weaker.  The  study  of  a book 
or  the  committing  to  memory  of  certain  fine  passages  often  gives  us  an  adequate  form 
of  expression  for  fine  emotions,  and  this  expression,  even  though  it  be  in  the  language 
of  another,  leaves  one  the  stronger  and  the  better  for  having  found  an  adequate 
utterance  for  his  thought. 

The  last  subjective  result  which  I shall  mention  is  the  influence  of  the  thought 
and  emotion  of  the  book  upon  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  reader.  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  a book  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  to  influence  the  life  and  con- 
duct of  the  children  which  can  be  brought  into  the  school.  Many  of  the  questions 
which  arise  in  a child’s  mind  about  his  conduct  and  action  are  of  such  a character 
that  he  hesitates  to  ask  the  father  or  mother  or  teacher  concerning  them,  but  a 
wholesome  book  put  in  his  hand  at  the  right  times  answers  his  questions,  clears  his 
thought,  and  determines  his  action. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  hurtful  literature,  more  can  be  said  about  good 
literature.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  train  the  child  in  the  use  of  a book 
so  that  throughout  life  he  shall  have  a constant  and  immediate  communion  with  the 
best  thoughts  and  the  best  ideals  that  the  best  men  and  women  of  all  times  have 
thought  and  uttered. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  school  through  any  other  one  line  of  endeavor  has  so 
great  an  opportunity  to  influence  the  life  of  our  country  as  through  the  use  of  books. 
Let  us  teach  nature,  and  teach  it  well;  let  us  teach  industry  and  teach  it  well;  but  let 
us  not  forget  that  when  we  teach  the  children  the  twenty- third  psalm,  or  “A  Man 
Without  A Country,”  that  we  are  utilizing  a force,  the  most  powerful  force,  to  unify 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  the  people,  to  create  a spiritual  unity,  and  to  arouse  a 
common  patriotism.  With  aU  the  enlargement  of  our  curriculum,  let  us  continue 
to  give  the  book  its  proper  place  in  the  school  and  in  the  lives  of  the  children. 

RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME 
1910 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Your  Excellencies  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Mayor  of  Boston:  It  is  my 
honor  in  behalf  of  the  National  Education  Association  to  respond  to  the  cordial 
words  of  welcome  spoken  by  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  by  the 
mayor  of  Boston. 

As  I sat  here  listening  to  these  words  of  praise  for  the  common-school  system  I 
found  myself  wishing  that  on  some  clear  September  morning  these  distinguished 
gentlemen  might  have  been  lifted  to  some  height  within  the  central  part  of  this 
Republic,  and  gifted  with  superior  vision,  they  might  have  looked  out  to  its  farthest 
boundaries ; for  if  they  had  been  so  positioned  and  so  gifted  they  would  have  seen  on 
that  bright  morning  the  common-school  system  as  a living,  breathing,  acting  force — 
they  would  have  seen  practically  sixteen  millions  of  boys  and  girls  coming  up  to  the 
common  schools.  Out  from  the  farm  homes,  along  the  dusty  roads  with  their  dinner 
pails  in  their  hands  and  their  books  under  their  arms,  up  from  the  mining  camps  and 
villages,  and  up  from  the  teeming  centers  of  industry  comes  this  multitudinous  army 
of  children — as  I like  to  think  it,  the  great  grand  army  of  the  future  Republic.  And 
I hope  that  in  this  great  industrial  country  of  ours,  in  this  land  of  material  prosperity, 
our  corn  and  cotton  will  never  grow  so  tall,  our  horses  and  cattle  so  big,  our  manufac- 
turing establishments  lift  their  smoke  stacks  so  high  that  they  will  obscure  from  our 
view  this  greatest  crop,  this  greatest  product,  this  greatest  natural  resoimce  of  our 
nation. 

I thank  you  for  your  words  of  welcome  to  this  great  body  of  teachers,  and  in 
welcoming  them  you  are  welcoming  the  representatives  of  the  greatest  democratic 
institution  we  have.  I believe  that  there  is  more  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
expressed  in  the  common-school  system  than  in  any  other  of  our  institutions;  there 
is  more  of  equal  opportunity,  more  of  the  even  chance,  more  of  the  square  deal,  more 
of  the  recognition  of  the  individual  merits  than  in  any  other  institution.  At  the 
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door  of  the  public  school  all  social,  political,  and  religious  distinctions  disappear,  all 
external  marks  of  rank  and  classification  are  laid  aside,  and  these  sixteen  millions  of 
children  enter  the  public  schools  as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  American  citizens,  and 
as  the  children  of  the  Republic.  Here  the  principle  of  Bobbie  Burns  alone  obtains : 

“What  tho’  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hoddin  gray,  and  a’  that; 

Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A man’s  a man,  for  a’  that! 

For  a’  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a’  that; 

The  honest  man,  though  e’er  sae  poor, 

Is  king  o’  men  for  a’  that.’’ 

But  this  great  common-school  system  which  we  represent  is  not  only  the  greatest 
democratic  institution  in  our  land — it  is  the  greatest  intellectual  clearing-house  we 
have  in  America.  It  is  the  greatest  medium  of  exchange  of  ideas  and  sentiments  and 
knowledge;  it  is  the  greatest  solidifying,  unifying  force  in  our  social  and  political  life. 
We  have  had  the  figure  of  the  “melting  pot’’  applied  to  America  in  a recent  play,  and 
the  figure  is  a most  suggestive  one.  People  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  are 
flocking  to  this  land  of  freedom.  They  come  bringing  with  them  many  charms  of 
culture  and  education  which  enrich  our  land  and  make  it  better  for  their  coming. 
But  many  of  them  come  bringing  with  them  varied  experiences  and  notions  of  social 
relations  and  of  national  government,  which  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  adjust 
themselves  readily  to  the  real  spirit  of  our  institution.  How  out  of  these  varying 
and  conflicting  sentiments  and  ideals  are  we  to  create  the  ideals  and  sentiments  of 
American  citizens?  Will  our  rocks  and  rills,  our  woods  and  templed  hills  do  it? 
Will  our  great  expanse  of  plain  and  valley  do  it?  Will  our  great  industrial  activities 
and  our  push  and  vigor  do  it?  Will  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  that  hangs  about  us 
make  the  transformation?  No  doubt  all  of  these  will  have  their  influence.  But  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  real,  the  fundamental,  the  abiding  transformation  is  not 
wrought  upon  the  adult  thru  his  contact  with  these  forces,  but  rather  upon  the  chil- 
dren of  these  foreign-bom  parents  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
estimate  the  far-reaching  influence  of  an  ideal  or  a sentiment  as  a transforming  and 
forming  force  in  the  great  public-school  system,  touching  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
children  of  both  native  and  foreign-bom  parents.  If,  as  we  stood  upon  that  mount- 
ain of  vision  a few  moments  ago  with  the  sixteen  millions  of  children  before  us,  a 
great  choirmaster  could  have  stood  forth,  and  catching  the  attention  of  these  children 
started  that  great  national  anthem,  written  by  a citizen  of  Boston : 

“My  country,  ’tis  of  thee. 

Sweet  land  of  liberty. 

Of  thee  I sing. 

Land  where  my  fathers  died. 

Land  of  the  pilgrim’s  pride. 

From  every  mountain  side 
Let  freedom  ring.’’ 

how  the  mighty  pulsation  of  the  song  would  have  sounded  over  maintain  and  valley 
and  plain,  catching  up  and  knitting  together  the  hearts  and  minds  of  these  children 
into  a wholesome,  clean  uplifting  respect  for  this  country  I And  as  we  stood  there  if 
some  great  teacher  could  have  held  up  before  these  children  the  lives  of  George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  what  an  instant  and  far-reaching  response  would 
have  followed!  These  two  great  men  represent  within  themselves  the  things  that 
are  most  elemental  and  of  greatest  worth  in  our  American  life.  So  simple  in  their 
lives  and  in  their  thought  and  in  their  actions,  like  Greek  temples  they  stand  forth 
free  from  distracting  adornment.  Great  in  their  simplicity  and  simple  in  their 
greatness,  these  two  men  constitute  one  of  our  greatest  resources — one  of  our  greatest 
educational  assets.  Greater  than  the  product  of  farms  and  mills,  of  mines  and  quar- 
ries, greater  than  the  wealth  of  forest  and  stream  are  the  lives  of  these  men.  It  is 
easy  for  us  to  believe  that  the  open  doors  thru  which  not  only  the  children  of  foreign- 
bom  parents,  but  our  own  native  children,  enter  into  the  spirit  of  our  national  life 
are  the  lives  of  George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Now,  Mr.  Governor,  and  Mr.  Mayor,  in  responding  to  your  words  of  welcome,  I 
must  say  that  this  great  army  of  teachers  come  not  to  New  England  and  to  Boston 
as  strangers,  they  come  as  friends  and  kinsmen,  for  through  the  great  medium  of 
public  schools  all  that  is  best  in  Boston,  in  its  thought,  in  its  ideal,  in  its  educational. 
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political,  and  social  achievements,  has  crossed  the  Alleghenies,  swept  across  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  over  the  Rockies,  and  on  to  the  Pacific.  It  has  crossed  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line  and  pervaded  the  entire  Southland  as  an  all-pervading  influence, 
covering  the  whole  coimtry  north  and  south,  making  us  akin  to  Boston  thru  the 
sharing  of  your  ideas  and  of  your  sentiments.  Thru  our  great  public-school  system 
state  fines  and  section  fines  are  obliterated.  And  it  is  one  of  the  happiest  bits  of 
poetic  justice  that  ever  came  to  my  attention,  that  this  year,  on  our  natal  day,  this 
great  National  Education  Association,  meeting  in  Boston,  the  heart  of  New  England, 
has  presiding  over  it  as  its  selected  president,  a man  from  the  great  South,  represent- 
ing all  that  is  best  in  its  culture,  its  resourcefulness,  and  its  generosity. 

So  it  is,  Mr.  Governor  and  Mr.  Mayor,  that  we  come  not  as  a great  army  of 
strangers.  Tho  we  may  never  have  crossed  the  boundaries  of  your  city  before,  tho 
we  may  never  have  walked  its  streets,  yet  it  all  seenis  strangely  familiar.  For  have 
we  not  in  our  public-school  system  visited  Boston  every  year?  Have  we  not  been 
attending  your  Boston  Tea-Party  for  over  a century?  Have  we  not  been  climbing 
the  belfry  of  the  Old  North  Church  and  hanging  out  the  lanterns?  Have  we  not 
been  riding  with  Paul  Revere  on  his  perilous  journey,  and  going  right  on  to  Concord 
whether  he  got  there  or  not?  Have  we  not  been  standing  with  the  embattled 
farmers  and  foing  the  shot  heard  around  the  world?  Have  we  not  been  sitting  with 
your  genial  Autocrat  at  the  breakfast  table  and  listening  to  the  sweet  reasonableness 
of  your  Philosopher?  Have  we  not  spent  many  a rare  day  in  June  with  your  incom- 
parable Lowell?  Have  we  not  enjoyed  many  times  the  Children’s  Hour  with  your 
sweet  and  gentle  Longfellow?  • 

And  so  it  is,  Mr.  Governor  and  Mr.  Mayor,  that  this  gathering  seems  to  us  like 
a great  homecoming,  and  is  a fulfillment  of  the  promise  that  not  only  the  bread,  but 
the  tea,  which  you  cast  upon  the  water  is  returning  to  you  after  many  days. 

PROGRESS  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 
1911 

What  we  are  doing  in  public  education  today  is  at  least  twenty-five  years  behind 
what  we  think  we  ought  to  be  doing.  Recognizing  and  giving  credit  for  everything 
that  is  being  done  thru  the  instrument  of  public  instruction  to  establish  and  to  pro- 
mote common  standards  of  citizenship,  to  raise  the  level  of  intelligence,  and  to 
increase  the  general  efficiency — ^recognizing  and  giving  credit  for  all  this — the  fact 
still  remains  that  the  methods  and  procedures  and  the  results  of  public  education  are 
at  least  a quarter  of  a century  behind  what  our  ideals  and  our  best  judgments  say 
these  methods,  procedures,  and  results  should  be.  A great  gulf  lies  between  our 
theory  and  our  practice.  We  meet  in  a great  convention  like  this  and  felicitate  oim- 
selves  over  the  educational  outlook.  We  stand,  as  it  were,  like  a pedagopcal  St. 
John  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  look  off  into  the  ethereal  blue  of  educational  idealism,  and 
imagine  that  we  can  see  the  old  order  of  things  passing  away  and  a new  educational 
heaven  and  a new  educational  earth  being  created.  We  rejoice  with  exceeding 
great  joy  that  the  world  is  to  be  so  quickly  transformed  thru  the  instrument  of  public 
instruction.  But  in  the  gray  dawn  of  the  morning  after,  when  we  turn  our  faces  to 
look  upon  educational  things  as  they  really  are  and  see  the  little  circumscribed  school 
grounds,  the  ill-constructed  school  buildings,  ill-lighted,  ill-heated,  ill-ventilated,  ill- 
suited  to  the  fife  and  work  of  the  millions  of  children ; when  we  see  the  narrow,  con- 
stricted courses  of  study,  the  short  terms  of  school;  when  we  look  into  the  schoolrooms 
and  see  the  work  being  done  in  so  many  instances  by  immature,  ill-prepared,  incom- 
petent teachers — when  we  see  all  this  a chill  of  disappointment,  amounting  almost  to 
discouragement,  comes  over  us  and  we  break  forth  into  the  question : Why  is  it  that 
this  great  instrument  of  public  education  is  so  unresponsive  to  the  theory  and  the 
thought  of  those  who  know  the  most  about  what  it  should  be?  Why  is  it  that  this 
great  wagon  of  the  common  school  is  not  more  closely  hitched  up  to  the  star  of  edu- 
cational progress?  Why  is  it  that  we  can  meet  here  in  national  convention,  adopt 
resolutions  and  platforms,  which  embody  the  sober  and  sound  judgment  of  the  best 
thinkers  in  education,  and  twenty-five  years  afterward  find  that  those  ideals  and 
judgments  have  had  little  influence  upon  the  actual  administration  of  public  educa- 
tion? 

In  no  spirit  of  complaint  or  quarrelsomeness,  I wish  to  give,  this  evening,  a few 
of  the  things  which  I think  explain  this  obstinate,  ultra  conservative  character  of 
public  education,  for  there  can  never  be  true  educational  progress  until  we  have 
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discovered  and  removed  these  causes  and  thereby  rendered  our  practices  in  the 
administration  of  public  instruction  more  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  best 
ideals  and  the  best  thought. 

The  first  thing  that  stands  in  the  way  of  a quick  response,  a ready  adjustment 
of  the  administrative  systems  to  educational  progress,  is  the  lack  of  proper  financial 
support.  Look  where  you  will  in  any  of  commonwealths  of  this  great  nation, 
wherever  you  find  the  common-school  system  failing  to  do  the  work  that  it  should  do, 
wherever  you  find  it  wasteful  and  disappointing  to  everybody  concerned,  the  one 
universal  explanation  is  inadequate  revenues.  Our  child-imagination  was  stimulated 
by  the  assurance  that  if  we  ran  to  the  end  of  the  rainbow  we  should  find  there  a bag 
of  gold.  Our  mature  judgment  must  understand  that  if  the  rainbow  of  public  edu- 
cation which  we  construct  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  on  such  occasions  as  this  is  ever 
to  become  the  arch  of  support  for  a great  efficient  public-school  system  we  must  find 
under  it  not  only  one  bag  but  many  bags  of  gold.  The  various  commonwealths  of 
the  Union  entered  upon  this  propaganda  of  public  education  with  great  enthusiasm 
on  the  assumption  that  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  democratic  state  depended  upon 
universal  and  democratic  education.  This  fine  sentiment  and  enthusiasm  launched 
us  strongly  in  that  direction,  but  the  .difficulty  is  that,  having  put  our  hands  to  the 
plow  of  public  education,  we  have  turned  back,  expecting  the  plow  to  cultivate  the 
field  and  produce  the  crops  without  being  furnished  the  means  whereby  it  could  be 
pulled  and  whereby  the  field  could  be  cultivated  and  the  harvest  gathered.  I believe 
that  the  next  step  in  educational  progress  is  a campaign  to  create  sentiment  and  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  various  commonwealths  to  this  need  of 
enlarged  revenues  if  the  public  school  is  to  be  expected  to  do  what  it  ought  to  do. 
We  must  bring  clearly  before  the  people  the  thought  that  if  this  common-school 
system  is  to  be  saved  from  being  a wasteful,  disappointing  institution,  it  must  be  put 
upon  a more  solid  financial  foundation.  In  conducting  this  campaign  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  go  before  the  taxpayers  in  their  various  organizations — men’s 
clubs,  commercial  clubs,  business  men’s  associations,  and  before  the  various  legisla- 
tures of  the  commonwealths — ^and  preach  this  crusade  of  a more  adequate  financial 
support  of  this  great  public-school  system.  And  in  doing  this  we  will  need  to  dis- 
cover some  arguments  in  its  favor  which  are  not  eommonly  used  in  educational  dis- 
cussions on  such  occasions  as  this,  for  when  we  go  before  these  various  bodies  of  tax- 
payers, and  more  especially  before  the  various  bodies  of  lawmakers,  we  shall  find 
that  the  ordinary  eulogy  of  the  public-school  system  will  not  count  for  as  much  as  we 
thought  it  would.  We  shall  discover  that  a new  line  of  talk  and  of  argument  is 
necessary.  It  will  be  fortunate  under  these  circumstances  if  there  are  those  who  can 
present  definite  arguments  to  show  the  relationship  which  education  bears  to  the 
institution  of  property  and  of  wealth. 

.The  common  resistance  which  is  offered  to  every  attempt  to  secure  larger  appro- 
priations and  more  generous  revenue  laws  for  public  education  is  the  protest  that 
such  increased  revenues  mean  increased  taxes  and  increased  taxes  interfere  with  the 
value  of  property,  even  tending  to  its  confiscation.  Every  once  in  a while  a man  in 
legislative  hall  puts  his  opposition  in  this  form: 

“All  of  what  you  say  concerning  public  education  is  very  well,  but  if  we 
make  the  appropriation  which  you  suggest,  or  modify  the  revenue  laws  as  you 
suggest,  what  will  the  taxpayers  say?  Will  it  not  tend  to  discourage  the  invest- 
ment of  capital?  Will  it  not  tend  to  depreciate  the  value  of  property?  ’’ 

When  that  time  arrives  it  will  be  fortunate  for  us  if  we  are  able  to  present  argu- 
ments which  will  show  that  education  is  a creator  rather  than  a destroyer  of  values, 
that  education  of  the  right  sort — ^trained  minds  and  trained  muscles — tends  to 
increase  wealth  and  to  add  to  the  value  of  taxable  property.  There  are  those  who 
must  be  shown  the  tangible,  quantitative  results  of  education  as  expressed  in  dollars 
and  cents.  This  is  not  always  an  easy  or  a pleasant  task  to  perform,  but  all  over  the 
country  men  and  women  are  appearing  in  the  forum  of  discussion  who  can  present 
this  sort  of  an  argument  with  great  skill  and  with  great  effect,  showing  that  wherever 
institutions  of  learning  have  increased,  wherever  boys  and  girls  and  young  men  and 
young  women  have  been  properly  trained,  there  is  a corresponding  addition  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth. 

There  is  another  more  general  relationship,  however,  which  education  bears  to 
property  and  to  property  values  and  it  is  in  this  broader  view  that  most  of  us  find 
ourselves  best  equipped  and  most  happy  in  arguing.  When  we  find  certain  men  in 
lawmaking  bodies  or  among  taxpayers  who  stoutly  maintain  that  value  is  a thing 
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inherent  in  matter,  that  wealth  resides  in  streams,  in  lands,  in  the  stone  in  the  quarry, 
in  the  iron  in  the  earth,  we  must  find  a line  of  argument  which  will  show  that  value 
instead  of  being  an  inherent  thing  in  matter  like  cohesion  and  gravity,  is  a conven- 
tional thing,  a creature  of  education  and  civilization. 

Suppose  it  is  a legislature  sitting  in  one  of  our  great  agricultural  states  and  we 
are  asking  for  increased  appropriations  and  better  revenue  laws  in  order  that  the 
public-school  system  may  adjust  itself  to  the  best  thought  of  what  it  should  be  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times,  and  we  are  met,  as  we  are  very  likely  to  be 
met,  by  the  statement  that  the  farmers  and  the  landowners  will  object  to  the  tax  and 
there  is  danger  that  it  will  interfere  with  land  values.  Then  we  might  turn  to  these 
men  and  say: 

•‘Why,  you  talk  of  the  values  of  this  land  as  if  you  thought  that  value 
was  caught  up  in  the  constituent  elements  of  the  soil.  Had  not  this  land  for 
eoans  of  ages  remained  here,  warmed  by  the  same  sunshine,  wet  by  the  same 
rains,  touched  by  the  same  climatic  conditions,  while  in  its  soil  slumbered  the 
great  giant  of  productivity,  before  education  and  civilization  came.  But 
so  long  as  the  savage  roamed  over  it  and  the  buffalo  made  it  its  grazing 
ground  it  had  no  value  in  the  sense  which  we  are  using  it.  Whence,  then,  came 
its  value  of  $100,  $150,  or  $200  an  acre?  A religious  enthusiast,  with  his  three 
caravels  crossed  the  great  Atlantic,  braved  its  terrors  and  endured  its  hardships, 
and  finally  planted  the  cross  of  a great  religion  and  of  a great  civilization  on  the 
borders  of  this  new  world.  When  that  happened  a new  value  attached  to  every 
square  mile  of  territory  in  this  wild  continent,  for  a conventional  thing,  a crea- 
ture of  civilization  and  education  had  touched  it.  Later  on  when  a mighty 
nation,  thru  discovery  and  conquest,  had  thrown  about  these  agricultural  states 
its  arm  of  security,  a further  value  came  into  them.  No  change  had  come 
in  the  soil  nor  in  the  character  of  the  climate,  but  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  government  had  added  to  the  value  of  every  piece  of  real  property.  And 
still  later  on  when  across  the  Allegheny  Mountains  came  a man  on  foot  or 
horseback,  down  the  Ohio  River  valley  where  he  saw  the  stretches  of 
these  prairie  states,  looked  around,  took  up  his  claim,  and  drove  down  his 
stake,  saying : ‘ Here  will  I settle,  here  will  I build  my  home,  hither  will  I bring 
my  wife  and  children,  and  here  will  I build  for  myself  a name  and  a fortune  ’ — 
when  that  happened  a new  value  was  added  to  every  acre  of  ground  within  a 
radius  of  one  hundred  miles.  And  when  over  the  mountains  again  he  came 
with  the  covered  wagon,  his  wife  and  the  children,  the  horses  and  cattle,  and 
some  of  his  neighbors,  and  when  the  houses  were  erected  and  the  little  church 
reared  its  spire,  and  the  school  bell  rang,  how  quickly  the  values  of  land  in  all 
the  country  round  about  advanced.  No  change  had  come  in  the  soil,  no 
change  in  its  productive  qualities,  but  the  value  that  resides  in  educated  minds 
and  educated  hearts,  values  that  reside  in  education  and  civilization,  had 
come  with  the  men  and  the  women  and  the  children,  and  the  land  had  in- 
creased in  value.” 

If  we  are  appealing  to  people  in  states  which  are  more  interested  in  building 
materials  than  they  are  in  agricultural  lands,  the  discussion  may  take  this  form : 

“You  speak  about  values  in  building  materials  as  if  that  value  were  a part 
of  the  thing  itself  and  that  a tax  levied  for  educational  purposes  would  tend  to 
depreciate  that  value.  In  the  time  of  the  untutored  savage  this  raw  building 
material  had  no  value  whatever.  He  was  amply  housed  in  his  little  wigwam. 
When  the  filth  and  squalor  became  so  noisome  that  he  could  not  endure  it  he 
moved  to  some  other  place.  In  his  untutored  soul  there  was  no  desire  for 
better  homes,  for  churches,  for  school  buildings,  for  great  public  build- 
ings. Thru  the  processes  of  education  the  crude  desires  of  civilized  rnan 
were  changed  into  refined  desires  and  he  asked  for  himself  a home,  which 
would  not  only  meet  the  mere  animal  needs,  but  which  supplied  comfort  with  a 
spare  bedroom,  with  bathroom,  and  with  the  conveniences  of  life.  Then  he 
sought  to  express  his  refined  intelligence  and  ideas  in  the  form  of  churches  and 
school  buildings.  When  that  time  came  every  cubic  yard  of  stone  in  the  quar- 
ries from  New  Hampshire  to  California  got  a new  value;  every  bit  of  iron  caught 
up  in  the  mighty  embrace  of  nature;  every  running  foot  of  lumber  in  the  forest 
from  Michigan  to  Louisiana  got  a new  value,  because  through  the  process  of 
education  man’s  desires  and  his  appreciations  and  his  demands  had  been  changed. 
And,  moreover,  every  muscle  that  helped  to  quarry  the  stone  or  mine  the  ore 
or  fell  the  tree  or  fashion  them  into  forms  of  usefulness  or  beauty,  every  such 
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muscle  got  a new  value.  Every  man  who,  through  education,  has  his  natural 
powers  trained  into  expertness  in  the  transforming  this  raw  material  into  homes 
and  churches  and  schools  becomes  more  valuable  as  an  economic,  a social,  and  a 
civic  unit." 

Again,  let  us  consider  the  relation  that  education  bears  to  the  value  of  clothing 
material,  either  the  raw  or  the  finished  product.  The  savage  was  amply  clothed  to 
meet  all  of  his  desires  with  a buffalo  robe  or  a bear  skiilj  but  when  through  the  process 
of  civilization  and  education  man  came  to  desire  for  himself  and  to  demand  for  him- 
self a raiment  which  not  only  met  the  needs  of  comfort  and  health,  but  which  expressed 
his  inner  fancy  and  desire  for  form  and  beauty — ^when  that  time  came  every  bit  of, 
cotton  on  the  southern  cotton  fields  got  a new  value;  every  bit  of  hemp  and  flax 
growing  in  the  field  got  a new  value ; every  fleece  on  the  back  of  every  sheep  on  our 
hillsides  and  pastimes  got  a new  value.  There  was  no  change  in  the  raw  material 
itself,  but  the  change  had  come  in  the  fancies  of  men,  in  their  desires  and  tastes,  and 
value  projected  itself  into  these  materials.  It  is  one  thing  for  us  to  train  a workman 
to  produce  a given  thing  and  quite  another  for  us  to  train  people  to  desire  the  thing 
which  is  made.  We  may  train  our  workmen  to  produce  and  beautify  a piece  of 
furniture,  but  if  there  has  not  been  developed  an  appreciation  for  it  and  a desire  for 
it  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  others  the  thing  will  have  little  value  aside  from  its 
educational  results.  If  we  should  take  some  of  our  best  made  things,  our  most  useful 
things,  the  things  upon  which  we  place  a great  value,  into  darkest 
Africa  and  exhibit  them  before  the  untutored  natives  our  scale  of  values 
would  be  upset.  The  things  which  we  rated  highest  would  be  trampled  upon  by  them 
and  the  things  which  we  considered  of  little  value  or  of  little  worth  would  be  para- 
mount in  their  appreciation. 

In  this  simple  way,  without  economic  refinement,  we  may  be  able  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  thing  which  we  call  value,  upon  which  taxes  are  levied  for  school 
revenues,  is  in  itself  mainly  a creature  of  education  and,  therefore,  there  is  nothing 
unjust  or  hurtful  in  levying  a tax  upon  such  values  for  the  support  of  the  public 
education. 

Again  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  value  of  property  is  very  dependent  upon 
the  safeguards  that  are  thrown  about  it.  Take  away  from  property  the  safety  that 
surrounds  it  through  civil  standards  and  laws  and  its  values  would  shrink  in  a night. 
If  we  could  by  some  influence  strike  back  our  civilization  to  that  point  where  might 
made  right,  if  we  could  cancel  out  with  one  stroke  the  influence  of  schools  and  educa- 
tion, we  would  have  to  patrol  our  country  roads  with  armies  to  protect  our  farms, 
our  grain,  our  cattle,  and  oiu*  horses.  We  would  have  to  fill  the  streets  of  our  cities 
with  armed  constabulary  to  protect  the  wealth  of  homes  and  buildings  and  factories. 
Now,  in  what  does  this  security  rest?  Somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  government 
under  which  we  exist  and  somewhat  in  the  laws  that  are  enacted  in  our  national  and 
state  legislatures.  But  how  easy  it  is  for  us  to  see  that  these  laws  thus  enacted  are  of 
little  effect  unless  they  are  enacted  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  children  through  the 
process  of  education.  You  may  write  your  laws  in  Washington  and  the  various  state 
Capitols,  but  unless  they  are  written  in  the  hearts  and  minds  and  consciences  of  the 
citizens  they  are  of  no  effect.  There  may  have  been  a Decalog  written  by  the  finger 
of  God  upon  the  tablets  of  stone  on  Mount  Sinai,  but  for  me  there  is  no  Decalog  until 
it  is  written  upon  the  tablet  of  my  own  mind,  heart,  and  conscience.  There  may  have 
been  a Declaration  of  Independence  written  back  there  in  Philadelphia,  but  there  is 
for  me  no  Declaration  of  Independence  until  I have  written  it  upon  the  parchment 
of  my  own  soul  and  signed  it  with  the  consent  of  my  own  heart  and  my  own  mind. 
You  may  encumber  the  statutes  of  your  commonwealths  with  laws  in  the  restraint 
of  anarchy  and  for  the  protection  of  property,  but  unless  these  laws  are  written  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  and  consciences  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  of  the  men  and  women 
they  will  be  inoperative  and  useless.  The  public-school  system  is  a great  instrument 
for  promoting  and  establishing  good  standards  of  citizenship  and  creating  respect  for 
law  and  order  and  inculcating  a proper  regard  for  property  and  for  placing  about  this 
institution  of  wealth  and  private  property  its  greatest  safeguard. 

Occasionally  you  will  hear  this  statement: 

"Why  should  I pay  taxes,  why  should  my  property  be  taxed  in  order  to 
support  an  institution  when  I have  no  children  of  my  own  to  go  to  it?" 

The  reply  can  easily  be  made:  Whether  you  have  a child  which  has  sprung 
from  your  own  loins  or  not,  in  a very  true  sense  every  boy  and  girl  who  passes  your 
door  is  your  son  and  your  daughter.  They  can  throw  brickbats  through  your 
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window,  they  can  steal  your  property,  they  can  inaugurate  a reign  of  lawlessness 
in  your  community.  They  can  make  your  city  and  your  state  a byword.  You 
are  in  a very  true  sense  your  brother’s  keeper,  and  what  you  are  doing  unto  these 
you  are  doing  unto  yourself.  There.is  no  escape  from  it. 

On  another  occasion  you  will  hear  some  one  say : 

“In  a certain  section  of  a certain  region,  the  property  values  are  low  and  the 

school  equipment  is  poor  and  the  children  have  very  inadequate  school  facilities, 

but  why  should  I be  taxed  to  educate  them.  Let  them  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  children  a hundred  miles  from  here  are  no  concern  of  mine’’. 

But  the  children  a hundred  miles  away  from  you  or  a thousand  miles  away  from 
you  are  your  concern.  Through  the  increase  of  our  means  of  communication  and 
transportation  the  boy  born  in  an  unfortunate  region,  ill-supplied  with  educational 
opportunities,  and  ill-trained  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  though  a thousand  miles 
away  from  you  when  the  right  educational  opportunities  were  denied  him,  may  live 
next  door  to  you  when  he  gets  ready  to  exhibit  the  ugly  phases  of  his  ignorance  and 
his  prejudices.  There  is  no  escape  from  it.  We  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  An  edu- 
cated citizen  is  the  greatest  asset  of  the  State  and  the  Nation.  An  educated  citizen 
with  refined  desires  and  tastes  is  the  greatest  safeguard  of  the  nation.  An  untutored, 
ignorant  person,  with  low  desires  and  low  tastes  is  a state  and  national  liability.  He 
adds  little  to  the  value  of  property  and  as  a citizen  easily  becomes  a menace  both  to 
property  and  to  society. 

After  having  gone  far  afield  on  this  particular  point,  let  me  bring  it  to  a conclu- 
sion by  saying  that  in  this  campaign  for  better  revenues  we  must  go  boldly  before  the 
lawmakers  and  taxpayers,  not  on  bended  knee  or  with  bated  breath  begging  for 
charity,  but  ask  with  reason,  with  faith,  with  courage  that  the  various  common- 
wealths shall  support  the  school  system  ’ in  such  a way  as  to  make  them  more  effective 
instruments  for  establishing  good  standards  of  citizenship,  raising  the  general  level  of 
intelligence,  and  increasing  the  working  and  social  efficiency  of  its  citizens,  thereby 
adding  to  its  wealth,  its  property,  and  its  safety. 

With  the  forthcoming  of  adequate  revenues  the  school  system  will  quickly 
respond  to  our  ideas  of  what  it  should  be.  We  shall  find  better  buildings,  better 
grounds,  better  courses  of  study,  better  length  of  terms,  better  teaching.  ^ But  there 
is  another  thing  which  hinders  the  quick  realization  of  our  ideals  in  practice.  That 
is  the  lack  throughout  the  commonwealths  of  our  Union  of  competent,^  well-trained, 
expert  superintendents  and  supervisors.  There  is  great  waste  today  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  a great  failure  to  do  the  work  we  ought  to  do,  from  this  one  cause. 
Our  educational  progress  depends  very  much  upon  our  ability  to  go  forth  in  the  sev- 
eral states  before  taxpayers,  school  patrons,  and  lawmakers  and  convince  them  of  the 
value  of  a well- trained  superintendent  or  supervisor  over  every  unit  of  public  instruc- 
tion. In  some  districts  and  even  in  some  cities  the  notion  obtains  that  it  is  a waste 
of  public  money  to  employ  a supervisor.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  with  a teacher 
in  every  room  the  school  system  ought  to  accomplish  all  of  its  results.  As  a teacher 
in  a normal  school  I found  on  the  pages  of  a certain  book  two  problems  which  were 
given  to  the  classes.  The  first  of  these  problems  was:  If  one  acre  of  ground  will 
produce  thirty  bushels  of  wheat,  how  many  bushels  will  ten  such  acres  produce? 
The  answer  was  quickly  and  accurately  given  as  three  hundred  bushels.  _ The  next 
problem  was;  If  one  man  can  make  one  chair  in  one  day,  how  many  chairs  can  ten 
men  make  in  one  day?  Some  of  the  hasty  students  gave  the  answer  as  ten  chairs. 
Others  hesitated  awhile  and  said  that  it  would  depend  upon  how  the  ten  men  were 
working,  whether  they  worked  separately  or  together.  One  student  said,  “If  you 
will  let  me  take  the  ten  men  and  select  from  among  them  the  one  who  knows  the  most 
about  chair-making  and  let  me  appoint  him  superintendent  or  boss,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  then  assign  each  one  of  the  remaining  nine  men  to  that  part  of  the  work 
which  he  is  most  capable  of  doing,  letting  this  superintendent  direct  and  co-ordinate 
the  efforts  of  the  other  nine  men — ^if  this  were  done  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  these 
ten  men  for  one  day  might  be  one  hundred  chairs  instead  of  ten.’’  The  value  of 
having  this  one  man  as  superintendent  can  be  found  somewhere  between  the  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  ten  chairs  and  one  hundred  chairs.  It  may  be  possible  for  us  to 
show  that  in  somewhat  the  same  way  a superintendent  of  a system  of  schools  will 
increase  the  value  of  the  work  and  the  efficiency  of  every  teacher  therein.  Some  of 
the  schools  which  are  lagging  farthest  behind  in  the  line  of  educational  progress, 
which  are  most  unresponsive  to  the  best  thought  and  best  ideals,  are  those  which  lack 
any  supervision  whatever  or  which  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  superintendents 
and  supervisors  who  lack  the  fitness  or  the  preparation  or  the  elements  of  leadership. 
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Several  ladies  and  a boy,  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  were  attending  a concert  given 
by  Furello  and  his  great  band.  The  ladies  were  greatly  interested_  in  the  wonderful 
work  of  the  wonderful  leader  and  were  enthusiastic  in  their  appreciation  as  he,  in  his 
matchless  way,  began  to  coax  the  music  out  of  the  caverns  of  silence,  pleading  with  it 
in  the  most  winsome  way,  then  urging  it  and  commanding  it  until  it  came  forth  in 
such  volumes  it  filled  the  auditorium,  and  then  turned,  as  it  were,  to  drive  it  back, 
commanding  with  vehement  gestures  until  you  could  feel  the  retreat  into  the  golden 
silence.  But  the  boy,  interested  in  the  many  peculiar  instruments,  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  ladies  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  leader,  and  broke  forth  with  the 
following  question : “Why  are  you  talking  about  that  fellow  all  the  time?  He  doesn’t 
make  the  music.  All  that  he  does  is  to  stand  up  there  on  that  box  and  wave  his  big 
stick.  It  is  the  men  out  there  that  make  the  music.”  In  reply  one  of  the  ladies 
said:  “It  is  very  natural,  my  boy,  for  you  to  think  so,  but  let  me  tell  you  something 
about  that  man  standing  on  the  box.  Do  you  know  that  he  can  step  down  and  take 
the  instrument  out  of  the  hands  of  any  one  of  ten  or  fifteen  of  those  men  and  play  it 
as  well  as  he  can?  And  do  you  know  that  that  fact  makes  those  men  respect  him 
and  look  up  to  him  and  watch  the  movement  of  that  big  stick,  as  you  call  it,  in  his 
hand?  Do  you  know  that  while  every  one  of  those  men  out  there  is  an  artist  that 
there  would  not  be  the  kind  of  music  that  there  is  if  that  rnan  on  the  box  did  not 
stand  there  and  wave  his  stick?  Do  you  know  that  the  artists  who  compose  this 
band  could  not  be  held  together  in  this  organization  unless  they  understood  that  the 
man  who  stands  on  the  box  and  waves  his  stick  is  such  an  artist  himself,  so  large  and 
generous  in  his  view  and  appreciation  of  them  and  their  work,  that  they  feel  safe  in 
joining  themselves  with  him?  They  know  that  they  will  have  a chance  under  his 
leadership  to  show  all  of  their  art  and  all  of  their  skill.”  I know  this  is  rather  an 
extravagant  illustration,  but  it  illustrates  fairly  well  the  place  in  the  public-school 
system  of  a trained,  competent  superintendent.  The  presence  of  such  a superinten- 
dent or  supervisor  at  the  head  of  a unit  of  public  instruction  means  better  courses  of 
study,  greater  unity  in  the  instruction,  greater  co-operation  of  the  several  teachers 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  system,  and  a very  greatly  increased  responsiveness  of 
that  unit  of  instruction  to  the  best  thought  and  the  best  ideals  of  what  that  unit  of 
instruction  should  accomplish.  I know  that  there  are  some  superintendents,  so- 
called,  who  conceive  it  as  their  function  simply  to  sit  and  make  life  as  uncomfortable 
as  possible  for  the  several  teachers  engaged  in  the  work.  That  is  not  the  kind  of 
a superintendent  I am  speaking  of.  His  or  her  presence  in  the  public-school  system 
is  a millstone  hanging  about  its  neck.  I am  speaking  of  the  superintendent  who, 
having  knowledge  of  the  teaching  work,  who,  being  in  sympathy  with  the  things 
that  are  to  be  done,  establishes  the  atmosphere  and  the  conditions  which  will  attract 
to  the  system  the  very  best  teachers,  who  know  that  whatever  they  are  able  to  do 
will  have  a chance  to  express  itself  under  his  or  her  administration.  I am  speaking 
of  the  superintendent  who,  having  this  experience  and  this  knowledge,  will  have  sym- 
pathy and  tact  to  unify  the  efforts  of  these  several  well-trained  teachers  in  giving  to 
the  boys  and  girls  the  largest  possible  educational  opportunity.  I believe  that  this 
National  Education  Association  has  done  much  in  the  past  years  to  create  a senti- 
ment for  expert  supervision,  but  our  progress  will  not  be  great  until  this  sentiment  is 
more  widely  spread  than  it  is  today  and  we  must  continue  the  campaign  which  is 
already  so  well  begun  and  so  far  advanced. 

The  last  thing  which  prevents  our  practice  from  embodying  our  best  theory 
and  best  judgment  in  public  education  is  the  presence  in  the  public-school  system  of 
all  too  many  immature,  ill-prepared,  incompetent  teachers.  No  one  can  go  ahead  of 
me  in  his  appreciation  of  the  fidelity,  the  industry,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  great  army 
of  teachers  at  work  in  the  common  schools  of  our  nation,  but  after  I have  said  all 
that  I can  in  favor  of  the  great  number  who  are  prepared  by  nature  and  by  education 
and  by  training  for  their  work  I cannot  avoid  saying  that  the  machinery  is  clogged 
here  and  there  by  teachers  who  lack  the  natural  fitness,  who  lack  the  vision,  who  lack 
the  scholastic  preparation,  who  lack  the  enthusiasm  or  professional  skill  to  do  the 
work.  ^ We  may  appropriate  money,  we  may  supply  trained  supervisors,  but  the 
educational  system  will  never  respond  to  its  best  ideals,  will  never  be  actually  and 
effectively  progressive  until  we  have  placed  in  every  schoolroom  of  the  land  a teacher 
who  in  native  ability,  in  character,  in  personality,  in  scholarship,  and  in  professional 
training  is  fit  for  the  calling  of  teaching.  And  here,  too,  there  is  no  need  of  blinking 
at  the  facts.  If  we  are  to  work  in  this  campaign  for  securing  for  our  public-school 
system  a better  prepared  teaching  force,  the  commonwealths  of  the  nation  must 
realize  that  at  least  three  things  must  be  done.  First  of  all  there  must  be  a more 
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adequate  salary  provided,  one  that  will  attract  the  brightest  and  best  young  men 
and  women  and  give  them  the  assurance  of  not  only  a living  wage,  but  of  such 
financial  rewards  that  shall  translate  a mere  job  into  a calling.  And  when  our  com- 
monwealths have  arisen  to  meet  that  necessity  we  will  have  taken  a great  step  in  the 
line  of  progress.  But  there  is  another  step  to  take  and  that  is  to  provide  abundant 
opportunity  for  these  young  men  and  women  who  wish  to  enter  the  calling  of  teach- 
ing to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work.  This  always  entails  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money  to  establish  training  schools  and  normal  schools  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning  in  which  these  young  people  are  to  be  prepared  for  their 
work.  And  this  requires  still  another  step.  After  we  have  offered  such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  work  and  have  offered  remuneration  that  shall  attract  young  men  and 
young  women  to  it,  after  we  have  given  them  that  preparation  which  fits  them  for  the 
work,  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  laws  and  legal  machinery  place  upon  them  the  stamp 
of  approval,  just  as  the  professions  of  law  and  of  medicine  stamp  upon  the  men  and 
women  who  have  made  proper  preparation  for  their  work.  We  must  say  to  them 
that, 

“Having  thus  prepared  yourselves,  you  may  go  into  any  part  of  this  com- 
monwealth, wherever  there  is  a demand  for  you,  and  do  the  work  of  education, 
and  so  long  as  you  show  the  spirit  of  progress,  so  long  as  you  show  yourselves 
inclined  to  follow  some  expert  leadership,  so  long  as  you  show  yourselves  grow- 
ing, efficient  workmen  there  shall  not  be  raised  any  further  question  as  to  your 
fitness  to  teach.” 

And,  with  these  three  things  adjusted — adequate  revenues,  expert  supervision, 
and  competent  teachers — I am  sure  that  twenty-five  years  from  this  time,  when  we 
meet  in  a national  convention,  there  will  be  no  need  for  one  to  say,  and  no  truthful- 
ness in  it  if  he  should  say,  that  what  we  are  doing  in  public  education  today  is  at  least 
twenty-five  years  behind  what  we  think  we  ought  to  be  doing. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 
1912 

Plato  in  accounting  for  the  existence  of  organic  life  assumed  the  existence  of  two 
antecedent  worlds : one,  a world  of  ideas  placed  by  him  somewhat  indefinitely  in  the 
heavens:  the  other,  a dead  inert  world  of  matter.  In  his  world  of  idealism  he  placed 
an  idea  for  every  species  of  living  things.  In  the  fulness  of  time  that  idea  exerts  a 
miraculous  power  upon  the  nether  world  of  matter  until — 

Every  clod  seems  to  feel  a stir  of  might. 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers 
And  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light. 

Climbs  to  a soul  in  grass  and  flowers. 

Plato  believed  that  matter  was  shaped  into  forms  of  loveliness  and  beauty  thru 
the  influence  of  a spiritual  thing — an  idea.  Of  course,  with  our  modern  scientific 
thought  and  experiment,  we  have  outgrown  Plato’s  fancy  as  a sufficient  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  animate  world.  Our  modem  materialistic  philosophers  go  quite 
to  the  other  extreme.  They  would  have  us  believe  that  everything  is  the  product 
of  the  blind  forces  of  nature.  If  we  understand  clearly  their  inductions,  they  hold 
that  man,  the  highest  form  of  life,  is  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  the  direct 
result  of  the  flux  and  flow  of  great  natural  forces  which  have  played  upon  him  from 
the  very  beginning,  whatever  that  beginning  may  have  been.  His  physical  form, 
the  shape  of  his  head,  the  color  of  his  eye,  the  color  of  his  hair,  the  hue  of  his  skin,  all 
his  physical  attributes  are  the  direct  effects  of  wind  and  wave,  of  mountain  and  valley, 
of  heat  and  cold,  of  moisture  and  dryness.  And  such  an  array  of  evidence  is  brought 
forward  that  every  one  of  us  must  be  willing  to  admit  the  strength  of  the  argument. 
But  they  go  still  farther  and  hold  forth  that  the  intellectual  powers  of  man  are  also 
the  result  of  these  same  physiographic  forces.  If  man  is  born  in  the  region  of  the 
poles,  where  the  nights  and  winters  are  long,  where  there  is  very  little  variety  of 
plant  and  animal  life,  his  mind  is  dwarfed.  And  under  the  opposite  physical  condi- 
tions on  the  arid  stretches  of  the  torrid  zones,  intellectual  mediocrity  is  the  result.  It 
is  only  in  the  great  temperate  zones,  with  their  rhythm  of  night  and  day,  of  spring  and 
summer  and  winter,  with  their  great  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  with  their 
pageants  of  bud  and  blossom  and  fruit,  that  man  attains  his  highest  intellectual 
power  and  his  greatest  variety  of  imagination.  Still  farther  they  go,  and  assert  that 
in  his  institutional  and  religious  thought  and  life  he  is  a creature  of  these  same  mate- 
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rial  forces;  that  out  of  the  great  womb  of  nature  he  springs;  that  he  is  fashioned  com- 
pletely by  her  and  unto  her  in  the  end  he  returns  again  to  become  “a  brother  to  the 
insensible  clod.” 

After  granting  much  of  this  array  of  facts  and  inductions,  after  admitting  that 
man  is  influenced  very  greatly  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  by  the  earth  forces 
that  play  upon  him — after  granting  all  that — we  must  not  forget,  and  we  must  con- 
tinue to  state  that  one  of  the  most  forming  and  transforming  forces  that  plays  upon 
him  is  not  a physical  force  but  a spiritual  force.  We  cannot  for  a moment  admit 
that  the  sum  total  of  man’s  environment  consists  of  mountains  and  streams,  winds 
and  weather,  and  mere  physical  forces.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
most  potent  part  of  his  environment  may  be  an  idea,  a sentiment,  an  enthusiasm. 
Take  the  great  idea  of  service  which  was  slowly  evolved  through  the  Hebrew  nation 
and  perfected  in  the  life  of  the  Great  Master.  When  it  was  once  liberated,  how  it 
swept  around  the  world,  changing  the  thought,  the  sentiment,  and  the  life  of  the 
people.  How  it  entered  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  and  women  and  changed 
their  attitudes  toward  themselves  and  toward  each  other.  How  it  entered  into  the 
home  and  gave  it  its  most  sacred  touch.  How  it  entered  the  imaginations  of  men 
and  women  and  changed  the  form  of  their  literary  expression  so  that  every  page 
glowed  with  a fervor  and  a beauty  never  known  before.  How  it  leaped  into  the 
paint  and  brush  of  the  painter  and  made  his  canvas  blaze  forth  with  a new  intensity 
and  power.  How  it  touched  the  heart  of  the  architect  and  was  bodied  forth  in  lofty 
spires  and  magnificent  cathedrals.  How  it  caught  the  arm  of  the  sculptor  and  in 
hammered  brass  and  carved  stone  brought  forth  new  forms  of  loveliness  and  beauty. 
How  it  changed  constitutions  and  laws  and  federations.  How  it  took  men  and 
women  born  under  vastly  different  physiographic  conditions,  whose  ancestors  for 
centuries  had  lived  under  these  dissimilar  conditions,  and  by  giving  them  a new 
birth  through  this  idea  transformed  them  into  a unity  of  faith,  a unity  of  spirit,  and 
a unity  of  conduct. 

Yes,  let  science  continue  to  explore  the  world  of  nature  and  let  us  honestly 
accept  every  finding  that  is  true,  but  let  us  not  lose  our  faith  in  the  power  of  an  idea. 
And  it  is  because  you,  the  teachers  of  America,  represent  that  world  of  ideas  and  hold 
it  above  this  world  of  industrialism  and  materialism;  it  is  because  you  believe  that 
boys  and  girls  are  not  transformed  into  men  and  women  merely  by  what  they  eat 
or  by  mere  physical  forces,  but  that  their  tastes,  temperaments,  habits'  of  thought 
and  their  characters  are  shaped  by  a body  of  ideas,  a body  of  sentiments,  a body  of 
enthusiasm;  it  is  because  you  are  the  keepers  of  the  holy  grail  of  truth,  because  you 
are  the  knights-errant  of  ideas  and  ideals,  that  we  welcome  you  to  this  great  metrop- 
olis of  the  Middle  West  and  to  this  great  commonwealth  which  lies  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  nation.  Geographically,  Illinois  is  the  heart  of  the  entire  nation.  When  Na- 
thaniel Pope,  the  territorial  delegate  to  Congress,  asked  that  body  to  extend  the  terri- 
tory of  the  state  up  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  far  beyond  the  limit  set  by  the 
conditions  of  the  Northwestern  Ordinance,  he  was  asked  to  state  his  reason.  In 
substance  he  replied:  “You  have  fears  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  North  and 
South  will  separate.  You  also  fear  that  with  the  development  of  the  great  territory 
beyond  the  Mississippi  the  commonwealths  there  formed  will  be  out  of  spiritual 
contact  and  sympathy  with  the  East  and  will  tend  to  fall  away.  If  you  will  give  the 
territorial  limits  to  this  state  which  I am  asking,  letting  it  reach  to  the  far  North  and 
down  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Southland,  you  will  make  a state  that  will  bind  together 
forever  the  North  and  the  South  with  a bond  which,  though  misunderstanding  and 
passion  may  strain,  can  never  be  broken.  You  will  fashion  a state  lying  midway 
between  the  East  and  the  West  that  shall  hold  together,  in  bonds  of  sympathy  and 
common  interests,  the  great  nation  that  is  yet  to  be.”  So  that  in  a very  peculiar 
sense  Illinois,  geographically,  is  the  very  heart  of  the  nation.  But  there  is  another 
sense,  and  one  that  is  much  more  significant,  in  which  Illinois  occupies  a central 
place  in  the  nation.  Here  on  these  stretching  prairies  lived  and  grew  to  maturity  a 
man  gaunt  of  form  and  large  of  stature,  in  whose  heart  and  mind  was  a world  of  ideas 
and  sentiments  nation-wide  in  their  scope.  Here  on  this  great  western  frontier  with 
the  v;ild  forces  of  pioneer  life  playing  about  him  he  kept  his  feet  firmly  planted  upon 
the  earth,  but  his  head  was  touched  with  the  light  of  truth  and  sentiment  and  national 
idealism.  He  looked  upon  the  North  and  the  South,  upon  the  East  and  the  West, 
and  in  the  great  womb  of  his  heart,  through  much  travail  and  pain,  we  were  all  born 
into  a new  citizenship.  And  it  is  with  peculiar  pride  that,  as  a citizen  and  an  official 
of  this  commonwealth,  I invite  you  to  enter  into  it  through  the  heart  and  mind  and 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  believed  in  nature,  who  believed  in  material  forces,  who 
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believed  in  great  industrial  activity,  but  who  believed  that  an  idea,  a principle,  was 
above  and  over  them  all  as  a shaping,  forming  influence  upon  the  lives  of  men. 


ECONOMY  OF  TIME  IN  EDUCATION 
1914 

A railroad  official  has  recently  given  us  a new  figure  of  speech.  In  considering 
the  recommendations  of  the  government  for  increasing  the  efficiency  and  service  of 
our  railroad  systems  he  replied:  “How  can  you  unscramble  eggs?” 

Of  course,  you  cannot  answer  an  argument  with  a figure  of  speech,  yet  it  is 
sometimes  true  that  such  a figure  directs  attention  to  the  very  heart  of  the  difficulty 
involved  in  the  proposal.  Every  proposition  to  change  the  form  of  our  present 
system  of  public  education  to  insure  a greater  economy  of  time  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  this  difficulty  of  unscrambling  scrambled  eggs.  We  have  presented  to  us  a 
condition  representing  one  hundred  years  of  experimentation,  some  of  it  intelligent 
and  some  of  it  blind.  Our  school  system  did  not  spring  full-fledged  and  efficient 
from  the  brain  of  an  educational  Jove.  It  came  to  its  present  state  more  after  the 
manner  of  Topsy — “just  growed.”  The  condition  is  a badly  mixed  one.  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  unscramble  the  eggs. 

I agree,  however,  with  the  committee  in  its  efforts  to  reconstruct  the  system 
along  the  lines  of  greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  time.  There  are  two  general 
methods  proposed  for  effecting  these  changes.  One  deals  mainly  with  the  larger 
readjustments  and  reorganizations — a more  economic  arrangement  of  elementary,, 
secondary,  and  higher  education.  The  other  has  to  do  with  working  ecomomics  in 
the  smaller  units  which  compose  the  system.  Gabriel  Tarde,  in  his  great  book.  The 
Laws  oj  Imagination,  says  that  the  most  effective  way  of  reforming  any  social  insti- 
tution is  to  begin  with  its  primary  elements.  If  we  modify  these  primal  elements 
we  have  made  permanent  progress.  Any  permanent  improvement  in  the  public- 
school  system  must  rest  upon  a change  in  the  primary  elements  of  that  system. 

The  first  one  of  these  primal  elements  is  the  recitation.  While  the  term  has 
different  interpretations  under  different  systems,  its  meaning  is  well  understood. 
Anything  that  this  committee  can  propose  for  effecting  a greater  economy  of  time 
and  energy  in  the  recitation  will  promote  the  general  cause  of  economy  of  time  in 
the  school  system.  What  can  be  done  to  stop  the  waste  in  passing  to  and  from  a 
recitation?  How  can  we  rid  it  of  the  intellectual  daudling  and  pedagogical  inflations? 
How  can  we  make  the  connection  between  the  child’s  mind  and  the  point  in  question 
more  direct  and  complete? 

A second  primary  element  is  the  teacher.  No  lasting  economy  in  time  will  be 
effected  until  our  teachers  are  prepared  to  organize  these  units  of  instruction  in  an 
economic  way.  More  time  is  wasted  through  poor  teaching  than  through  any  other 
source.  If  this  committee,  through  its  labors,  can  assist  in  a demand  for  a more 
thorough  preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work,  a better  equipment  for  effective^ 
direct  teaching,  it  \yill  have  worked  one  of  the  greatest  economies  in  time. 

The  last  primary  element  which  I shall  mention  is  that  of  the  supervisor  or 
superintendent.  What  a vast  waste  of  time  occurs  annually  throughout  our  public- 
school  system  because  the  separate  parts  are  not  wrought  into  a living  organic  unity  1 
For  instance,  the  time  required  in  developing  the  habit  of  rapid,  silent  reading  and 
good  oral  reading  can  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  supervisor  or  superintendent  knows 
how  to  articulate  the  work  of  the  teachers  in  the  various  grades.  Too  often  the  work 
of  one  teacher  counteracts  or  interferes  with  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  the  lower 
grade.  If,  however,  a definite  line  of  work  is  planned  by  a supervisor  or  superinten- 
dent and  all  the  teachers  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  this  plan,  a great  economy 
results,  not  only  in  time,  but  in  the  expenditure  of  energy  and  in  the  results  accom- 
plished. Let  us  stand  strongly  for  expert  supervisors  and  superintendents  as  great 
time-savers. 


SCHOOL  REVENUE 
1914 

The  history  of  education  shows  a distinct  movement  from  the  haphazard,  un- 
certain individual  or  group  method  toward  a system  of  scientific  c^tainty.  No  study 
of  the  revenue  question  is  complete  without  a brief  survey  of  this  development.  In 
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fact,  school  revenues  have  been  both  the  cause  and  the  result  of  this  long-drawn-out 
attempt  to  take  the  question  of  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  out 
of  the  realm  of  mere  chance  and  place  it  upon  a foundation  of  certainty. 

William  Hawley  Smith  in  a series  of  articles  has  shown  how  progress  in  all  human 
affairs  has  been  through  the  substitution  of  the  principle  of  scientific  certainty  for  the 
principle  of  accident  and  chance.  I wish  to  show  briefly  that  that  has  been  the  process 
of  evolution  in  educational  affairs.  Certainly  in  the  beginning  the  question  of 
whether  children  would  have  a proper  educational  opportunity  and  would  accept  it 
was  largely  a matter  of  chance.  The  children  of  those  parents  who  had  the  intelli- 
gence to  see  the  need  of  such  an  education  and  the  means  to  provide  it  would  receive 
it.  Wliere  parents  were  lacking  either  in  the  intelligence  or  in  the  means,  the  child- 
ren would  not  have  the  opportunity.  It  was  a matter  of  circumstance.  But  as 
certain  large  ideas  came  into  the  world — ^religious,  civic,  or  social,  certain  groups, 
feeling  the  need  of  having  all  the  people  within  their  group  know  these  things,  began 
to  organize  a system  whereby  all  the  children  witJiin  their  group  were  assured,  not 
only  of  the  possibility  of  the  opportunity,  but  of  the  certainty  of  it.  The  great 
Christian  ideals  were  organized  in  this  way  through  the  church,  and  all  who  came 
within  the  fold  were  required  to  learn  the  things  which  were  considered  essential  for 
their  Christian  welfare.  Certain  civic  and  social  groups  began  to  organize  systems 
for  the  establishment  of  civic  ideas  and  to  enact  definite  requirements  which  would 
no  longer  leave  it  to  mere  individual  preference  or  to  accident  whether  the  children 
within  these  groups  should  acquire  these  ideals.  With  the  emergence  of  the  nation 
and  the  state  and  with  the  consciousness  that  their  perpetuity  and  safety  depended 
upon  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  certain  standards  of  intelligence,  moral- 
ity, and  citizenship,  these  large  group  organizations  saw  that  large  areas,  including 
thousands  and  millions  of  people,  were  untouched  by  the  organized  educational  effort 
of  the  smaller  groups.  Then  the  state  and  the  nation  began  to  do  away  with  this 
element  of  chance  and  accident,  which  yet  remained,  by  requiring  that  all  the  terri- 
tory within  the  state  or  within  the  nation  should  be  organized  into  educational 
districts  within  which  the  opportunity  for  an  education  should  be  provided  for  every 
boy  and  every  girl  of  a certain  school  age. 

This  process  of  growth  can  as  well  be  shown  by  the  history  of  education  in  Illi- 
nois as  in  any  other  commonwealth  or  nation.  In  the  territorial  days,  with  our 
population  gathered  from  north  and  east  and  south  and  with  no  legal  regulation, 
education  was  a matter  of  individual  and  local  preference.  Church  and  private 
schools  were  maintained  wherever  the  sentiment  was  strong  enough  and  the  means 
were  available,  but  not  until  1825,  seven  years  after  Illinois  had  become  a state,  did 
it  set  out  upon  a definite  program  of  making  certain  that  every  boy  and  girl  within 
the  state  should  be  exposed  to  an  educational  opportunity.  It  began  in  a very 
timid  way,  to  be  sure.  They  passed  laws  for  organizing  the  territory  of  the  state 
into  school  districts  and  permitting  the  levying  of  a tax  which,  supplemented  by 
private  subscriptions,  would  maintain  a school.  Of  course,  this  was  a very  definite 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  same  inequalities 
remained  and  the  same  elements  of  accident  and  chance  were  present,  for,  in  some 
districts,  whether  through  ignorance  or  indifference  or  opposition,  no  tax  was  levied 
and  no  school  was  established.  The  state,  therefore,  finally  reached,  after  many 
partial  advances,  a conclusion  that  the  permissive  element  did  not  accomplish  the 
desired  end,  and  that  if  these  standards  of  intelligence  and  morality  and  citizenship 
were  to  be  secured  by  the  state,  the  law  must  require  the  laying  of  a tax  and  the 
maintenance  of  a school.  In  1855,  Illinois  took  this  step.  But,  again,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  indifference,  ignorance,  or  opposition  in  many  districts  led  to  a levy  of 
a very  small  tax  and  the  holding  of  a school  for  a ridiculously  short  term  so  as  to  make 
the  effort  almost  worthless. 

Then  came  the  next  movement  to  establish  by  law  certain  minimum  require- 
ments and  minimum  terms  and  a minimum  number  of  subjects  to  be  taught.  The 
state  could  well  feel  that  it  had  thus  assured  to  every  child  a free  school  opportunity 
and  made  certain  that  he  would  acquire  right  standards  of  citizenship.  But  it  was 
quickly  discovered  that  it  was  one  thing  to  offer  these  opportunities  and  another  to 
get  the  children  and  their  parents  to  accept  them.  Thousands  of  children,  either 
through  their  own  indifference  or  the  ignorance  or  greed  of  their  parents,  did  not 
attend  either  the  private  or  the  public  schools.  Then  came  the  most  drastic  measure 
which  any  state  had  ever  enacted  in  public  education — the  compulsory  attendance 
law.  There  is  only  one  other  law  which  seems  to  me  to  represent  such  an  arbitrary 
act  on  the  part  of  government.  That  is  the  act  by  which  men  are  drafted  to  go  forth 
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into  battle,  and  I am  persuaded  that  in  the  beginning  the  state  based  its  drastic 
measure  of  compulsory  attendance  upon  substantially  the  same  theory.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  draft  men  into  service  in  order  to  save  the  state  or  the  nation.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  draft  children  into  public  education  in  order  to  save  the  state  by  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  those  standards  of  intelligence  and  citizenship  through 
which  alone  a democratic  state  can  hope  to  endure.  This  compulsory  attendance 
was  a long  step  toward  making  certain  and  sure  that  these  standards  would  be 
established. 

There  now  began  to  appear  another  element  of  inequality  and  chance.  That 
was  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  school  life.  We  have  seen  how  the  state  had 
established  a minimum  length  of  school  year.  But  it  had  left  somewhat  indefinite 
the  matter  of  how  many  years  of  school  life  the  district  should  provide.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  state  h^d  said  that  the  legislature  shall  provide  a thorough  and  efficient, 
system  of  free  schools  whereby  all  the  children  of  the  state  may  receive  a good 
common-school  education.  The  quetion  began  toarise  as  to  what  constituted  a 
good  common-school  education.  The  phrase  “common  school”  had  originated  in 
England,  where  its  primal  meaning  was  a school  for  the  common  people  as  distin- 
guished from  the  upper  classes  or  uncommon  people.  That  definition  could  not 
survive,  however,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Here,  it  came  to  mean  the 
educational  opportunity  which  should  be  in  common  for  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people.  There  were  those,  however,  who  sought  to  restrict  the  meaning  of  a 
common-school  education  to  the  “common  branches.”  But  in  certain  favored 
localities  where  educational  sentiment  was  strong  and  means  were  available,  the 
elementary  school  was  extended  downward  into  the  kindergarten  and  upward 
through  the  high  school.  Every  attempt  to  make  these  local  extensions  general 
throughout  the  state  was  resisted  upon  the  ground  that  the  founders  of  the 
common  school  never  intended  it  to  cover  at  most  more  than  the  ground 
covered  in  the  eight  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  This  question  finally 
reached  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois.  Its  decision  was  that  the  so-called  high  school 
was  only  the  foru:  upper  grades  of  the  common  school.  With  that  decision,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  legislature  to  provide  means  by  which  all  the  children  of  the  com- 
monwealth might  secure  a good  common-school  education.  Three  plans  have  been 
evolved.  The  first  is  the  district  plan.  Wherever  a district  had  sufficient  local 
revenues  to  maintain  a high  school,  the  board  of  education  could  make  such  extension 
without  a vote  of  the  people.  Seven  hundred  high  schools  were  established  on  this 
plan.  It  was  found,  however,  that  many  districts  could  not  maintain  both  an  ele- 
mentary and  a high  school  on  their  local  revenue.  A new  enactment  made  it  possible 
for  all  the  districts  in  one  or  more  townships  or  parts  of  townships  to  establish  a 
township  high-school  district  to  be  maintained  by  a tax  separate  from  the  elementary 
school  tax  and  levied  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  larger  unit.  Under  this 
new  plan,  over  a hundred  high  schools  have  been  established;  and  by  this  new  reve- 
nue device  the  high-school  opportunity  has  been  extended  to  thousands  of  children 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  denied.  However,  the  eight  hundred  high  schools 
which  have  arisen  under  these  two  plans  did  not  make  possible  a free  high-school 
education  to  all  the  children  of  all  the  people.  Another  plan  had  to  be  found.  It  is 
also,  strictly  speaking,  a revenue  matter,  called  the  free  high-school  tuition  act, 
whereby  districts  not  maintaining  high  schools  must  pay  the  tuition  of  all  their 
pupils  who  have  graduated  from  the  eight  grades. 

All  of  these  extensions  and  modifications  brought  the  question  of  revenues  more 
and  more  under  careful  consideration. 

In  all  considerations  of  this  movement  from  chance  to  certainty  in  education 
with  its  consequent  enlarged  demands  for  revenues,  there  are  three  other  items 
which  must  be  noted.  So  long  as  the  course  of  study  contained  only  a few  formal 
subjects,  there  was  little  of  scientific  certainty  that  the  multitudes  of  children  coming 
down  to  the  public  schools  would  find  there  the  kind  of  educational  opportunity  best 
suited  to  their  needs.  There  has  been  a very  slow,  but  a very  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  subjects  taught  and  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  subject-matter 
offered.  All  of  the  formal  subjects  have  been  recast  from  a new  viewpoint.  Many 
practical  subjects  reaching  out  into  the  vocational  have  been  added.  All  these 
extensions  and  additions  require  laboratories,  benches,  shops  and  even  new  buildings. 
Much  of  the  increased  cost  of  public  education  can  be  traced  directly  to  this  attempt 
to  broaden  and  deepen  the  character  of  the  educative  material  and  exercises  within 
the  public  school. 

In  the  old  school  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
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children.  It  seemed  to  be  a general  idea  that  children  would  learn  and  progress 
educationally  in  direct  proportion  to  the  discomfortg  under  which  they  worked.  . 
The  new  idea  of  education  has  brought  with  it  a deeper  and  larger  concern  for  the , 
health  of  the  children  who  come  into  our  public-school  buildings.  The  last  twenty- , 
five  years  has  witnessed  the  introduction  of  new  methods  of  heating,  ventilating, 
lighting,  and  seating  in  our  buildings.  Any  building  which  is  constructed  with  all 
this  modern  equipment  for  preserving  the  health  of  children  must  necessarily  cost 
more  per  cubic  foot  inclosed  than  the  plain,  old-fashioned  buildings.  The  health 
movement  has,  also,  brought  along  with  it  the  gymnasiums  and  playgrounds  with 
their  expensive  apparatus.  No  one  confronting  the  revenue  question  can  overlook 
these  modern  demands  which  have  increased  the  annual  cost  of  public  education. 

The  last  item  which  I shall  mention  is  that  of  the  teacher.  In  the  olden  days, 
it  was  the  merest  gamble  as  to  whether  a child,  upon  coming  into  the  common  school, 
would  find  there  a teacher  competent  to  give  him  any  value  received  for  the  time 
spent.  The  method  of  selecting  the  teacher,  the  requirements  set,  the  pay  offered, 
all  tended  to  secure  a mediocre,  narrow,  dogmatic  individual.  Much  of  the  failure 
of  boys  and  girls  to  have  and  to  use  an  educational  opportunity  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  poor,  ill-trained  teachers  offended  them  and  drove  them  away  from  the  schools. 
The  last  quarter  of  the  century  has  witnessed  a marked  movement  toward  the  pre- 
paring of  teachers  for  their  work.  Normal  schools,  normal  colleges,  and  schools  of 
education  have  sprung  up  throughout  the  country.  The  demand  is  quite  general 
on  the  part  of  boards  of  education  that  teachers  shall  be  prepared  specifically  for 
their  work.  Not  only  shall  they  know  the  subjects  which  are  to  be  taught,  but  they 
shall  be  familiar  with  the  psychology  of  the  child’s  mind  and  the  methods  by  which 
these  subjects  shall  be  imparted.  This  required  preparation  on  the  part  of  a teacher, 
these  higher  standards  of  selection,  have  increased  greatly  the  cost  of  such  prepara- 
tion for  teaching.  That,  in  turn,  has  helped  to  increase  the  salaries  of  these  teachers. 
Today  there  is  no  more  certain  fact  than  that  the  men  and  women  who  are  the  most 
competent  and  capable  in  public  education  are  least  adequately  paid.  While  some 
are  overpaid,  the  great  majority  are  underpaid.  When  all  this  is  said,  however,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  teachers’  salary  budget  has  increased  with  leaps  and  bounds. 
Out  of  a total  amount  of  $37,923,943  expended  in  Illinois  in  1913  for  the  cost  of 
public  education,  $20,570,024  was  expended  for  teachers’  salaries. 

All  of  these  items  and  considerations  have  helped  to  bring  before  us  the  great 
increase  of  taxation  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  program  to  give  all  the 
children  of  all  the  people  of  the  commonwealth  a real  educational  opportunity.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  the  district  alone  could  not  meet  these  revenue  demands. 
In  Illinois  the  public  school  system  has  been  handicapped  and  retarded  in  its  develop- 
ment by  the  dominance  of  the  local  district.  Slowly,  however,  there  has  arisen  an 
increased  demand  for  state  appropriations  to  supplement  local  appropriations. 
Today,  after  much  agitation  and  trial,  the  state  appropriates  annually  three  millions 
of  dollars,  while  there  is  raised  by  local  taxation  almost  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars. 
This  parents’  association  can  consider  no  more  practical  and  no  more  important 
subject  than  ways  and  means  of  securing  adequate  revenues  to  meet  the  demands  of 
modern  education.  We  must  go  before  lawmaking  bodies,  before  commercial  clubs, 
and  before  business  organizations  with  clear  and  convincing  arguments  as  to  the 
needs  of  larger  revenues  and  the  best  methods  of  securing  them. 

INTERRELATION  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND 
THAT  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT 
1914 

There  are  two  large  groups  of  interrelations  existing  between  these  two  officers 
in  the  administration  of  public-school  systems.  The  first  group  may  be  characterized 
as  the  legal  interrelation  and  the  second  group  as  the  professional  interrelation. 

Legal  Interrelations. — There  is  a more  general  condition  upon  which  both 
of  these  depend.  In  some  commonwealths  the  state  superintendent  and  the 
county  superintendents  may  be  elected  or  appointed  by  the  same  power  or  authority. 
In  such  states,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  legal  and  professional  relationships  existing 
between  state  superintendent  and  county  superintendent  will  be  peculiarly  close  and. 
effective.  The  definitions  and  standards  set  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc-  . 
tion  can  easily  be  made  effective,  as  these  county  superintendents  are  the  extension 
of  his  legal  arms.  In  other  commonwealths,  where  the  state  superintendent  and 
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county  superintendents  are  elected  by  the  people  or  where  the  state  superintendent 
is  appointed  by  one  authority,  and  the  county  superintendents  by  another,  we  have 
the  maximum  of  independence  and  variety,  whereas  in  the  former  case  we  would  have 
the  maximum  of  uniformity  and  the  minimum  of  variety..  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
discuss  this  subject  except  in  the  light  of  the  situation  with  which  I am  most  familiar. 
In  Illinois,  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  county  superinten- 
dents are  elected  by  the  people.  Being  elected  by  the  people,  they  cannot  be  removed 
except  upon  the  gravest  charges.  The  fact  that  they  are  elected  by  the  people  gives 
a sense  of  independence  and  security.  In  commonwealths  where  this  relationship 
obtains,  it  is  necessary  that  many  of  the  interrelations  between  state  superintendent 
and  cotmty  superintendent  shall  be  defined  definitely  by  law. 

First:  A most  important  legal  relationship  which  these  officers  bear  to  each  other 
is  in  the  collection  of  statistics.  One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  establishment  of 
the  offices  of  county  superintendent  and  state  superintendent  was  the  collection  of 
data,  and  their  classification  and  publication  for  taxpayers  and  law-makers.  It  is 
believed  that  the  demand  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  such  data  is  growing 
more  imperative.  It  is  very  essential  that  the  law  should  specifically  state  the  powers 
of  the  state  superintendent  in  calling  upon  county  superintendents  and  of  the  county 
superintendent  in  calling  upon  boards  of  education  and  school  officials  for  the  data 
required  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The  law  should  set  certain 
sufficient  penalties  for  neglect  or  failure  to  perform  this  important  duty  of  collecting 
and  furnishing  required  data.  In  Illinois,  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  empowered  to  withhold  the  salary  of  the  county  superintendent;  the  county 
superintendent  is  empowered  to  withhold  the  state  distributive  fund;  and,  under  the 
new  certificating  law,  teachers  are  required  to  make  out  certain  statistical  statements 
and  any  failure  to  do  so  is  declared  unprofessional  conduct  which  may  lead  to  the 
forfeiture  of  the  certificate.  Every  department  of  public  instruction  should  have  a 
statistical  department  in  which  there  is  at  least  one  person  who  gives  the  major 
portion  of  his  time  in  preparing  the  blanks,  advising  with  county  superintendents 
and  school  officers  concerning  the  gathering  of  statistics,  and  in  the  working  out  of 
definite,  attractive  forms  in  which  to  bring  these  data  before  the  public  and  to  the 
members  of  the  legislature. 

Second:  Another  interrelationship  which  should  be  defined  by  law  is  the  co- 
operation of  these  two  officers  in  the  interpretation,  construction,  and  administration 
of  the  school  laws.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  should  be  made  the 
legal  advisor  of  county  superintendents  in  such  questions.  Wherever  a legal  ques- 
tion is  of  such  importance  that  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  desires  the 
opinion  of  the  attorney-general,  he  should  secure  such  opinion.  But  in  99  cases  out 
of  100  or  in  999  cases  out  of  1,000  all  legal  questions  can  be  answered  directly  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Every  department  of  public  instruction  should 
have  a legal  department  at  the  head  of  which  should  be  a man  who  is  first  of  all  a 
lawyer,  who  knows  how  to  read  the  law  and  construe  it,  and  who  is  familiar  with 
court  decisions.  There  should  be  legal  arrangements  provided  for  making  an  appeal 
from  the  county  superintendent  in  certain  legal  questions  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

Third:  The  relationship  between  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
and  county  superintendent  with  respect  to  the  certification  of  teachers  should  be 
clearly  defined  by  law.  Perhaps  no  other  thing  has  led  to  greater  misunderstanding 
and  greater  friction  in  some  of  our  commonwealths  than  this  interrelation.  Just 
what  are  the  proper  relations  to  establish  by  law  is  a matter  upon  which  we  could  not 
agree.  Different  states  would  demand  different  sorts  of  arrangements.  ^ In  Illinois, 
after  many  years  of  study  and  consideration,  a law  has  been  enacted  which  seems  to 
remove  most  of  the  sources  of  misunderstanding  and  annoyance  and  to  establish 
certain  fundamental  and  necessary  relationships  between  state  superintendent  and 
county  superintendent  in  the  administration  of  this  important  matter.  The  law 
gives  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  the  power  to  issue  all  state 
certificates  upon  certain  conditions.  It  provides  a state  examining  board  to  have 
charge  of  making  all  questions  and  examining  of  all  papers  which  relate  to  county 
certificates.  This  board  is  made  up  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who 
is  chairman,  one  person  appointed  by  him,  and  three  county  superintendents  who 
are  nominated  by  the  Coimty  Superintendents’  Section  of  the  State  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation and  appointed  by  the  state  superintendent.  The  kind,  character,  and  valid- 
ity of  county  certificates  are  established  by  law.  It  is  believed  that,  under  the 
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control  of  this  central  board,  constituted  as  it  is,  there  will  be  a greater  degree  of 
uniformity  in  qualifications  of  teachers  and  that  some  of  the  confusion  arid  difficulty 
involved  in  the  previous  plan  will  be  avoided. 

Professional  interrelations. — Under  this  head  I would  place  all  those  relation- 
ships which  exist  between  state  and  county  superintendents  in  their  effort  to  super- 
vise the  schools  of  the  state. 

First:  Through  publications.  Every  state  department  should  be  authorized  by 
law  and  the  funds  should  be  available  for  publishing  freely  all  sorts  of  information 
and  suggestions  to  county  superintendents  with  regard  to  supervision  and  administra- 
tion of  all  phases  of  public  education.  There  should  be  a department  of  publicity  or 
publication  with  someone  definitely  responsible  for  the  mechanical  side  of  the  work. 
It  is  easy  to  believe  that  one  of  the  most  helpful  relationships  which  a department  of 
public  instruction  may  maintain  with  the  county  superintendents  of  the  state  is 
through  its  publications.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  helpful  publications  is  a periodical 
which  shall  carry  out  each  month  to  county  superintendents  data  and 
information  which,  if  placed  in  circulars  and  in  large  reports,  would  reach 
the  persons  for  whom  they  are  intended  too  late  or,  having  reached  them,  will 
not  be  in  the  form  to  attract  immediate  attention.  A bill  is  now  before  Congress 
which  seeks  to  give  all  departments  of  public  instruction  a second-class  postal  rate 
for  such  periodical  publications. 

Second:  Through  conferences.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
has  a great  opportimity  to  promote  wise  supervision  and  administration  by  holding 
annual  conferences  with  the  county  superintendents.  The  conferences  should  be 
small  so  that  the  freest,  most  informal  discussion  may  be  had.  upon  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions with  which  they  are  mutually  concerned.  In  Illinois  it  has  been  the  custom 
for  seven  years  for  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  meet  all  of  the  county 
superintendents  of  the  state  in  an  annual  conference.  As  there  are  102  county  super- 
intendents, it  was  thought  wise  to  divide  them  into  at  least  five  groups.  As  there  are 
five  state  normal  schools,  these  five  conferences  are  held  at  the  five  state  normal 
schools.  The  program  extends  from  one  noon  until  the  next  noon.  The  first  after- 
noon is  given  over  to  a discussion  of  certain  legal  and  administrative  matters  that  are 
of  present  interest.  The  evening  program  is  concerned  with  such  questions  as  are  of 
interest  to  the  normal-school  faculty,  the  county  superintendent,  and  the  state 
superintendent.  The  morning  is  spent  in  visiting  classes  taught  in  the  training  de- 
partment. After  these  classes  have  been  visited,  a time  is  given  over  to  their  dis- 
cussion. To  these  conferences  go  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
as  many  of  his  office  force  as  are  related  to  any  point  which  will  come  up  in  the  con- 
ference. In  a state  where  variety  and  independence  are  prominent,  it  is  very  essential 
that  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  through  his  publications  and 
through  conferences  shall  effect  an  organization  to  carry  out  certain  standards  and 
definitions  of  education. 

Third:  Through  supervisors  who  go  from  the  department  of  public  instruction 
irito  the  various  counties  and  assist  in  certain  specific  forms  of  inspection  and  super- 
vision. Every  department  of  public  instruction  should  be  provided  with  expert 
supervisofs  of  secondary  and  of  rural-school  education.  The  elementary  schools, 
especially  of  the  larger  cities,  having  supervisors  of  their  own,  do  not  stand  in  so 
^eat  need  of  assistance  from  the  department  of  public  instruction.  This  line  of 
interrelationship  perhaps  can  be  best  illustrated  by  me  by  reference  to  what  is  being 
done  by  the  rural-school  supervisors.  Illinois  was  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to 
distinctly  recognize  this  sort  of  an  official  in  the  office  of  public  instruction. 
In  December,  1906,  a person  was  ^pointed  as  assistant  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  who  was  to  give  his  entire  time  to  work  with  the  county 
superintendents  in  helping  to  improve  the  quality  of  supervision  and  es- 
pecially to  improve  the  standard  of  the  one-room  country  schools.  We 
have  10632  such  schools  in  Illinois,  and  while  there  are  many  people  who 
believe  that  they  must  soon  give  way  to  the  consolidated  school,  it  is  not  so 
apparent  to  some  of  us  that  the  disappearance  will  be  within  our  time.  It 
would  seem  to  us  that  we  should  make  these  one-room  schools  the  very  best  instru- 
ments of  public  instruction  that  we  can.  This  supervisor  of  rural  schools  prepared 
certain  minimum  requirements  for  a standard  one-room  country  school.  These 
requirements  related  to  grounds,  buildings,  and  all  the  physical  equipment,  length 
of  term,  course  of  study,  library,  qualifications  of  teachers,  etc.  A diploma  was 
devised  and  a label  provided.  After  a short  time  the  results  of  the  work 
showed  that  the  undertaking  was  of  the  very  greatest  value.  Another  super- 
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visor  was  appointed.  Up  to  the  present  time  these  two  supervisors  have 
visited  from  five  to  six  thousand  of  these  one-room  schools.  Over  sixteen 
hundred  of  them  have  met  the  standard  requirements  and  have  received  the 
diploma  and  have  had  the  label  nailed  upon  their  doors.  For  every  one  that 
has  thus  met  the  requirements,  at  least  four  or  five  have  met  some  one  of  the  require- 
ments set  forth,  but  were  unable  to  meet  all  of  the  requirements.  In  very  much 
the  same  way,  the  departments  of  public  instruction  must  through  their  super- 
visors of  high  schools  go  out  into  the  various  counties  to  advise  with  county 
superintendents  with  regard  to  the  best  methods  and  plans  of  tying  the  high  school 
and  the  elementary  school  together  in  the  most  fruitful  educational  way,  and  of 
relating  the  high  school  to  the  community  as  every  high  school  should  be  related  to> 
the  people  whom  it  serves. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  interrelations  between  the  state  superintendent  and 
county  superintendent  which  cannot  be  enumerated  in  this  brief  statement.  I have 
attempted  what  seemed  to  me  the  most  important  legal  and  professional  relationships 
which  are  established  between  these  two  important  public-school  officers  which  help 
to  promote  the  cause  of  public  education. 

THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

1915 

Someone  has  said  that,  if  a German,  a Frenchman,  and  an  Englishman  were 
asked  to  write  the  life-history  of  a lion,  the  results  would  be  as  follows: 

The  German  would  go  into  his  study,  close  his  door,  light  his  pipe,  sit  down, 
and  spin  out  of  his  inner  consciousness  the  life-history  of  a lion,  beginning  with  the 
earliest  cosmic  period  and  coming  down  to  the  present  time.  The  same  would  be 
published  in  fifteen  volumes  as  an  introduction  to  the  real  subject. 

The  Frenchman  would  collect  all  the  books  which  had  been  written  upon  the 
subject,  read  them  through,  pluck  out  of  them  the  most  vital  and  important  parts, 
and  recast  them  in  the  form  of  the  most  concise  and  lucid  statement  ever  written  on 
the  life-history  of  the  lion. 

The  Englishman  would  gather  together  a large  equipage,  go  down  into  Africa, 
hunt  the  lion  in  his  lair,  shoot  him,  skin  him,  take  him  back  to  England,  mount  him 
in  museums,  and  then  proceed  leisurely  to  write  up  the  notes  of  his  experiences  as 
the  life-history  of  the  lion. 

I do  not  know  whether  this  figure  at  all  represents  these  three  particular  types  of 
mind.  I do  know,  however,  that  we  have  in  the  field  of  education  three  kinds  of 
thinkers  and  workers  corresponding  somewhat  thereto:  (1)  There  are  those  who  can 
evolve  out  of  their  inner  thought  an  educational  system  beautiful  in  its  form,  its 
administration,  and  its  results;  (2)  there  are  others  who  have  an  instinct  for  reading 
all  that  has  ever  been  written  upon  education,  recasting  it,  and  giving  it  a new  form, 
a new  construction,  and  a new  application;  and  (3)  there  are  still  others  who  are 
engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  organizing  or  administering  school  affairs.  They  are 
the  men  of  experience  who  must  try  to  fit  the  ideal  and  literary  systems  which  have 
been  wrought  out  by  the  other  two  types  to  the  actual  existing  state  of  affairs. 

Now,  for  one,  I believe  that  we  need  these  three  points  of  view  in  public  educa- 
tion. We  need  the  philosopher,  the  idealist,  who  throws  aside  the  restraints  of  what 
has  been  and  what  is  and  insists  that  what  is  true  in  thought  can  be  made  true  in 
practice.  It  is  his  insistence  upon  this  perfect  form  that  has  helped  constantly  to 
improve  our  educational  systems.  We  also  need  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  literary 
point  of  view ; who  believe  that  we  must  interpret  the  present  in  the  light  of  the  past ; 
who  have  a fondness  for  collecting  data  and  statistics  and  working  them  over  and 
giving  us  a fresh  restatement  of  them.  And  we  need,  of  course,  the  man  who  is  on 
the  firing  line.  We  need  him  to  try  out  and  embody  all  that  is  given  in  the  ideal  and 
literary  forms  as  fast  as  the  existing  order  will  take  them. 

Now  when  we  come  to  consider  the  forces  which  determine  the  school  district, 
we  meet  with  all  three  of  these  various  points  of  view.  There  are  those  who  on  a 
priori  grounds  can  construct  a school  system  with  the  districts  beautifully  wrought 
out  with  regard  to  organization,  revenues,  and  administration,  and  these  will  insist 
that  this  ideal  is  the  most  practical  on  earth.  There  are  others  who  have  studied  the 
entire  field  of  education,  have  found  what  forces  have  operated  to  determine  the  form 
of  districts  in  other  times  and  in  other  places,  and  who,  fortified  with  these  arguments, 
feel  that  they  can  convince  legislators  and  the  people  of  various  states  that  the  con- 
clusions which  they  have  reached  are  the  ones  which  should  be  embodied  into  actual . 
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practice.  There  are  also  the  practical  men.  These  men,  dealing  as  they  are  with 
the  people  and  with  existing  conditions,  are  in  danger  of  becoming  too  conservative, 
even  pessimistic,  over  the  various  proposals  for  change  and  reconstruction.  Their 
ideas  are  worthy  of  consideration,  but  in  some  respects  they  have,  perhaps,,  received 
an  overrating. 

We  are  fortunate  in  these  days,  however,  that  all  these  forces  are  being  brought 
together  and  are  working  together  to  make  the  very  best  system  possible  out  of  the 
conditions  as  we  have  found  them  in  the  various  commonwealths  of  the  Union. 

I suppose  that  everyone,  whichever  one  of  these  types  he  may  represent,  will 
agree  that  the  state  is  for  certain  large  purposes  in  education  a school  district.  Its 
very  constitution  places  upon  it  the  duty  of  establishing  certain  standards  of  citizen- 
ship. It  becomes  immediately  necessary  for  it  to  effect  a system  whereby  these’ 
' standards  of  intelligence  and  morality  may  be  fixed  and  maintained.  In  this  large 
way,  the  very  existence  of  a democratic  state  compels  it  to  become  a great  school 
district  for  the  organization  and  administration  of  a system  of  education  which  shall 
beget  and  maintain  an  intelligent  citizenship.  So  far  as  I know,  in  every  one  of  the 
commonwealths  of  the  Union  this  point  of  view  has  found  expression  in  the  form  of 
laws  relating  to  courses  of  study,  certain  required  subjects,  minimum  length  of  term, 
standards  of  preparation  and  qualification  of  teachers,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  a de- 
partment of  public  instruction,  which  seeks  through  a general  form  of  advice  and 
supervision  to  carry  these  laws  and  these  policies  into  effect. 

I think  we  would  also  agree  that  in  the  right  development  of  a state  school  sys- 
tem the  state  should  be  divided  into  subdistricts,  in  order  that  local  sentiment,  local 
initiative,  local  leadership,  and  local  responsibility  may  develop.  Education  is  a 
thing  which  must  be  achieved  rather  than  received.  The  state  may  set  standards 
and  may  provide  a wide-flung  system  of  organization,  administration,  and  super- 
vision, but  it  will  prove  more  or  less  a failure  unless  the  people  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  state  seek,  through  their  own  desire  and  in  their  own  way,  to  secure  for  their 
children  the  kind  of  education  which  seems  to  them  best.  I do  not  believe  that  any 
state  should  allow  a single  square  mile  of  its  territory  to  be  without  educational 
opportunity  because  in  that  section  indifference,  ignorance,  and  greed  stand  in  the 
way  of  a local  demand.  We  will  agree,  however,  that  until  that  particular  section 
becomes  intellectually  aroused  and  until  it  seeks  earnestly  after  the  thing,  it  will  not 
find  it  in  the  truest  and  best  sense.  In  these  local  districts  and  units,  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  give  large  opportunity  for  participation  in  the  educational 
process  by  the  people  themselves.  I take  it,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  dividing  the  state  into  school  districts  is  the  large  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people 
for  local  self-control,  as  well  as  the  belief  that  education  will  work  its  best  results  When 
it  rests  as  largely  as  possible  upon  local  initiative  and  local  responsibility.  It  is  here 
that  the  question  arises  as  to  what  factors  should  determine  the  size  of  this  local 
district.  In  Illinois,  the  greatest  variety  obtains  in  the  size  and  character  of  the 
local  district.  It  is  easy  to  discover,  however,  that  practically  all  of  these  districts 
have  been  determined,  to  a large  extent,  by  the  community  idea.  Wherever  a 
group  of  people  was  conscious  in  any  way  of  this  community  feeling,  it  sought  to 
incorporate  itself  into  a school  district. 

Now,  a community  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  define.  It  may  be  a city  like 
Chicago  with  its  2,393,325  inhabitants,  with  its  representatives  from  every  nation  of 
the  earth,  or  it  may  be  a little  rural  community  with  not  over  twelve  families.  Each 
feels  that  it  is  a community  and  that  its  schools  should  be  organized  and  administered 
so  as  to  serve  the  peculiar  needs  of  its  people.  In  the  one,  we  have  326,342  children 
enrolled,  7,544  teachers,  and  $17,329,407.98  expended  annually,  all  this  under  the 
control  and  management  of  one  board  of  education.  In  contrast  to  this,  we  have 
10,632  one-room,  one-teacher  school  districts,  which  have  an  enrollment  of  a little 
over  300,000  children,  taught  by  10,632  teachers,  and  administered  by  over  32,000 
school  officers.  The  majority  of  these  districts  are  subject  to  change  in  territory — 
additions  or  subtractions,  as  certain  families  or  groups  of  families  desire,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  to  be  changed  from  one  district  to  another — but  it  is  a kind  of  com- 
munity feeling  that  accounts,  in  the  main,  for  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
these  school  districts.  There  is,  however,  a more  determining  force  in  shaping  the 
school  districts  than  this  community  sentiment.  It  is  the  revenue  proposition. 
Wherever  the  state  furnishes  the  large  part  of  the  revenue  necessary  to  maintain  the 
schools,  taxation  may  not  play  so  large  a part  in  the  shaping  of  local  districts,  but 
wherever  the  large  part  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  schools  falls  upon  the  local 
district,  it  exerts  a tremendous  influence  in  determining  boundaries.  In  Illinois,  in 
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the  year  1914,  $44,000,000  were  expended  in  public  education.  Of  this  amount,  the 
state  contributed  only  $3,000,000.  The  districts  had  to  raise  practically  the  entire 
amount.  In  some  parts  of  the  state,  the  desire  to  keep  a district  free  from  heavy 
taxation  may  lead  to  its  being  kept  as  a separate  district  long  after  it  has  ceased  to 
serve  a good  school  purpose. 

In  Illinois,  we  have  a number  of  instances  where  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
landowners  and  property  owners  to  avoid  being  attached  to  a larger  school  district 
where  a better  school  is  taught  and  a higher  rate  of  taxation  exists  led  them  to  fight 
consolidation  for  none  other  than  selfish  reasons.  However,  in  a great  majority  of 
cases,  every  effort  is  put  forth  to  discover  new  ways  and  means  of  raising  enough 
revenue  to  support  the  type  of  school  which  the  laws  of  the  state  require  and  the 
community  desires.  Small  districts  have  been  found  in  many  respects  incompetent 
to  raise  sufficient  revenues  to  maintain  good  schools.  This  is  especially  true  as  the 
schools  are  extended  upward  through  the  high  school  and  downward  through  the 
kindergarten,  and  as  we  enrich  the  course  of  study  by  adding  on  the  sciences,  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  and  such  subjects  as  call  for  laboratories,  benches,  and 
machinery.  Some  districts  that  found  the  revenues  quite  sufficient  before  these 
modem  changes  in  length  of  year,  length  of  school  life,  and  modem  courses  of  study 
have  found  it  impossible  to  raise  sufficient  revenues  to  meet  these  new  demands. 

Two  general  plans  have  been  used  to  meet  the  difficulty.  One  is  the  consolida- 
tion of  a number  of  districts  into  a larger  district,  which  consolidated  district  would 
have  sufficient  taxable  property  to  raise  a revenue  adequate  for  all  the  school  needs. 
Another  plan  was  to  organize  high-school  districts.  This  second  plan  is  a purely 
revenue  device.  Under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  the  local  districts  are  restricted  to  a levy 
of  U per  cent  for  educational  puropses  and  1^  per  cent  for  building  purposes.  Boards 
of  directors  and  boards  of  education  have  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain 
schools,  under  modern  conditions,  with  such  revenue,  restrictions.  However,  by 
organizing  a large  high-school  territory  covering  a number  of  elementary  districts, 
the  law  permitt^  the  high-school  board  to  levy  per  cent  for  educational  purposes 
and  per  cent  for  building  purposes,  which  furnished  ample  revenue  for  maintain- 
ing a good  high  school.  Each  of  the  underlying  elementary  school  districts  can 
still  continue  to  levy  to  the  full  limit  of  the  law. 

There  is  a growing  sentiment  in  certain  localities  to  make  the  county  the  unit 
for  taxation  and  organization  of  all  the  schools  of  the  county.  This  plan,  it  is  thought 
would  obviate  these  various  attempts  at  overlapping  districts.  It  is  one  of  those 
consummations  devoutly  to  be  wished,  but  which,  wished  ever  so  hard,  is  difficult  to 
bring  about  under  the  present  conditions.  If  we  could  begin  anew  we  might  organ- 
ize our  districts  according  to  rather  ideal  plans,  but,  from  a standpoint  of  making 
things  better  than  they  are,  the  revenue  idea  is  leading  us  from  the  smaller  district 
gradually  toward  the  larger. 

Supervision  and  several  other  matters  have  had  some  influence  in  determining 
school  districts,  but,  in  the  main,  the  two  large  factors  have  been  (1)  the  community 
feeling  with  the  local  desire  to  control  and  manage  the  school  which  is  to  minister 
unto  that  community,  and  (2)  the  need  of  adequate  revenues  to  carry  into  successful 
operation  the  kind  of  school  system  required  by  the  state  and  desired  by  the  local 
community. 


RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 
1916 

Speaking  for  the  members  of  this  great  Association,  I cannot  assume  that  your 
welcome  extends  any  farther  than  to  us  as  a body  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  a 
great  work.  I cannot  assume  that  your  welcome  extends  to  the  ideas  which  we  bring, 
to  the  educational  programs  and  resolutions  which  we  shall  here  formulate.  This 
fact  is  not  mentioned  as  a matter  of  complaint,  but  rather  to  raise  a question  which 
strikes  at  the  very  spirit  of  American  life.  It  is  charged  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  scant  regard  for  the  opinions  of  their  leaders  in  any  field  of  thought,  that 
they  treat  with  indifference  or  contempt  the  opinions  of  experts,  that  they  resent 
authority,  and  show  little  respect  for  law.  I cannot,  of  my  own  knowledge  or  expe- 
rience, assert  that  this  attitude  is  peculiar  to  America,  but  some  who  are  widely 
traveled  and  deeply  learned  in  the  affairs  of  nations  declare  that  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  are  the  leaders  of  thought — ^the  experts — ^held  in  such  light  regard  as  in  this 
great  democracy. 

In  the  face  of  this  great  world-crisis,  it  is  becoming  in  us  as  the  leaders  ofeduca- 
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tion  in  this  great  democracy  to  review  seriously  our  educational  creeds  and  philoso- 
phies to  see  whether  this  gross  national  defect  is  in  any  way  chargeable  as  an  outcome 
of  our  educational  system. 

Of  course,  some  of  it  results  directly  from  the  very  form  of  our  government. 
Its  cornerstone  is  the  Declaration  of  Indeoendence  whose  glowing  lines  declare 
“that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  are  endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights.” 
No  one  who  believes  in  the  true  spirit  of  a democracy  will  in  any  way  try  to  tarnish 
the  luster  of  those  shining,  glorious  words,  but  he  will  stupidly  err  if  in  accepting  the 
doctrine  that  all  men  are  created  equal  he  concludes  therefrom  that  the  judgments  of 
all  men  are  equally  trustworthy  upon  all  questions.  No  one  will  lightly  cast  a doubt 
upon  the  soundness  of  this  doctrine  of  equality  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  equality  of 
opportunity.  The  cynic  may  deny  it  and  the  unfortunate  may  doubt  it,  but  the 
man  of  faith,  the  patriot,  will  ever  hold  it  as  a sound  and  precious  truth,  although  he 
knows  that  equality  of  opportunity  does  not  mean  equality  of  condition  or  attain- 
ment. This  gospel  of  equality  of  opportunity  is  the  modern  Jacob’s  ladder  on  which 
are  seen  ascending  and  descending,  not  angels,  but  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women. 
Who  are  these  that  are  descending?  They  are  the  children  and  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren  of  those  men  and  women  who  heard  the  call  of  opportunity,  and 
who,  through  heroic  effort  and  merit,  climbed  to  the  very  top,  honor^  by  the  people 
as  worthy  leaders,  and  blessed  as  noble  benefactors,  but  whose  offspring  lost  the 
gleam  of  the  star  and  tbe  call  of  opportunity,  and  foolishly  assumed  that  achievement 
and  merit  can  be  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and  stupidly  erred  in  thinking  that 
in  America  positions  of  social  and  civic  preferment  are  her^itary.  So  down  they 
come,  some  of  them  reluctantly,  some  of  them  resentfully,  but  nevertheless  they 
descend  to  get  a new  point  of  view  and  a new  start.  And  who  are  these  who  are 
ascending?  They  are  those  who  have  caught  the  glint  of  the  star  and  have  heard  the 
call.  Here  is  a lad  whose  father  but  yesterday  was  a workman  on  the  section.  This 
is  the  son  of  a fruit  peddler.  And  this  one  caught  his  vision  and  his  zeal  between 
the  handles  of  a plow.  These,  all,  are  the  children  of  high  endeavor,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  American  opportunity.  Who,  with  all  of  its  inconsistencies,  with  all  of 
its  disappointments,  with  all  of  its  failures,  would  draw  a curtain  of  doubt  and  dis- 
couragement over  this  glowing  ideal? 

But  while  something  of  this  national  infirmity  which  we  are  considering  may 
spring  from  this  foundation  doctrine  of  freedom  and  equality,  we  may  discover  if  we 
look  farther  that  much  of  it  finds  its  origin  in  our  educational  creeds  and  philoso- 
phies. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  w^e  were  writing  the  governmental  theories  of 
Rousseau  into  our  Declaration  of  Independence  we  were  writing  his  educational 
ideas  into  our  systems  of  education.  But  it  took  over  a hundred  years  for  his 
theories  of  extreme  individualism,  of  revolt  against  authority  in  education,  to  exert 
any  marked  influence  upon  the  prevailing  methods  in  education.  But  reinforced 
by  the  sweet  and  gentle  teachings  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  and  systematized  by 
Herbart  the  spirit  of  this  great  revolt  against  the  ancient  doctrines  of  authority  and 
discipline  and  obedience  has  swept  into  and  pervaded  the  entire  body  of  our  system  of 
public  education. 

No  one  who  knows  will  undertake  to  deny  that  this  great  change  has  brought 
into  public  education  a spirit  of  sympathy  which  is  sadly  needed. 

It  changed  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  educational  solar  system.  It  placed  the 
child  and  his  interests  at  the  center,  and  made  all  other  matters — educational 
theories,  courses  of  study,  and  methods  of  instruction — revolve  about  him  and  take 
their  meaning  from  him.  It  breathed  into  the  nostrils  of  an  austere  and  rigid  form 
the  breath  of  life  and  it  became  a living  soul. 

All  of  this  the  most  conservative  will  admit.  They  will  go  even  farther  and 
agree  that  this  great  rebirth  in  educational  doctrines  and  procedure  has  added 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  our  democracy.  But  there  are  many,  who  are  in  no  sense 
educational  heretics,  asking  seriously  whether  we  have  not  carried  this  spirit  of 
individualism  too  far.  There  are  those  who  are  not  wedded  to  the  old  regime  in 
education  who  feel  that  modern  society  has  suffered  a great  loss  by  this  extreme 
reaction  against  authority  and  discipline  and  obedience. 

No  one  will  denv  that  every  child  has  certain  inborn  possibilities  and  potentiali- 
ties which  must  be  allowed  to  unfold  according  to  the  law  of  his  own  nature,  but  one 
may  very  properly  question  whether  any  individual  so  developed  can  live  and  work 
with  his  fellows,  can  play  the  part  of  a man  of  affairs  of  a great  nation,  unless  he  has 
learned  somewhere  along  the  line  that  beyond  his  individual  needs  and  desires  there 
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lie  powerful  social  and  civic  forces  and  laws  which  will  add  to  or  subtract  from  his 
personal  power  and  influence  as  he  works  with  them  or  against  them.  No  one  desires 
a return  of  the  old  strait- jacket  system  of  discipline.  Everyone  rejoices  in  the  new 
freedom  which  has  come  to  the  child  in  the  new  methods  of  organization  and  control, 
but  many  thoughtful  people  are  asking  whether  the  movement  has  not  gone  too  far, 
whether  our  children  are  not  suffering  a distinct  loss  in  character  through  the  decay 
of  obedience  to  rule  and  order,  whether  it  is  not  breeding  a weakness  in  the  very 
quality  of  citizenship. 

Everyone  wants  the  child  to  think  out  for  himself  everything  that  lies  within  his 
power.  Everyone  wants  him  to  doubt,  to  question,  to  experiment  until  he  finds  a 
satisfactory  answer.  No  one  wants  him  to  accept  the  opinions  and  commands  of 
others  with  unthinking  docility.  No  one  asks  that  he  stultify  his  own  intelligence 
and  smother  his  own  will  in  servile,  stupid  obedience  to  another.  But  many  believe 
profoundly  that  the  greatest  respect  for  authority  is  compatible  with  the  highest 
degree  of  intelligence,  that  the  strongest  will  is  capable  of  the  most  instant  and  com- 
plete obedience  to  the  will  of  others,  that  the  very  greatest  degree  of  freedom  comes 
only  to  him  who  recognizes  and  obeys  established  law  and  authority. 

It  is  very  right  that  we  should  hold  up  before  the  youth  of  this  country  the 
opportunity  that  everyone  has  to  become  a leader  in  some  field  of  endeavor.  It- 
furnishes  a worthy  ideal.  It  points  out  a definite  star  to  which  all  may  hitch  their 
wagon.  But  we  shall  err  greatly  if  we  do  not  make  it  clear  that  there  can  be  no 
leaders  unless  there  are  followers ; that  an  army  made  up  wholly  of  generals  would  be 
an  impossible  army.  We  must  show  that  no  one  can  lead  unless  he  has  learned  how 
to  follow.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  great  economic,  social,  and 
civic  democracy  demands  group-thinking  and  group-acting;  that  its  very  safety 
depends  upon  the  power  of  its  citizens  to  fix  their  thought  harmoniously  upon  a 
common  aim,  to  concentrate  their  effort  solidly  toward  a common  end. 

I do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I am  not  alarmed  by  every  shadow  cast 
by  the  clouds  of  war.  I refuse  to  become  panic-stricken  at  the  sight  of  the  very 
clouds  themselves.  I do  not  share  that  feeling  of  worshipful  awe  which  some  good 
people  are  exhibiting  toward  this  new  international  god  called  Efficiency.  How  in 
the  midst  of  this  great  test  of  the  nations  that  word  has  been  flung  around  the  world ! 
How  it  has  been  blazoned  upon  the  very  sky!  A gentleman  addressing  a large 
audience  in  one  of  our  cosmopolitan  cities  declared  that  unless  the  United  States 
could  effect  through  its  educational  system  the  same  degree  of  economic  and  govern- 
mental efficiency  possessed  by  some  of  the  European  nations,  Ichabod  would  be 
written  across  our  door  and  the  light  of  our  great  democracy  would  go  out  forever. 
Not  a few  of  us  will  sympathize  with  the  statement  of  the  speaker  who  replied  that 
rather  would  he  contemplate  the  destruction  of  American  democracy  through  its 
liberty-loving,  wasteful,  blundering  incompetence  than  assist  in  compelling  it  to 
that  fatal  form  of  efficiency  which  is  driving  some  European  nations  on  to  their  certain 
ruin.  Not  one  of  us  desires  that  the  American  government  shall  become  so  compactly 
articulate  that  like  an  ivory  ball  it  shall  take  its  directions  and  angles  of  reflections 
from  a cue  held  in  one  man’s  hand. 

But  we  shall  be  untrue  to  the  sacred  trust  committed  to  us  as  leaders  in  public 
education  if  we  do  not  weigh  carefully  the  meaning  of  that  great  word  efficiency  in  its 
relation  both  to  our  educational  system  and  to  our  government.  We  may  discover 
that  a very  great  deal  of  the  thing  which  that  word  signifies  can  be  appropriated 
by  us  with  profit  to  our  schools  and  to  our  nation.  We  may  discover  that  through 
the  shifting  of  the  emphasis  in  some  of  our  theories  of  education  and  thought,  the 
redirection  of  some  of  our  methods  of  instruction  and  control,  we  shall  attain  that 
kind  of  efficiency  which  is  the  essence  of  a real  democracy — individual  freedom  with 
respect  for  authority,  personal  independence  with  loyal  acknowledgment  of  leader- 
shin,  the  greatest  degree  of  intellectual  and  civic  liberty,  joined  with  the  most  pro- 
found respect  for  law  and  order. 

OBSERVABLE  TENDENCIES  TOWARD  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 

1917 

During  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  Holy  Land  it  was  a custom  of  Roman 
soldiers  to  compel  the  natives  to  go  with  them  on  certain  journeys.  If  a Roman 
soldier  were  going  through  a particularly  dangerous  portion  of  the  city,  he  might 
comi  el  two  well-known  Hebrews  to  walk  one  on  each  side  of  him  for  purposes  of 
protection.  If  his  journey  was  to  some  distant  part  of  the  country,  he  might  compel 
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them  to  carry  his  burdens.  Out  of  this  custom,  no  doubt,  came  that  remarkable 
statement  of  the  Master,  “Whosoever  compelleth  thee  to  go  with  him  a mile,  go  with 
him  twain.”  And  around  that  statement  through  the  succeeding  centuries  has 
waged  a serious  discussion.  How  much  of  the  activities  of  an  individual  may  be 
determined  by  external  authority  without  a loss  of  those  individualities  so  essential 
to  sound  character?  How  far  can  a local  community  go  in  giving  over  the  control  of 
its  institutions  to  some  superior  governing  power  without  a loss  of  local  initiative  and 
local  leadership  so  elemental  in  any  free  government?  How  far  can  a nation  go  in 
compelling  the  obedience  of  its  citizens  without  invading  those  individual  rights  and 
liberties  which  are  the  essence  of  a real  democracy?  Abraham  Lincoln  was  undoubt- 
edly pondering  some  such  questions  as  these  when,  during  one  of  the  most  critical 
periods  of  the  Civil  War,  he  said,  “It  has  long  been  a grave  question  whether  any 
nation  not  too  strong  for  the  liberties  of  its  people  can  be  strong  enough  to  maintain 
its  existence  in  great  emergencies.” 

Every  schoolboy  knows  how  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  settled  by  little  groups 
of  people  drawn  hither  and  held  together  by  some  peculiar  conception  of  religion, 
social  laws,  or  government;  how  each  of  these  settlements  acted  like  a magnet  to 
draw  to  it  other  people  sharing  those  peculiar  ideas  and  ideals;  how,  as  these  colonies 
grew,  pride  in  their  local  institutions  and  resentment  against  interference  from  outside 
forces  grew  also.  He  knows  how  fears  and  jealousies  between  these  colonies  made  it 
difficult  to  effect  a central  organization  strong  enough  to  protect  them  against  the 
attacks  of  savage  tribes.  They  learned  very  slowly  that  in  order  to  save  one’s  soul 
one  must  at  least  be  willing  to  lose  it.  Every  student  knows  that  when  that  greatest 
of  colonial  emergencies  arose — the  Revolutionary  War — the  jealousies  and  fears  of 
these  several  colonies  endangered  its  success  by  their  unwillingness  to  surrender 
some  of  their  local  rights  into  the  hand  of  a central  power.  Franklin  saw-  it  clearly 
when  he  flung  his  banner  before  them  bearing  the  emblem  of  a disjointed  snake  with 
its  subscribed  legend,  “Unite  or  perish.”  Every  student  of  that  war  knows  that  at 
several  stages  it  seemed  that  defeat  would  certainly  result  from  their  bitter  inter- 
colonial jealousies.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  it  was  only  through  the  great 
character  and  personality  of  George  Washington,  in  whom  all  these  colonies  placed 
their  faith  and  respect,  that  these  crises  were  past  and  the  Revolution  carried  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

But  did  this  great  struggle  for  a common  cause  with  its  common  sacrifices  and 
cooperative  effort  teach  the  people  of  these  colonies  that  a strong  central  authority 
was  essential  to  the  preservation  of  those  local  institutions  and  liberties  which  they 
cherished  so  highly?  In  the  constitutional  convention  and  in  all  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussions of  that  document  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  it  appeared  that  the  lesson  had  not 
been  learned.  The  ablest  and  most  eloquent  men  of  the  nation  championed  two 
radically  opposed,  if  not  antagonistic,  views  of  the  relation  of  the  nation  to  the  states 
which  composed  it.  Had  the  several  states  made  a sufficient  grant  of  power  to  the 
central  government  to  constitute  a really  sovereign  Nation?  Out  of  all  these  serious 
and  learned  discussions  had  come  no  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question.  That 
answer  did  not  come  until  the  day  when,  upon  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  the 
government  laid  its  iron  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  dissenting  states  and  said: 
"‘Whether  you  think  it  is  constitutional  or  not,  whether  you  will  or  not,  we  are  going 
to  compel  you  to  go  a mile  along  the  great  highway  of  national  unity  and  national 
sovereignty.”  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Abraham  Lincoln  or  anyone  else  know 
that  our  forefathers  had  brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a nation  that  was  strong 
enough  to  maintain  its  existence  in  great  emergencies. 

But  did  these  dissenting  states  stop  at  the  end  of  the  mile  of  compulsion  on  this 
road  toward  a greater  national  consciousness,  a greater  national  solidarity?  One  of 
the  most  glorious  pages  of  our  history  is  the  record  of  the  many  volunteer  miles  which 
these  states  have  gone  towards  that  goal.  How  have  these  miles  been  traveled? 
Mainly  through  the  organization  of  national  associations  with  a nation-wide  volunteer 
membership.  These  associations  have  brought  men  and  women  from  all  the  states 
of  the  Union  to  consider  questions  economic,  social,  religious,  educational.  As  these 
representatives  from  the  several  states  have  met  and  reasoned  together,  common 
ground  and  common  interests  have  been  discovered  and  common  standards  estab- 
lished. Out  of  these  conferences  and  discussions  have  arisen  nation-wide  programs 
of  thought  and  action. 

In  this  great  work  of  securing  national  solidarity  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation has  played  its  part.  Organized  in  1847,  up  to,  and  for  several  years  after, 
the  Civil  War,  like  all  other  so-called  national  organizations,  it  was  sectional  in  its 
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membership.  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Kne  was  the  common  division  of  all  such  organi- 
zations. When  some  of  us  who  were  born  in  the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War  attended 
our  first  meeting  of  this  Association,  we  were  not  a little  surprised  to  see  men  from 
Texas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  North  Carolina  standing  on  the  platform  and 
speaking  in  favor  of  certain  nation-wide  ideals  and  programs  in  education  which 
sotmded  strangely  familiar  to  our  ears.  These  men  and  women,  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
representing  the  two  sections  of  this  country  which  had  for  so  many  years  held 
nothing  in  common  on  the  great  subject  of  education,  meeting  and  conferring 
together  in  the  halls  of  the  Association  and  in  the  lobbies  of  the  hotels,  discovert 
that  they  could  think  together  and  act  together  on  many  nation-wide  movements 
in  education.  They  found  that  their  differences  were  more  psychological  than 
geographical;  that  when  they  composed  their  intellectual  and  sentimental  differ- 
ences, mountains  and  streams  could  no  longer  divide.  They  came  to  think  na- 
tionally, to  feel  nationally,and  to  act  nationally. 

Other  influences  have  worked  mightily  in  the  same  direction.  Every  man  or 
womaii  who  has  caught  up  the  ideas,  the  ideals,  the  sentiments  of  American  life  and 
embodied  them  in  literary  form  has  helped  to  create  and  extend  the  true  spirit  of 
nationalism.  The  national  government  has  also  done  its  share  toward  encouraging 
and  stimulating  the  people  of  the  various  states  in  the  nationalizing  of  educational 
thought  and  procedure.  Our  forefathers  early  saw  that  no  democratic  form  of 
government  could  long  endure  unless  it  was  built  upon  the  foundations  of  common 
standards  of  intelligence,  common  standards  of  morality,  and  common  standards  of 
citizenship.  They  saw  clearly  that  no  such  common  standards  could  be  established 
and  maintained  except  through  the  work  of  a wide-flung  system  of  common-school 
education.  They  wisely  concluded  that  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  super- 
vision of  such  systems  of  common-school  education  was  the  peculiar  fimction  of  the 
states;  that  the  relation  of  the  Union  to  such  systems  was  best  expressed  by  grants 
and  gifts  to  incite  and  encourage  the  states  to  their  utmost  in  providing  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a good  common-school  education  for  all  their  future  citizens.  And,  by 
one  of  those  seemingly  divinely  ordered  judgments,  they  decided  to  make  such  gifts 
and  grants  to  the  states  without  any  condition  whatever.  They  did  not  surround 
them  with  barbed-wire  entanglements.  They  took  the  word  of  the  state  in  good 
faith  that  it  would  use  these  grants  and  gifts  for  the  purpose  intended. 

At  present  there  is  an  “observable  tendency  ’’  on  the  part  of  the  national  govern- 
ment to  depart  from  that  long-established  tradition  and  policy  of  making  grants  and 
gifts  to  the  commonwealths  without  condition.  We  have  seen  a bill  considered  by 
Confess  for  two  sessions  and  finally  enacted  into  law  which  seems  to  indicate  a 
striking  departm-e  from  that  long-established  policy. 

This  bill,  as  everyone  knows,  seeks  to  promote  throughout  the  commonwealths 
of  the  Union  a certain  form  of  education  called  vocational  education.  There  are 
written  into  the  measure  words  and  phrases  which  seem  to  be  the  shadow  of  a coming 
event.  That  coming  event  seems  to  be  an  active  participation  by  the  nation  in  the 
educational  affairs  of  the  various  commonwealths.  I know  that  many  of  the  men 
who  have  stood  closest  to  the  preparation  of  this  bill  do  not  believe  that  there  is  in  its 
provisions  the  least  danger  that  the  autonomy  of  public  education  within  any  of  the 
commonwealths  will  be  interfered  with.  The  national  Commissioner  of  Education, 
in  whose  word  and  judgment  I have  the  greatest  confidence,  has  assured  me  that  he 
does  not  believe  that  there  is  anything  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  necessarily 
means  the  obtrusion,  in  any  way,  of  national  agencies  within  the  several  states.  I 
know  that  he  believes  that  it  does  not,  but  we  are  warranted  and  justified  in  looking 
carefully  into  the  meaning  of  these  words. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  a National  Commission  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a group  of  highly  paid  experts.  It 
provides  $200,000  annually  for  this  vocational  board  to  use  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  The  language  of  the  bill  is  that  this  “National  Board  shall  co- 
operate vdth  the  state  board  in  administering  the  provisions  of  the  act.”  In  another 
part  it  says  that  the  “state  board  shall  cooperate  with  the  national  board  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  provisions  of  this  act.”  It  may  be  that  all  this  machinery  and  all 
this  language  do  not  at  all  justify  the  apprehension  that  some  of  us  feel.  However, 
we  have  seen  federal  agents  come  into  the  several  states  and  do  a very  large  business 
on  much  less  warrant  of  law  than  is  contained  in  this  bill.  What  are  these  highly 
paid  federal  experts  to  do?  The  answer  comes  from  an  authoritative  source  that 
they  are  to  conduct  investigations  and  surveys  in  the  various  states  along  the  lines  of 
vocational  education  aud  report  to  the  federal  board.  Fortimately  or  unfortunately. 
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as  the  case  may  be,  we  are  familiar  with  tte  meaning  of  the  terms  "investigations’* 
and  "surveys”  and  we  know  that  many  educational  crimes,  if  that  is  not  too  strong  a 
word,  have  been  committed  under  these  names.  We  have  seen  within  the  last  few 
years  a great  private  corporation,  with  a large  fund  of  money  in  its  possession,  go 
into  various  states  under  the  guise  of  conducting  investigations  and  make  surveys 
which  have,  in  some  instances,  at  least,  created  great  confusion  and  produced  great 
harm.  And  it  does  not  alter  the  situation  to  say  that  it  is  a voluntary  matter,  that 
the  organization  sends  its  experts  only  when  invited  to  do  so.  One  of  the  most  com- 
pelling powers  on  earth  is  a hand  filled  with  glittering  gold.  It  is  not  at  all  compli- 
mentary to  human  nature  to  have  to  record  what  sudden  and  almost  unaccountable 
changes  have  been  brought  by  that  extended,  bounteous  band,  and  how  some  who 
have  accepted  it  with  hasty  joy  have  been  all  unprepared  to  find  in  the  other  hand  a 
gleaming  sword.  These  experts  are  all  of  them,  so  far  as  I know,  men  of  extensive 
training  and  of  wide  theoretical  and  scholastic  preparation.  _ No  one  need  to  ques- 
tion in  any  way  the  motives  either  of  this  great  organization  or  of  these  experts 
whose  services  it  secures.  They  are  men  and  women  who  have  a real  interest  in 
educational  affairs  and  a great  zeal  to  go  out  and  do  something.  The  danger  con- 
sists in  their  going  into  states  without  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  historic  back- 
ground out  of  which  the  school  system  of  that  state  has  developed;  without  a suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  trial  and  conflict  which  has  attended  that  development; 
without  understanding  fully  the  local  conditions  and  colorings  which  have  entered 
in  to  make  it  what  it  is;  and  without  understanding  these  things,  it  is  surprising  that 
more  harm  has  not  been  done  than  has  really  resulted  from  these  investigations. 

Every  person  familiar  with  these  state  systems  has  learned  at  least  two  things 
that  are  worth  remembering.  A hundred  years  of  experience  in  public  education 
has  shown  clearly  that  the  unit  of  organization,  maintenance,  and  administration 
may  be  too  small  for  economic  and  efficient  service.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the 
unit  of  organization  and  administration  may  be  too  large.  Its  administrative  forces 
may  be  so  far  from  the  place  where  the  actual  work  is  done  as  to  be  most  uneconomic 
and  inefficient  in  its  results.  Somewhere  between  the  single  district  and  the  state  we 
shall  one  day  find  a unit  of  organization  and  supervision  which  will  produce  the  best 
educational  results  for  the  amount  of  money  and  energy  expended.  This  hundred 
years  of  experience  in  public  education  has  also  taught  us  clearly  the  danger  of  conflict 
in  too  many  overhead  supervising  forces  and  bodies.  In  most  of  our  commonwealths 
we  have  some  form  of  supervision  in  the  underlying  districts.  There  are  also  admin- 
istrative and  supervising  officers  connected  with  the  townships  in  many  of  these 
states.  The  county  is  quite  universally  a unit  of  administration  and  supervision  with 
an  officer  exercising  rather  well-defined  duties  and  powers.  Above  these  come  the 
state  departments  with  their  various  supervising  and  inspecting  bodies  and  agents. 
In  some  states  the  state  university  and  the  state  board  of  health  exercise,  with  or 
without  the  warrant  of  law,  certain  powers  of  visiting  and  inspecting  the  public 
schools  for  one  purpose  or  another.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  have 
developed  in  many  of  these  states  a hierarchy  of  supervising  and  administering 
bodies. 

Now,  if  another  state  board  has  to  be  created  in  each  one  of  the  commonwealths, 
with  the  specific  function  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  law  on  vocational  educa- 
tion, it  will  add  to  this  existing  confusion.  Already  many  of  our  districts  have  estab- 
lished the  very  forms  of  education  which  this  bill  seeks  to  establish.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  already^  been  expended  in  Illinois  by  the  various  boards  in  erecting 
buildings  and  providing  apparatus  and  instruction  along  these  very  lines  of  agricul- 
ture, domestic  science,  manual  training,  and  vocational  education.  Will  these  local 
districts  be  willing  to  surrender  the  control  of  the  plants  they  have  developed  in  order 
to  secure  from  the  state  a few  thousand  dollars?  Does  there  not  appear  a serious 
opportunity  for  misunderstanding  and  conflict?  Then  there  is  beyond  all  this  the 
National  Commission.  I cannot  understand  how  this  commission  can  be  certain 
that  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  being  complied  with,  unless  through  its  experts  it 
comes  into  the  state  to  examine  the  equipment,  the  programs  of  study,  and  the 
rnethods  of  instruction.  If  this  is  to  be  the  case,  one  must  be  excused  for  picturing 
the  most  serious  consequences  in  the  way  of  misunderstanding  and  confusion.  We 
are  not  without  experience  on  this  very  point.  The  national  government,  in  its 
pits  and  grants  for  higher  education  within  the  various  commonwealths,  has  not 
followed  the  policy  established  respecting  common  schools.  In  its  gifts  to  certain 
of  the  so-called  land-grant  colleges  it  has  specified  certain  conditions.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  fixed  these  conditions  and  has  administered  them.  Certain 
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of  our  a^icultural  colleges  in  the  West  have  for  years  suffered  the  very  greatest 
inconveniences  on  account  of  the  misunderstandings  and  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  state  authorities  and  the  national  authorities.  This  has  reached  such  a 
grave  situation  in  the  case  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
that  within  the  last  few  weeks  that  University  has  notified  the  national  government 
that  it  would  sever  its  connection  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
and  give  up  the  grant  rather  than  submit  to  the  impossible  requirements  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  upon  the  University. 

No  one  will  be  deceived  by  the  statement,  however  honestly  made,  of  certain 
gentlemen  who  say  that  the  money  which  is  appropriated  and  offered  under  the 
provisions  of  this  law  belongs  to  the  nation  and  that  the  states  may  accept  it  or  not — 
that  there  is  nothing  compulsory  about  it.  No  greater  bit  of  sophistry  was  ever 
uttered  than  that  which  tries  to  make  it  appear  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  having  a 
national  fund  which  does  not  belong  to  the  states.  The  states  are  the  nation  and 
the  nation  is  the  states.  Every  dollar  collected  by  direct  or  indirect  taxation  by  the 
naticmal  government  comes  from  the  states.  Moreover,  many  of  the  wealthier 
states  know  that  they  will  receive  back  much  less  than  they  pay  into  any  fund 
collected  by  the  national  government  and  distributed  on  any  other  basis  than  that 
of  wealth.  So  far  as  I can  speak  for  these  wealthier  states,  they  do  not  object  to 
paying  into  any  national  fund  that  has  for  its  object  the  encouragement  of  national- 
ized forms  of  ^ucational  endeavor,  whether  such  states  get  back  all  that  they  pay 
in  or  not.  They  are  willing  to  pay  ten  dollars  into  such  a program,  even  though  they 
do  not  get  back  more  than  three  dollars  out  of  the  ten,  if,  in  so  doing,  they  are  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  national  education.  But,  if  in  the  accepting  of  the  three  dollars 
out  of  the  ten  which  they  have  paid  in  they  must  also  surrender  something  of  the 
control  of  their  local  educational  institutions,  they  will  refuse  to  accept  a single 
dollar. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I am  in  favor  of  the  very  strongest  forms  of 
nationalism.  As  a boy  I read  with  interest  and  with  something  of  comprehension 
the  writings  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson.  Whenever  there  came  a time  to  choose 
between  the  two  I had  not  the  least  hesitation  in  choosing  the  philosophy  of  Hamilton, 
But  I am  glad  that  in  this  country  we  developed  another  man  who  incorporated  in 
his  thought  and  life  all  the  lofty  nationalism  of  Hamilton  and  all  the  passionate 
regard  and  sympathy  for  the  rights  of  the  individual  of  Jefferson.  ^ In  Abraham 
Lincoln  we  have,  in  my  opinion,  the  true  spirit  of  the  relationship  which  the  nation 
should  bear  to  the  several  parts,  a nation  which  on  all  things  necessary  to  its  existence 
will  go  to  the  limit  of  compulsion,  but  which  will  guard  with  the  greatest  care  against 
any  effort  that  will  destroy  local  initiative  and  local  leadership  or  that  will  invade 
seriously  the  personal  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  the  commonwealths. 

It  may  be  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  nation  has  decided  to  start  out  upon 
a program  which,  when  completed,  shall  wipe  out  all  state  lines  in  education  and  make 
our  system  of  common-school  education  national  in  every  respect.  But,  if  that  is 
the  program,  we  should  understand  it  clearly  and  realize  fully  that  we  are  beginning 
upon  it.  However  that  may  be,  many  of  us  believe  and  will  continue  to  believe  that 
the  policy  which  has  obtained  in  the  past,  of  the  national  government  encouraging 
common-school  education  throughout  the  states  by  unconditioned  grants  and  gifts, 
is  the  best  policy  for  building  up  a “nation  that  shall  not  be  too  strong  for  the  liberties 
of  its  people  and  yet  shall  be  strong  enough  to  maintain  its  existence  in  great  emer- 
gencies.” 


A PRACTICAL  PROGRAM  OF  PATRIOTIC  INSTRUCTION 

1918 

It  is  as  impossible  to  define  patriotism  as  it  is  to  paint  a picture  of  your  mother 
In  a sense  patriotism  is  an  atmosphere.  It  is  an  emotion,  a habit  of  thought,  an 
attitude  of  mind.  We  may,  by  pedagogic  device,  create  the  atmosphere,  but  the 
thing  itself  must  spring  from  within.  In  this  war  crisis  there  are  some  well-meaning 
persons  who,  impatient  with  the  slow  processes  of  education,  seem  to  think  that 
patriotism  can  be  called  forth  by  command,  by  fiat — ^that  our  emotions  and  spiritual 
attitudes  can  be  commandeered  like  our  physical  properties.  They  seem  to  think  that 
patriotism  of  the  right  brand  can  be  manufactured  by  some  special  plan  or  method 
of  instruction.  To  be  sure,  a right  attitude  toward  it  and  a proper  appreciation  of  it 
can  be  aroused,  but  it  can  hardly  be  compelled.  One  may  be  encouraged  to  see  and 
think  and  feel  and  act  patriotically,  but  it  can  hardly  be  thrust  upon  him. 
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Fortunately,  in  a time  like  this,  when  the  very  air  we  breathe  quivers  with  nation- 
al emotion  and  national  spirit,  we  have  our  best  motive  and  our  best  condition  for 
creating  through  education  the  atmosphere  of  patriotism  in  the  home  and  the  school. 
How  may  we  use  the  mighty  impulse  of  this  great  hour  in  our  national  life  to  beget  in 
our  children  a deeper  and  sounder  love  for  our  own  country  without  engendering  a 
hatred  for  other  countries?  How  may  we  arouse  an  appreciation  of,  and  a faith  in, 
the  ideals  and  piu-poses  of  our  own  institutions  without  firing  them  with  a bigoted  zeal 
to  thrust  these  institutions  upon  other  peoples? 

The  purpose  of  such  work  is  a noble  one  and  the  prospect  is  full  of  hope,  although 
hardly  free  from  difficulties  and  dangers.  What  educational  devices  may  we  use  to 
arouse  patriotic  emotions  and  translate  these  emotions  into  habits  of  thought  and 
deeds?  Flag  raisings  and  salutes,  flag  drills,  patriotic  music  and  songs,  addresses 
and  readings  presenting  national  ideals  in  an  appealing  form,  all  these  have  been  tried 
and  have  proved  their  power  to  stir  deeply  the  emotions  of  children.  Too  often, 
however,  we  have  filled  them  with  feeling  without  furnishing  them  with  practical 
means  for  expressing  it  in  thought  and  deeds. 

The  flag  drills  and  salutes  and  the  singing  by  the  children  offer  agreeable  and 
worth-while  expressions  of  their  emotions.  The  committing  to  memory  of  good 
selections  and  reciting  them  has  distinct  values.  A high-school  girl  at  the  opening  ■ 
exercises  tells  the  story  of  Alen  Seeger,  the  American  poet  who,  as  a volunteer  soldier, 
gave  his  life  on  the  battle  front.  In  conclusion  she  refers  to  the  poem  he  wrote  while 
in  the  trenches  entitled,  “I  Have  a Rendezvous  with  Death.”  When  she  concludes 
a high-school  boy  dressed  in  Khaki  stands  forth  and  recites  those  lines : 

I have  a rendezvous  with  Death 
At  some  disputed  barricade. 

When  Spring  comes  back  with  rustling  shade 
And  apple-blossoms  fill  the  air — 

I have  a rendezvous  with  Death 

When  Spring  brings  back  blue  days  and  fair. 

It  may  be  he  shall  take  my  hand 

And  lead  me  into  his  dark  land 

And  close  my  eyes  and  quench  my  breath — 

It  may  be  I shall  pass  him  still. 

But  I’ve  a rendezvous  with  Death 
On  some  scarred  slope  of  battered  hill, 

* When  Spring  comes  around  again  this  year 
And  the  first  meadow  flowers  appear. 

God  knows  ’twere  better  to  be  deep 
Pillowed  in  silk  and  scented  down. 

Where  Love  throbs  out  in  blissful  sleep. 

Pulse  nigh  to  pulse,  and  breath  to  breath. 

Where  hushed  awakenings  are  dear 

But  I've  a rendezvous  with  Death, 

At  midnight  in  some  flaming  town. 

When  Spring  trips  north  again  this  year. 

And  I to  my  pledged  work  am  true, 

I shall  not  fail  that  rendezvous. 

An  eighth-grade  boy,  after  telling  how  he  thought  this  war  was  going  to  reunite 
the  North  and  South  and  stating  that  the  grandson  of  General.Grant  and  the  Grand- 
son of  General  Lee  were  both  fighting  side  by  side  on  the  battle  front  in  France, 
recites  the  following  lines: 

Here’s  to  the  blue  of  the  wind-swept  North, 

As  they  meet  on  the  fields  of  France ! 

May  the  spirit  of  Grant  be  over  them  all 
As  the  sons  of  the  North  advance! 

Here’s  to  the  gray  of  the  sun-kissed  South, 

As  they  meet  on  the  fields  of  France  1 
May  the  spirit  of  Lee  be  over  them  all 
As  the  sons  of  the  South  advance  I 
Here’s  to  the  blue  and  the  gray  as  one,  ' 

As  they  meet  on  the  fields  of  France! 

May  the  spirit  of  God  be  over  them  all 
As  the  sons  of  the  flag  advance ! 

Letters  written  to  soldiers  in  the  field  and  to  children  in  the  allied  countries  offer 
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a good  way  for  giving  shape  and  expression  to  the  children’s  aroused  patriotism. 
I doubt  whether  anyone  has  come  nearer  to  phrasing  the  real  meaning  of  this  war 
than  a sixteen-year  old  girfin  a French  secondary  school  in  Paris.  Mr.  John  H. 
Finley,  commissioner  of  New  York  State,  brought  it  back  with  him  from  his  recent 
visit.  Being  translated  it  is: 

“It  was  only  a little  river,  almost  a brook;  it  was  called  the  Yser.  One 
could  talk  from  one  side  to  the  other  without  raising  one’s  voice,  and  the  birds 
could  fly  over  it  with  one  sweep  of  their  wings.  And  on  the  two  banks  there 
were  millions  of  men  the  one  turning  toward  the  other,  eye  to  eye.  But  the 
distance  which  separated  them  was  greater  than  the  stars  in  the  sky;  it  was  the 
distance  which  separates  right  from  injustice. 

The  ocean  is  so  vast  that  the  seagulls  do  not  dare  to  cross  it.  During  seven 
days  and  nights  the  great  steamships  of  America,  going  full  speed,  drive  through 
, the  deep  waters  before  the  lighthouses  of  France  come  into  view;  but  from  one 
side  to  another  the  hearts  are  touching.” 

The  drawing  of  pictures  and  posters  has  furnished  efTective  modes  of  expression. 
But  it  is  through  three  organizations  that  some  of  the  most  practical  patriotic 
instruction  is  being  carried  on : 

The  Boy  Scouts  is  an  organization  antedating  this  War,  but  the  coming  of  the 
war  has  put  a new  spirit  and  a new  character  into  it.  These  lads  in  the  khaki  uniform 
find  ready  and  fruitful  ways  for  translating  their  fine  ideals  into  deeds.  How  willing- 
ly their  hands  and  feet  carry  a thousand  messages  a day  to  Garcia ! How  keenly  they 
feel  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  how  gladly  they  accept  responsibility,  and  how  nobly  they 
perform  their  duties! 

The  United  States  Boys’  Working  Reserve  is  an  organization  born  out  of  the 
strain  of  this  war.  It  is  shot  through  and  through  with  the  most  patriotic  purposes 
and  possibilities.  It  lacks  the  uniform  and  the  dress-parade  features  of  the  Boy 
Scouts.  It  is  practical  in  every  way.  Its  members  are  parts  of  an  army,  to  be  sure, 
but  they  are  a working,  shirt-sleeve,  sweating,  hungry,  toiling,  whistling  sort  of  an 
army.  There  may  not  be  much  glamor  or  glory  in  milking  a cow,  in  driving  a culti- 
vator, in  greasing  the  harness,  in  slopping  the  pigs,  but  it  may  be  the  most  direct  way 
of  serving  one’s  country  and  carrying  aid  to  our  Allies  and  distress  to  our  enemies. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  offers  perhaps  the  best  of  all  forms  of  organization  for 
practical,  worth-while  patriotic  activity  for  all  our  children.  It  includes  boys  and 
girls  alike.  It  enters  the  private  as  well  as  the  public  schools.  Every  grade  in  every 
school  may  become  a Junior  Red  Cross  chapter.  It  offers  the  best  means  for  coordi- 
nating and  consolidating  all  the  war  demands  made  upon  our  schools.  Would  you 
sell  War  Saving  Stamps?  Let  the  Junior  Red  Cross  chapter  do  it.  Would  you  float 
Liberty  Bonds,  carry  coal  and  food  tags,  hang  posters,  get  up  a parade,  or  give  a 
patriotic  program?  The  Junior  Red  Cross  stands  ready  to  carry  out  every  one. 
Would  you  send  a sweet  remembrance  to  a mother  whose  son  is  on  the  firing-line? 
A committee  of  girls  from  the  Junior  Red  Cross  chapter  of  the  third  grade  carries 
a bouquet  of  flowers  with  the  simple  statement  that  the  members  are  giving  a little 
to  her  who  has  given  so  much  for  them.  Does  a yard  need  mowing  because  the  hands 
which  did  it  last  summer  are  now  carrying  a musket  in  France?  Two  boys  from  the 
eighth  grade  rattle  down  the  street  with  a lawn  mower  and  somewhat  abruptly 
announce  to  the  soldier’s  wife  or  mother  that  they  have  come  to  mow  down  the  grass 
while  the  soldier  is  away  mowing  down  the  enemies  of  our  country. 

In  some  such  ways  as  these  we  may  create  the  atmosphere  of  patriotisrn,  arouse 
the  emotions,  and  translate  the  patriotism  into  habits  of  thought  and  attitudes  of 
mind  and  heart. 


ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME 
1919 

On  behalf  of  its  thirty-four  thousand  teachers,  its  forty-five  thousand  school 
officers,  and  its  million  and  a quarter  school  children,  I welcome  you,  the  leaders  of 
educational  thought  of  the  nation,  to  this  the  commonwealth  of  Illinois,  and  to^  this 
its  great  metropolis  on  the  Great  Lakes.  I welcome  you  as  the  leaders  of  the  nation  s 
greatest  standing  army.  Mobolized  as  your  army  is  in  every  state  and  territory  of 
the  Republic,  and  bearing  as  you  do  the  true  culture  of  freedom  which  you  seek  to 
propagate  only  through  the  process  of  “sweet  reasonableness,”  our  gat^_  and  our 
arms  swing  wide  open  to  welcome  and  receive  you.  But  to  the  army  which  seeks 
to  force  upon  us  its  peculiar  brand  of  culture,  whether  that  army  starts  from 
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Berlin  with  sabers  of  steel  or  from  Washington  with  sabers  of  gold,  our  portcullisses 
will  be  raised  and  our  gates  will  be  closed. 

We  welcome  you  because  we  believe  that  yours  is  the  only  army  whose  victory 
will  make  the  world  permanently  safe  for  free  government  and  free  government  safe 
for  the  world.  For  three-quarters  of  a century,  without  the  sound  of  fife  and  drum 
or  the  burst  of  shot  and  shell,  you  have  been  destroying  the  forts  of  ignorance  and 
tyranny  and  laying  the  foundations  of  democracy  deep  and  broad  upon  the  solid  rock 
of  common  standards  of  intelligence,  common  standards  of  morality,  and  common 
standards  of  citizenship,  the  only  sure  foundations  of  a democracy  in  time  of  peace 
or  of  war.  You  have  seized  upon  our  best  national  traditions  and  our  best  national 
ideals  and  through  instruction  have  translated  them  into  the  thoughts  and  sentiments 
of  twenty-five  millions  of  children.  You  have  so  used  our  two  greatest  national  and 
nationalizing  resources — the  lives  of  George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln — 
that  thousands  of  our  children  of  foreign-born  parents  are  reborn  annually  into  true 
sons  and  daughters  of  America.  Through  your  work  as  members  of  this  Association 
and  as  teachers  of  the  nation’s  children  you  have  done  more  than  any  other  body  or 
profession  to  arouse  and  fix  national  sentiments  and  ideals,  to  create  a national  con- 
sciousness and  a national  point  of  view.  I firmly  believe  that  it  was  nothing  other 
than  the  three-quarters  of  a century  of  this  wide-flung  system  of  free  common-school 
instruction  which  prepared  our  nation  for  that  quick  and  certain  perception  of  the 
real  meaning  of  this  world-war,  and  for  that  instant  and  happy  concord  of  thought 
and  action  which  threw  our  noble  army  upon  the  firing-line  in  time  to  save  the  day 
for  free  government  and  for  free  men. 

I welcome  and  congratulate  you,  not  alone  upon  what  you  had  done  before  the 
war  and  that  made  it  possible  for  a hundred  million  people  to  feel  as  with  one  heart 
and  to  think  as  with  one  brain,  but  as  well  upon  the  loyal  and  effective  services 
rendered  by  superintendents,  principals,  teachers,  and  pupils  during  this  war  in 
response  to  every  call  of  the  President  and  his  cabinet.  I know  that  some  of  our 
learned  brethren  who  had  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  the  cloistered  precincts  of  our 
universities,  and  who,  being  shaken  loose  from  their  chairs  by  the  great  concussion 
of  the  war  and  coming  forth  into  the. light  of  day  with  blinded  eyes,  took  a look  at 
our  common-school  system  and,  with  their  souls  filled  with  fear,  climbed  into  the 
highest  belfries  to  ring  the  loudest  bells  alarming  the  world  into  the  consciousness 
that  the  war  had  revealed  a complete  breakdown  in  our  public-school  system — ^that 
it  had  failed  utterly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  nation  in  a crisis.  Fortunately  for  the 
cause  of  truth  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  these  alarmed  gentlemen  were  allowed 
to  exhaust  their  well-meant  but  mischievous  efforts  in  mere  noise-making  with  the 
other  owls  and  bats  in  the  belfry.  The  President,  himself  a university  man,  and  his 
cabinet  suffered  under  no  such  illusions.  Having  to  do  things  quickly  and  on  a 
nation-wide  scale,  they  soon  discovered  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  this  great 
system  of  common  schools  which  had  been  made  articulate  and  had  been  wrought 
into  a compact  and  working  organization  through  many  years  of  patient,  courageous 
thought  and  endeavor.  They  soon  discovered  that  the  one  institution  in  this  coun- 
try that  had  not  broken  down,  the  one  institution  that  had  not  failed,  was  this  very 
school  system  which  you  represent.  The  railroad  systems,  the  telegraph  systems, 
our  boasted  industrial  systems,  broke  down  and  had  to  be  taken  over,  reorganized, 
and  operated  by  the  government,  but  our  school  system,  under  its  old  organization, 
went  through  the  war  doing  an  unbelievable  amount  of  extra  work  without  a break- 
down. How  proud  we  are,  and  have  a right  to  be,  over  the  patriotic,  enthusiastic  way 
in  which  superintendents,  teachers,  and  pupils  leaped  forth  eagerly  to  seize  and  suc- 
cessfully to  perform  every  bit  of  work  requested  or  required  of  them  by  state  or 
national  officials.  No  history  of  America’s  part  in  this  Great  War  will  be  other  than 
a fragment  unless  it  records  the  noble  and  effective  services  rendered  by  the  school 
systems  which  you  represent. 

You  have  a right  to  be  welcomed  and  congratulated  by  every  loyal  American, 
not  only  for  what  you  have  done  in  the  past  in  creating  a national  sentiment  and  a 
national  point  of  view  and  for  your  loyal  and  effective  service  in  helping  to  win  the 
war,  but  more  especially  upon  the  great  work  which  lies  before  you.  In  spite  of  the 
great  strength  and  the  great  work  of  the  system  of  education  which  you  represent,  it 
has  certain  shortcomings  and  weaknesses  known  to  you  for  many  years  but  revealed 
in  a most  pointed  way  to  statesmen,  lawmakers,  and  taxpayers  by  this  crisis  of  war. 
We  would  be  inexcusably  stupid  should  we  fail  to  see  our  opportunities  and  wholly 
unworthy  of  our  trust  should  we  fail  to  use  them  to  strengthen  and  extend  this  the 
greatest  of  all  democratic  institutions. 
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Beyond  the  question  of  needed  modifications  in  our  school  systems  and  proced- 
tu*es,  however,  there  lies  a larger  and  a nobler  vision.  Whether  we  merit  it  or  not, 
America  has  achieved  a reputation  among  the  allied  nations  for  unselfish  pmpose 
and  action  in  the  war.  Making  deductions  for  much  that  may  be  nothing  more  than 
proper  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  assistance  which  we  rendered,  there  appears 
real  evidence  of  an  exalted  regard  and  respect  for  the  purposes  and  ideals  of  American 
Ufe  and  institutions.  It  is  not  too  much  for  us  to  believe  that  this  appreciation  and 
respect  will  extend  to  that  greatest  and  most  peculiar  of  all  our  institutions,  the 
American  free  common  school,  extending  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  univer- 
sity. There  can  be  no  real  parliament  of  nations,  no  real  federation  of  the  world, 
imtil  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  of  all  the  nations  of  all  the  earth  have  a free  and 
equal  opportunity  to  an  education;  and  I verily  believe  that  the  only  League  of 
Nations  which  gives  any  assurance  of  a permanent  peace  is  the  league  which  the 
teachers  of  this  nation  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  write  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  children  of  these  nations.  Unless  we  seize  upon  the  true  lessons  of  this  war 
and  translate  them  by  the  magic  of  instruction  into  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the 
men  and  women  who  are  to  control  the  destinies  of  their  several  nations  in  the  future, 
how  can  we  hope  that  this  world-catastrophe  will  not  recur? 

Therefore,  in  your  hands  as  teachers  Hes  the  great  work  of  helping  to  knit  up  the 
“raveled  sleeve”  of  the  world’s  disorder,  to  bind  up  its  wounds,  to  wipe  out  and  cover 
over  its  bitterness  and  hates;  and  I cannot  express,  in  conclusion,  the  importance  of 
this  field  of  your  future  work  better  than  by  quoting  some  lines  of  Kipling  written 
just  after  the  Boer  War.  Bitter  feeling  had  been  engendered,  a deep  sense  of  injus- 
tice, of  wrongs  done,  filled  the  memories  of  the  people.  He  puts  them  in  the  mouth 
of  a farmer  who,  with  his  ox  team,  goes  out  upon  a battlefield  to  turn  under  the  dis- 
tressing evidences  of  the  merciless  destruction  of  war.  As  the  work  of  the  teacher 
is  often  likened  to  that  of  the  sower,  every  word  and  figure  in  these  lines  may  easily 
represent  our  own  work  in  the  next  decade. 

Here,  where  my  fresh-turned  furrows  run, 

And  the  deep  soil  glistens  red, 

I will  repair  the  wrong  that  was  done 
To  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Here,  where  the  senseless  bullet  fell. 

And  the  barren  shrapnel  burst, 

I will  plant  a tree,  I will  dig  a well. 

Against  the  heat  and  the  thirst. 

Earth,  where  we  rode  to  slay  or  be  slain, 

Our  love  shall  redeem  unto  life; 

We  will  gather  and  lead  to  her  lips  again 
The  waters  of  ancient  strife. 

From  the  far  and  the  fiercely  guarded  streams 
And  the  pools  where  we  lay  in  wait, 

Till  the  com  cover  our  evil  dreams 
' ' And  the  young  com  our  hate. 

Bless  then,  our  God,  the  new-yoked  plough 
And  the  good  beasts  that  draw. 

And  the  bread  we  eat  in  the  sweat  of  our  brow 
According  to  Thy  Law. 

After  us  cometh  a multitude — 

Prosper  the  work  of  our  hands 
That  we  may  feed  with  our  land's  food 
The  folk  of  all  our  lands! 

Here  in  the  waves  and  the  troughs  of  the  plains 
Where  the  healing  stillness  lies, 

And  the  vast,  benignant  sky  restrains 
And  the  long  days  make  wise — 

Bless  to  our  use  the  rain  and  the  sun 
And  the  blind  seed  in  its  bed. 

That  we  may  repair  the  wrong  that  was  done 
To  the  living  and  the  dead! 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  BY  THE  COLLEGES  FOR 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
1915 

(Note:  Delivered  before  the  Federation  of  non-state  Colleges  in  Illinois.) 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  College  Federation: 

It  is  a fortunate  circumstance  that  the  officials  of  the  private  and  non-state  educa- 
tional institutions  should  invite  the  head  of  the  public-school  system  to  join  with 
them  in  conference  over  educational  affairs  of  the  State.  Nothing  but  good  can  come 
out  of  such  reasoning  together.  Misunderstandings  and  discord  arise  only  where 
people  live  apart  from  each  other.  Where  there  is  open,  frank  discussion  we  shall 
discover  that  while  our  differences  and  peculiarities  are  pronounced,  our  likenesses 
are  much  more  fundamental.  We  shall  discover  that  public  and  private  education 
have  more  in  common  than  they  have  in  difference.  As  a representative  of  public 
education  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I think  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  that 
confronts  us  is  the  movement  towards  uniformity  in  education.  It  is  variety  that 
gives  quality  and  life  to  education.  Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  those  things  which 
are  in  common  between  us,  there  is  no  thought  of  attempting  to  remove  those  differ- 
ences which  are  essential  and  which  give  character  and  personality  to  the  various 
non-state  institutions.  It  will  in  no  wise,  however,  detract  from  one’s  appreciation 
of  his  own  peculiar  work  to  recognize  and  acknowledge  the  common  ground  that 
underlies  both  public  and  private  education.  On  such  common  matters  there  may 
be  and  should  be  co-operation  and  imiformity  of  effort. 

As  a teacher  of  sociology  in  one  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  I came 
across  two  problems  on  the  same  page  of  a text  book.  One  of  these  problems  was: 
If  one  acre  of  ground  yields  thirty  bushels  of  oats  in  one  season,  how  many  bushels  of 
oats  will  ten  such  acres  yield?  After  some  hesitation  even  college  students  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  product  would  be  three  hundred  bushels.  The  other  problem 
was:  If  one  man  can  make  one  chair  in  one  day,  how  many  chairs  can  ten  men  make 
in  one  day?  Some  of  the  class  immediately  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  answer 
was  ten  chairs.  Others  insisted  that  it  depended  upon  whether  the  ten  men  worked 
singly  or  together.  One  young  man  took  the  ground  that  if  the  ten  men  were  brought 
together  and  each  assigned  that  part  of  the  chair  which  he  could  make  the  best,  at  the 
end  of  the  day  there  might  be  fifty  chairs  instead  of  ten,  and  that  this  difference 
between  ten  and  fifty  would  be  the  result  of  cooperation.  And  each  worker  had  done 
only  that  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  private 
colleges  and  the  public  institutions  of  learning  will  find  certain  opportunities  for 
cooperation  that  will  greatly  increase  the  result  of  their  efforts  along  the  lines  of 
general  education,  without  in  any  way  invading  the  rights  or  changing  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  several  institutions.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  these  opportunities 
for  common  effort  in  cooperation  is  found  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public 
schools.  We  need  the  infinite  variety  that  will  come  into  our  public  schools  only 
through  the  teachers  who  are  prepared  under  widely-different  circumstances.  It 
would  be  fatal  to  have  all  the  teachers  in  public  education  prepared  in  a uniform  way 
so  that  they  should  go  into  the  public  schools  and  teach  in  a uniform  way.  The  value 
of  personality  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  different  modes  of  preparation  repre- 
sented by  the  various  institutions,  public  and  private.  In  order  that  we  may  see 
the  largeness  of  the  work  which  lies  before  us  in  the  preparation  of  teachers,  I wish  to 
bring  before  you  the  teaching  force  of  Illinois  and  let  you  see  their  preparation  and 
lack  of  preparation. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  there  were  32,820  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  Illinois.  In  order  that  you  may  see  the  difference  in  the  preparation  of  these 
teachers  I shall  assume  that  you  are  sitting  in  a reviewing  stand  and  have  this  army 
of  teachers  pass  before  you.  If  they  are  arranged  two  abreast  and  four  feet  apart  it 
will  be  a line  of  practically  twenty  miles  in  length.  Now  they  begin  to  pass  before  us. 
Five  hundred,  one  thousand,  twelve  hundred  and  eighty-three  have  passed  by  us 
before  we  see  a single  teacher  whose  academic  and  professional  training  reaches 
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beyond  the  elementary  school.  That  number  of  teachers  report  that  they  have  never 
attended  any  school  above  the  elementary  schools. 

The  next  group  passing  in  review  are  those  who  have  attended  a high  school 
but  have  never  completed  a four -year  high  school  course.  There  are  2,117.  These 
two  groups  summed  together  give  a total  of  3,400  teachers  whose  preparation  is  less 
than  the  four -year  high  school  education.  Over  ten  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  in 
Illinois  did  their  work  upon  a preparation  short  of  a four-year  high  school  course.  To 
be  sure  these  people  have  read  books,  attended  teachers’  institutes,  and  have  heard 
lectures  on  education. 

The  next  group  is  a large  one.  It  includes  the  8,865  graduates  of  the  four-year 
high  schools.  Many  jokes  have  been  flung  at  the  high  school  graduate  but  we  who 
have  to  observe  the  work  of  teachers  in  public  education  can  certify  to  the  fact  that 
these  young  people  who  are  graduates  of  a four-year  high  school  bring  into  their 
teaching  a new  quality  which  is  not  found  in  those  who  have  not  had  this  organized 
school  work.  They  have  a versatility  of  mind  and  ability  to  understand  and  get 
along  with  the  children  and  with  the  people.  These  three  groups  together  make  a 
total  of  12,265.  Over  37  per  cent  of  all  the  teaching  force  in  Illinois  in  the  year  1915 
had  never  had  any  work  in  an  institution  of  learning  above  the  high  school. 

Now  there  will  pass  before  us  those  who  have  attended  normal  schools  and 
colleges  but  who  have  never  graduated  therefrom.  Here  come  7,661  who  have 
attended  normal  schools.  It  may  have  been  for  a summer  term,  it  may  have  been 
for  a year,  it  may  have  been  for  a year  and  a half,  but  they  have  not  finished  the 
course.  Following  these  are  3,401  persons  who  have  attended  college  but  who  have 
not  completed  the  college  course.  This  group  of  teachers  are  distinctly  superior  to 
those  who  have  gone  before.  Every  bit  of  training,  academic  and  professional, 
shows  in  the  work  of  the  teachers.  Now  and  then  a scholarly,  well-educated  person 
will  fail  as  a teacher  but  every  one  who  has  native  ability  is  strengthened  by  every 
bit  of  advanced  education  which  he  acquires.  Now  if  we  take  all  who  have  passed 
the  reviewing  stand  up  to  this  time,  we  find  a grand  total  of  23,327,  approximately 
7 1 per  cent  of  the  entire  teaching  force,  and  in  that  great  army  not  a single  one  holds 
either  a diploma  from  a normal  school  or  a degree  from  the  college.  Does  this  not 
indicate  a large  field  of  work  for  every  institution  that  has  the  facilities  for  preparing 
teachers? 

And  now  there  will  pass  before  us  the  best  prepared  portion  of  all  the  public 
school  teaching  force.  It  is  composed  of  the  normal  school  graduates  and  college 
graduates.  First,  5,599  normal  school  graduates;  next,  2,789  college  graduates; 
and  as  a proper  climax,  1,105  who  have  graduated  both  from  the  normal  school  and 
the  college.  These  three  groups  make  a total  of  9,493,  representing  approximately 
29  per  cent  of  the  entire  teaching  force,  but  their  influence  in  public  education  is  far 
greater  than  these  figures  would  indicate.  Each  normal  school  graduate,  each 
college  graduate,  is  a sort  of  a center  of  influence,  influencing  all  the  teachers  round 
about  him.  It  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  normal  school  and  college  extension  work 
that,!  know  of.  A strong  normal  school  graduate  or  college  graduate  cannot  fail  to 
act  as  a sort  of  leaven  for  the  entire  teaching  force.  His  ideals,  his  energy,  his  broader 
scholarship,  are  contagious.  I am  sure  that  all  of  lis  will  agree  that  the  next  decade 
should  see  a large  increase  in  the  percentage  of  public  school  teachers  who  are  grad- 
uates of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  So  far  as  I am  informed,  only  two  other 
western  states  can  make  a better  showing  than  Illinois.  But  we  should  join  hands 
in  an  effort  to  improve  our  situation  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Some  recent  legislation 
will  assist  us  in  this  work. 

No  law  passed  within  the  last  quarter  of  a century  has  done  so  much  to  stimulate 
teachers  to  a higher  academic  and  professional  training  than  the  present  certificating 
law.  Those  who  were  most  influential  in  fashioning  this  bill  and  in  securing  its 
enactment  into  a law  favored  it  because  it  recognized  and  placed  a premium  upon 
better  preparation.  It  provided  that  certificates  authorizing  the  holder  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  could  be  granted  to  graduates  as  well  as  undergraduates  of  higher 
institutions  of  learning  who  had  completed  certain  courses  in  these  higher  institutions. 
That  this  provision  of  the  law  is  working  in  that  direction  is  shown  by  the  result  of 
the  first  year  under  that  law.  During  that  first  year  899  certificates  were  granted  to 
persons  upon  certified  credits  obtained  in  higher  institutions  of  learning  and  only  651 
certificates  were  granted  to  persons  upon  examinations.  Every  college  and  univer- 
sity that  has  any  desire  to  increase  its  attendance  should  make  a distinct,  straight- 
away effort  to  secure  attendance  of  those  people  who  are  preparing  for  teaching  and 
should  hold  before  them  the  provisions  of  the  certificating  law. 
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The  recent  enactment  regarding  the  teachers’  pension  and  retirement  fund  also 
tends  to  make  more  attractive  the  business  of  teaching,  and  will  assist  us  in  our  effort 
to  have  young  people  thoroughly  prepare  themselves  for  this  work,  to  make  it  a 
career  rather  than  a job.  This  pension  and  retirement  law  provides  that  any  one 
after  twenty-five  years  of  service  who  is  fifty  years  of  age  may  retire  and  receive  a 
pension  of  $400  a year,  paid  quarterly.  Although  that  is  not  a large  sum,  it  will  keep 
the  wolf  a good  long  way  off  the  front  porch.  To  the  conscientious  women  and  men 
who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  public  education  it  brings  courage  and  confidence. 
The  law  provides  that  a year’s  leave  of  absence  for  advanced  study  will  be  counted 
as  one  year  of  the  twenty-five  of  service.  This  should  be  a strong  suggestion  to  us. 
Every  teacher  who  has  not  completed  a course  in  some  higher  institution  of  learning 
should  be  urged  by  these  institutions  to  take  a year’s  leave  of  absence  for  the  com- 
pletion of  such  a course.  Their  positions  will  be  held  open  for  them  during  the  year 
in  which  they  are  taking  this  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a distinct  challenge 
to  every  educational  institution  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  whether  it  rest  upon  private 
foundations  or  is  supported  by  public  tax.  We  are  all  interested  in  a better 
education  for  our  children.  We  are  all  interested  in  having  these  children  taught 
by  well  prepared  teachers.  Let  us  therefore  join  hands  in  an  effort  to  secure 
for  Illinois  a better  prepared  teaching  force. 
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